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Cnapter VI. 


THE ‘SILVER SEA’ SAILS. 


BY this time the cable was in the situation that is termed ‘ hove 

short ;’ the anchor was still on the ground, but the chain 
was ‘up and down’ with it, and only a few turns of the windlass 
barrel were now needed to liberate the ship. The hearty chorus 
of the seamen ceased on a sudden, some loud orders delivered by 
Captain Pipes were re-echoed on the forecastle, and I saw the tug 
manceuvring under the ship’s bows as a line was thrown to her, and 
her people dragged our hawser on to her deck. Of our crew I 
could as yet form no opinion; the whole of them were forward, 
including the ‘idlers’ (the steward excepted), and they looked a 
tolerably likely set of fellows—some of them of an unmistakably 
Dutch or Scandinavian type of countenance, and dressed in the 
various rigs worn by merchant seamen. 

‘I suppose we're off in a minute now?’ cried out Colonel 
Inglefield. 

‘Only waiting for the tug to secure the end of our hawser,’ 
replied Mr. Hornby, ‘ and then up comes the anchor, and “ Hurrah 
for the sea, the sea, the open sea,” and all that sort of thing, don’t 
you know !’ 

‘I hope those men will stop shooting off that gun until we are 
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out of reach,’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield, directing a hand that 
flashed with rings towards the breakwater : ‘ were a ball to hit us, it 
would make a hole, and down we should sink.’ 

‘I wish they would hit us!’ calied out the Colonel. ‘ Nothing 
would please me better than to bring an action against the 
Admiralty. The naval wick wants snuffing now and again, I can 
tell you.’ 

‘Those fellows look like soldiers,’ said I. 

‘Then,’ shouted the Colonel, ‘I’d bring an action against 
the military commander-in-chief. Somebody should be responsible 
for shooting us, by Heaven! What right, I say, what right have 
the military or naval authorities of this port to allow men to 
collect on that breakwater, and discharge shotted guns in the 
direction of passing ships ? Why, the thing’s monstrous! Imagine 
a ball killing me! Is Mrs. Inglefield to have no claim upon 
anybody ?—eh ?—eh ?—don’t you see my argument ?—why ; 

‘They'll not hurt us, Colonel,’ said Mr. Edwards, laughing, 
while the choleric officer pulled off his hat and mopped his fore- 
head. ‘ Aubyn, what’s the name of the lower of those two poles 
across the mast there?’ 

‘The lower maintopsail yard,’ I replied. 

‘What fanciful names sailors have given to their ship’s masts 
and rigging!’ observed Miss Edwards. 

‘Most deplorable jargon, J think,’ said Mrs. Inglefield. ‘* How 
different from military terms!’ 

‘No, no, anything but jargon!’ exclaimed Miss Edwards. 
‘ The few terms I know are wonderfully expressive ; and see what 
our every-day language owes to sailors!’ 

‘We shall be under way in a minute,’ piped little Hornby, 
swinging his legs on the chair that was too tall to enable his feet 
to touch the deck. As he spoke, the windlass pawls clanked afresh, 
and a hurricane chorus came rattling past our ears. 

‘In proof of the justice of Miss Edwards’s remark, Mrs. Ingle- 
field, said I, ‘let me tell you that no lover could have equipped 
his sweetheart more lavishly than Jack has his ship. Observe 
how he has decorated her: he has given her chains, jewel-blocks 
and bangles, garnets, breast-hooks and ribbands, gauntlets, and 
heels, hoods, garlands and collars, not to mention horses and 
hounds, and a score of other things.’ 

‘ And cradles,’ said Hornby. 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘and gammoning.’ 

‘ You're joking!’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. 

‘The skipper shall prove my veracity when he has leisure,’ I 
replied. 
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* Anchor’s away, sir!’ roared Mr. Bird, the first mate, from the 
forecastle. 

Pipes flourished his hand, the hawser tautened, and in a 
moment the jibboom of the ship was slowly sweeping the green 
land that had been lying abreast of us all morning, till it was 
pointing fair at the funnel of the tug that was heading to the 
westwards of the breakwater, whilst a fellow at our helm was 
grinding at the wheel in obedience to the hoarse notes of Pipes, 
who bundled about on his bowlegs with an agility not a little 
surprising in a conformation so uncouth. 

The scene now became very interesting. There was ncbody 
to wave hat or handkerchief to, ashore; and our departure was 
therefore lacking in those white flutterings which, when prolonged, 
always heighten the going of a ship into a sort of agony: since, 
to my notion, any kind of lingering is a bitter mistake in leave- 
taking. It should be a quick kiss, a quick hand-shake: for you 
see the tooth must be drawn, and who wants the dentist to gape 
sentimentally down one’s throat, and then slowly, very slowly, haul 
upon his forceps ? 

But to return! No handkerchief fluttered upon our deck, as 
the backwash of the tug’s paddles sent the white froth reeling 
along our bends; nevertheless, no sooner did we feel that we had 
fairly started than we became silent. Margaret Edwards slipped 
her hand into her father’s ; even the Colonel looked thoughtful, 
and every eye was bent—with more or less of wistfulness in it—on 
the shore that was slowly gliding along as if getting up steam to 
dance in a circle about us; whilst outlines shifted, and green 
melted into brown, and brown into emerald. Drake’s Island drew 
up on the starboard quarter, and looked like a block of pumice- 
stone afloat on the blue ripples, and the masts of ships in the dock 
beyond opened, with a glimpse of Sutton Pool in the East, and its 
forests of smacks’ and colliers’ spars. We were nearing the 
breakwater, when suddenly—flash !—bang! went the big gun they 
had been firing at intervals all the morning. But this time 
nobody took any notice, except timid Miss Inglefield, who popped 
her hands to her ears with a startled look out of the corners of her 
eyes. The truth is, the explosion accorded with our feelings ; it 
seemed to say good-bye, like a salute designed for that purpose. 
And really we felt the want of some demonstration—for our 
departure from Plymouth Sound on a long voyage, without a 
friend ashore to wave to us, or in a boat over the side to calla 
farewell, made this part of the journey empty enough to find us 
willing to let the report of the cannon fill it. 

All this while the windlass had been clanking, and the seamen 
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singing at it; but this suddenly ceased, and whilst some fellows 
remained on the forecastle to cat the anchor, others hoisted a 
portion of the fore-and-aft canvas, for the wind was eastward of 
south, and our road out of the Sound enabled those sails to draw. 
We were a little ship and light : being, of course, in ballast, though 
in excellent trim; and the tug having got a good grip, swept us 
seawards smartly. The breakwater twirled by as though it were 
pivoted in the centre and revolving; and you saw the summer 
water creeping up and down the outer incline of it in breaks of 
froth, like the white fingers of a blind woman groping. 

There was so much to look at, coupled with the sense that a 
long voyage had fairly begun, that I suppose we had no words for 
one another. We excited little interest : smacks and open boats 
were passed close, but hardly an eye was lifted to our ship. Out at 
sea were three or four yachts—mere leaning shafts of moonlike 
silver; beyond them was a full-rigged ship hidden to her courses, 
and looking so wan that one almost started to feel that the 
phantasm was a towering, massive reality. It was a most lovely 
afternoon ; the mild wind was full of sweetness, and whenever it 
swept along in a quicker breathing, the heavens whence it came 
seemed to lighten by a shade, whilst over our quarter the blue 
deepened, as though the sapphire ether were a material elastic 
substance, that could be thickened or attenuated by a weight of air. 

‘Charming bit of scenery, this!’ said Mr. Hornby, breaking 
the silence; ‘though I shouldn’t like to be cast away yonder,’ 
pointing to Rame Head, ‘on a black night full of frost. What 
need is there to leave England for fine views and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know? This is quite a spot to spend one’s 
honeymoon in, I declare!’ and the little fellow, jerking himself on 
to his feet, pecked and peered around with his nostrils dilated, 
and admiration strong in his bright small eyes. 

Mr. Edwards burst into a laugh: ‘Good gracious, Hornby! 
haven’t you had enough of honeymoons? Isn’t one sufficient in a 
lifetime ?’ 

‘It’s the most tedious part of married life,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Inglefield. ‘Mr. Aubyn, when you marry—oh, I beg pardon, 
perhaps you are married ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ said I. 

‘Then when you marry stipulate that there shall be no 
honeymoon,’ continued she. ‘ You can’t conceive how boring it 
is. People ought to plunge into life at once, instead of locking 
themselves up—unless, of course, they’re very spoony, which so 
seldom happens, you know.’ 

I glanced at the Colonel ; but I noticed then, and afterwards, 
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that he took whatever his wife said as a matter of course. Miss 
Edwards did not look as if she thought Mrs. Inglefield’s chatter 
entertaining. She tried to change the subject by saying to her 
father she hoped that the rheumatism would have left him long 
before the English coast was again in sight. 

‘Pray Heaven !’ he exclaimed, with a tender glance at her, and 
then a bit of a scowl at his right ankle. 

But Mrs. Inglefield was not to be swerved in this fashion. 

‘Should you ever undergo a honeymoon, Mr. Aubyn, you will 
recollect my words,’ said she, resuming the subject as though she 
had not heard Miss Edwards. ‘Charley, do you remember how 
quickly you bored me ?’ 

The Colonel cast his dull black eyes aloft with a grin. 

‘Mr. Hornby, will you believe me I found my husband most 
uninteresting, until I got into the outside world again and met 
other men? Then he improved a little.’ 

Though her face was under a parasol, I thought it looked 
extremely powdery at that moment, and her dress being of a 
reflective material—a mixture of silk or something of that kind— 
glistened in the sunshine with the tension, as it rose and sank with 
her breathing and movements. 

‘No, no, Mrs. Inglefield,’ cried little Hornby, ‘confess that 
instead of finding the Colonel uninteresting, he was the one object 
in which your affection, hopes, admiration, and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know, were centred! Eh, Colonel, during your 
honeymoon, can you ever recollect Mrs. Inglefield removing her 
eye from your face ?’ 

‘Oh, hang me if I know, Hornby!’ shouted the Colonel. ‘ It’s 
too long ago, my boy, to recollect. I say! when does the tug 
mean to let go of us?’ 

As this question might have been heard on the forecastle, 
Captain Pipes, who stood near the mizzen-rigging not far from us, 
answered, ‘ She’ll drop us when clear of Rame Head, sir.’ 

‘Mr. Aubyn,’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield, ‘what is that thing 
stuck up in the water, there?’ pointing to the sea over the bow. 

‘The Eddystone Lighthouse,’ I replied. 

‘Oh, how interesting!’ said Miss Inglefield, turning to look 
at the dim, delicate line. 

‘The great Smeaton built that,’ said the Colonel. ‘ A wonder- 
ful work, by George! It was there, you know, that a lightsman’s 
wife grew so fat that she couldn’t be got down the staircase, and 
they had to remove the lantern and lower her from the top.’ He 
laughed boisterously, as a man sometimes will over a story he 
spoils, 
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‘ Charley, don’t be horrid,’ said Mrs. Inglefield. 

Here Hornby called out: ‘I say, Pipes, did you ever hear of a 
woman growing so fat in that lighthouse yonder, that they had to 
hoist her through the roof ?’ 

Pipes approached and surveyed us with his inimitable and 
indescribable face. 

‘I can’t say that ever I have,’ he replied. ‘I don’t say it’s 
unreasonable. My mother when she died weighed three-and- 
twenty stone from the want of exercise, and she was reckoned the 
finest woman in Brixham, though it’s not for me to say it. 
There’s but little walking to be got in a lighthouse.—Steady !’ 
he shouted to the man at the wheel. ‘ D’ye want to run away 
with the tug ?—What I’ve heard about that lighthouse, ladies, is 
this: There were two keepers, and one died. The relief was long 
coming, in consequence of foul weather. When they boarded the 
lighthouse they found the body in a fearful state of decay, and 
the lonesome lightsman pretty nigh daft—quite moony, ma’am,’ 
addressing Mrs. Inglefield. ‘Well, when they had polished up 
his senses, he explained that he hadn’t dared cast his dead 
mate overboard for fear he should be thought to have murdered 
him; so for days and days he and that corpse had been together. 
The dead chap’s sperrit hung about for a tidy bit, I’ve heard, and 
would sometimes turn to and trim the lamps, and frighten the 
keepers in a way to whiten the hair upon their heads. He was 
ultimately disposed of by a gale of wind. It blew tremendously 
hard one middle watch, and it was reckoned the ghost, unable to 
bear up against the weight of wind, was carried out into the 
Atlantic Ocean.’ 

‘ Perhaps we shall come across him,’ said I. 

‘I hope not. I don’t like ghosts. I believe in them!’ cried 
the Colonel. 

‘You!’ shouted little Hornby. 

‘Yes, man, I. When I was in Burmah the ghost of an old 
friend of mine, Sir Winterton Sikes, then stationed at Hong-Kong, 
came to my bedside and told me to write at once to his mother at 
Marsh Hall in Yorkshire, and tell her that he was dead of 
dysentery. Well, I didn’t do so, and I regretted it, by George! 
for, some months after, I heard that my friend had died on the 
very night he had come to my bedside.’ 

‘Of dysentery ?’ asked Hornby. 

‘ Certainly,’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘ Lord bless me now!’ exclaimed Captain Pipes. 

‘It’s quite true,’ remarked Mrs. Inglefield, speaking with an 
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air of importance. ‘Charley told me his dream, and I put it 
down to indigestion.’ 

‘It wasn’t a dream,’ cried the Colonel. ‘It was a ghost.’ 

Pipes, muttering ‘ Lord bless me now!’ several times, stepped 
back to his former place, and then sent his voice roaring along 
the deck in an order to get all three lower topsails loosed, ready 
for sheeting home. 

We were now soon to be left to ourselves. The sea beyond 
Rame Head lay broad and blue, and the red and white bands of 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, with now and again a sort of shiver of 
brightness in its glass summit, were plainly to be made out 
against the light azure of the sky over the horizon on the port 
bow. The topsails had not been long loosed when the tug let fall 
our tow rope, and went sweeping round away from us, leaving a 
clean, throbbing, seething are of foam on the water, whilst her 
skipper flourished a farewell to us from a paddle-box. The row 
that now followed put an end to conversation among us. The 
crew split themselves into several gangs; one dragged the hawser 
on to the forecastle, others sheeted home the topsails, others 
hoisted such jibs and staysails as remained to be set; every job 
was productive of a hoarse song, and these rude and harsh notes 
were mingled with the orders of Captain Pipes, the calls of the 
mates, and the occasional shrill whistling of the boatswain. 

I drew away from my companions, and stood looking with 
much interest at the busy scene that recalled my boyish experiences 
with a sharpness I had not found in them for many a long year. 
The crew seemed to work with a will, and sprawled about in true 
‘lively hearty’ style. To be sure they were new brooms, and 
should therefore sweep well. One after another the square sails 
were loosed and set, amid cries from the tops and cross-trees, and 
long-drawn songs on deck. There was a rough music in the 
grinding of hempen running gear travelling over rattling sheaves 
in measured cadence with the voices of the men singing, that was 
pleasant to listento. It resembled nothing in the world that I could 
imagine, and was as much a portion of the ship as the ribs which 
framed her, or the planks which decked her. And pretty it was to 
witness the gradual growth of the canvas, like the shoulders of 
white clouds looking one over another; first the topsails, and 
then the topgallant sails, and then the royals, with staysails 
between, and the spanker hollowing aft, and jibs curving from the 
masthead to the jibbooms, until the ‘Silver Sea’ wore all her 
beauty, and the water tinkled along ber bends like a ringing of 
little bells. The sun was to the westward of south, and Pipes was 
steering the ship right into his flashing wake. Maybe the cheery 
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old skipper would have preferred to give the helmsman a course 
that promised a wider offing, but the ship was close-hauled, 
every bowline taut, the lower yards against the lee rigging, and 
the utmost southing possible would not allow us to approach the 
Eddystone within ten miles. 


Cuapter VII. 


MRS. INGLEFIELD ADMIRES THE SHIP. 


PRESENTLY Miss Edwards and Miss Inglefield left their chairs, 
and they were followed by little Hornby, whose admiration for the 
former lady was evidently very great. I had posted myself on 
the weather quarter, and was praising the cut of the canvas and 
the whole appearance of the handsome clipper ship to Captain 
Pipes when the three came along, leaving Mr. Edwards and the 
Colonel talking, and Mrs. Inglefield ogling the sea through an 
opera-glass. 

‘Yes, ladies, fairly started at last,’ said the little fellow as he 
approached me, ambling alongside Miss Edwards and giving his 
hair a twist forward over his ear; ‘ we shall soon be losing sight 
of the coast of the old home; but people must leave England if 
they want to visit foreign parts. The Equator’s not to be 
crossed, nor Cape Town inspected, nor Table Mountain climbed, 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, without turning one’s 
back on the tight little island. Eh, isn’t it so, Mr. Aubyn? 
aren’t I right ?’ 

‘Quite right, Mr. Hornby,’ I replied. ‘If the world’s to be 
viewed one must sink Great Britain many leagues behind the 
azure main that she rules.’ 

‘Miss Inglefield wants to view the “Silver Sea” under full 
sail, and Mr. Hornby says this is the right place to post ourselves 
in,’ said Miss Edwards. 

‘There’s only one better place, miss,’ exclaimed Pipes, ‘and 
that’s the end of the flying jibboom.’ 

‘And where may that be?’ she inquired, lifting her grand 
eyes to the masts. 

‘Ye see the bowsprit,’ he answered, pointing forwards : ‘ well, 
the flying jibboom end is the extremity of the spar that shoots 
out beyond the bowsprit there. It’s not accessible by females 
unless they’re of the pattern of the sweetheart as followed young 
Billy Taylor in the ditty. Next to that, here’s the proper place, 
miss, as Mr. Hornby says.’ 

Miss Inglefield went to the rail, but there was a short row of 
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hencoops that prevented her from leaning over, so Hornby begged 
her to step on top of one of the coops and hold his hand. This 
she did, but it would not do; the little chap was too short, though 
he strained on. his toes like a crowing cock; and she was about to 
jump down when Pipes rolled up to her with his arm out. 

‘Will you step up, Miss Edwards?’ said I. ‘ I'll support you.’ 

She did so at once, her hand in mine. I may as well own that 
never yet had the mere holding of a woman’s hand caused me the 
strange delight hers did, gloved as it was. She stood erect, a 
noble figure indeed; I marked the curve of her bust, the clear 
cutting of her handsome profile against the windward blue, the 
trembling of her black hair upon her forehead as the slight heel of 
the ship made her lean away from me into the breeze, whilst she 
looked up at the white cloths and down at the glossy green of the 
bends with eyes on fire with the soft brightness that flowed down 
into them out of the shining sails, and that came trembling off the 
water. 

‘This, indeed, is the place to see the ship, Mr. Hornby!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘She looks very beautiful. Agnes, what would I give 
to be able to paint the “ Silver Sea ” as we now view her!’ 

‘There is no brush in the world that could represent those 
blue gleamings,’ answered Miss Inglefield, holding tight to Pipes’s 
great fist and pointing into the distance where a space of water lay 
a darkish azure with a shine in it from contrast with a current, or 
else a flaw of wind that gave the sea an appearance of ice where 
it was. 

‘ You have a sailor’s eye for atmospheric effect,’ said I. 

She looked around at me with a kind of grateful smile, as one 
not much used to getting compliments. 

Meanwhile, Hornby, full of sympathetic gallantry, was running 
his eyes over the vessel with a fixed smile. 

‘I can just see tlie ship’s copper, Mr. Aubyn, said Miss 
Edwards, tightening her clasp of my fingers as she stretched a 
trifle away from me. ‘Agnes, is not the contrast lovely? See! 
the water is a delicate green, like glass, as it washes along the 
dull yellow. How strange, for it is blue elsewhere! How the 
bubbles and beads break as they glide past, and every foam-bell 
shines like asilver ball! I dare say whilst they last they reflect a 
perfect image—a tiny image—of the ship. How exquisite!’ and 
then gazing aloft: ‘Look, Agnes, at the wee sails on the very 
top! . . . Mr. Aubyn, don’t let me tire your arm.’ 

‘There is no fear of that,’ said I. 
* What is the name of that little sail up there ?’ 
‘The mainroyal,’ cried Hornby, determined to be ‘in it.’ 
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‘Is it not like acloud? It might have been cut out of the 
moon. Do you see, Agnes, how it is shot with lustre as though it 
were satin? If I had wings I would fly up there. What a sense 
of liberty a sailor must feel at that height close to the sky, and 
this great world of ocean far down !’ 

The quick heaving of her bosom showed something like real 
magic in the inspiration her dark eyes were drinking in. Pipes’s 
gaze was riveted on her. Hornby, rubbing his hands so swiftly 
together that he might have passed for a marooned seaman en- 
deavouring to get fire out of two pieces of wood, cried, ‘ I always 
knew that the “Silver Sea” was a pretty ship, but you’re making 
a poem of her, Miss Edwards; you're seeing beauties I never 
dreamt she possessed. Eh, Mr. Aubyn? Isn’t it perfectly true 
that the mainroyal, viewed thus, might have been cut out of the 
moon instead of a commonplace bolt of canvas, and sewed with 
twine by a horny hand, fitted with a sailmaker’s palm, and all that 
sort of thing, don’t you know ?’ 

A sudden squeal from the neighbourhood of the skylight 
caused us to bend our eyes in that direction. It was an ejacula- 
tion from Mrs. Inglefield, who, springing up, came waddling 
towards us, crying, ‘ Mind, you imprudent girls! you will tumble 
into the water. What are you doing, Agnes?’ 

Down jumped Miss Inglefield, and Miss Edwards sprang with 
a fine dancing grace on to the deck, her face rich with colour and 
her eyes radiant with the sunshine that had entered them. 

‘There was no occasion to be alarmed, Mrs. Inglefield,’ said 
Mr. Hornby. ‘The young ladies were quite safe, I assure you.’ 

‘ Agnes, I am surprised that you should have put yourself into 
such a position, continued Mrs. Inglefield, rounding on her 
daughter, without heeding little Hornby. ‘ What were you doing 
on that box ?’ 

‘ Looking at the ship, mamma.’ 

‘At what ship ?’ cried the lady, staring out to sea. 

‘ At the ship we’re in,’ said I. 

‘ And what is there to see, Mr. Aubyn?’ she inquired with an 
affected roll of her eyes up the masts. 

Miss Edwards answered for me: ‘The full picture of the 
vessel, Mrs. Inglefield. It is a beautiful sight, and I am sure I 
don’t know why I jumped down when you screamed, unless it was 
because you frightened me, for I could have gone on contentedly 
looking for another hour.’ 

‘Let me hand you up again,’ said I. 

‘No, thank you; Mrs. Inglefield might give another scream,’ 
she replied, sinking her voice. 
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. Let me encourage you to take a peep, Mrs. Inglefield,’ said 
Mr. Hornby. ‘It quite inspired Miss Edwards.’ 

‘Oh, I’m afraid I daren’t. Are you quite sure there is no 
danger ?’ she inquired; and now you saw that she was centralising 
herself, to become a cynosure, the interesting individual of the 
party for the moment, and therefore growing happy. Her con- 
founded vanity beat my time. It was not only contemptible in 
the splendid presence of Margaret Edwards ; it was bad as making 
part of a stout, powdered woman of fifty, of a veal-like complexion 
and of yellow hair to which the colour of her eyes gave the lie 
direct. Yes, I can be cynical and bitter at times, my friends. 
I never liked this woman, and I am not sorry, Mrs. Inglefield, 
that you should now have a chance of reading my deliberate 
opinion of you. 

Pipes had slunk out of the way and was looking after the ship 
in the gangway. 

‘Not an atom of danger,’ cried little Hornby, answering Mrs. 
Inglefield’s question. ‘If you'll step up, Ill hold you, and in 
such a way that if you go overboard I must go too.’ 

This did not suit her; she glanced askant at him and then 
gushed out: ‘Oh, I think I must look if it is worth seeing. Give 
me your hand, Agnes,’ and she made a feint of putting her foot on 
the hencoop, but in reality took care to do no more than exhibit 
a tight new boot with a long heel in the middle of the sole. 

Hornby stepped back with an affronted sniff and feigned an 
interest in the leeward sea. The lady’s manceuvring was only too 
palpably meant for me; there was no help for it; so, ‘ Permit me 
to give you my hand,’ said I, and up she got with the grace of a 
goose stepping out of a pond. 

‘Where am I to look, Mr. Aubyn ?’ she exclaimed. ‘ Please 
tell me; and oh, be careful of me!’ 

‘It’s the whole picture of the ship that your daughter and 
Miss Edwards found beautiful,’ I replied, not greatly enjoying the 
fleshy grip of her hand. 

‘What J thought so lovely, mamma, was the contrast of the 
ship’s copper with the water and the foam,’ said Miss Inglefield, 
who rather surprised me by not looking ashamed of her mother’s 
ridiculous posture-making; but she was used to it, I suppose ; 
had been born to it as a maternal feature, and was as little 
sensible of it as a mulatto is of the ebony skin of Massa Jumbo, 
his farder. 

But Mrs. Inglefield was nota lady to seek for natural beauties out- 
side her looking-glass, nor one to find them, evenif she took the trouble 
to peer. She had mounted the hencoop to exhibit her figure, and 
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was holding on to me because she had some appreciation of the 
picturesque effect a young man of a loftier stature than Hornby, 
and on the whole better-looking than Moses Pipes, can import into 
a bit of grouping. There was a satirical gleam in Miss Margaret’s 
eyes that fully illustrated her thoughts. On the other hand Miss 
Agnes watched her mother with a little anxiety, as though wanting 
her to see enough to justify her (Agnes) in getting on to the hen- 
coop. The sea was wonderfully calm; there was not the faintest 
fold to elevate or depress by a hand’s-breadth the steady pointing of 
the jibboom; and the weight of wind was so uniform that the ship’s 
inclination remained constant; hence there was no occasion for 
Mrs. Inglefield to sway about under pretence of balancing herself ; 
nevertheless had she been a circus-rider standing on the back of a 
flying steed, and preparing for a header through a hoop, she could 
not have rolled into more attitudes. 

‘Oh, be careful of me, Mr. Aubyn!’ she would exclaim from 
time to time, as if, forsooth! she were some tender and forlorn 
damsel with nothing in the wide world but my breast to look to 
should she suddenly capsize. I never regretted Hornby’s stature 
more than then. He was the first to suggest the enjoyment, and, 
confound him, he ought to have had it! My heart is for leaving a 
woman’s figure alone when its poetic growth ceases, and it becomes 
a body rather than a form. To criticise is mean and ungentle- 
manly when one’s opinions are not challenged. But description 
is fair enough when a woman of fifty, holding a young man’s 
hand, climbs awkwardly on to a ship’s hencoop and stands a bold 
conformation against the sky, accepting the furtive grins of hairy 
forecastle sailors as tributes to her admirable proportions, and 
smirking so as to satisfy the kindliest observer that if she has one 
conviction stronger and more deeply rooted than another, it is 
that she is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever, and that her love- 
liness increases, and that she will never pass into nothingness. 

‘ Hallo, Amy!’ shouted the Colonel, suddenly spying her just as 
she had spied her daughter; ‘what on earth are you doing up 
there? what are you trying to see?—Anything strange in sight, 
Hornby ?’ 

‘The poor man gets so nervous as he grows old, Mr. Aubyn,’ 
said Mrs. Inglefield. ‘Please help me down. The ship indeed 
looks beautiful, and—and—do you know I am positively certain 
that I sha’n’t be able to jump?’ 

‘Colonel,’ I sang out, not seeing my way here at all, ‘ will 
you come and help Mrs. Inglefield off this hencoop ?’ 

‘Oh, I think I can manage,’ said she, ‘if you'll let me put my 
hands upon your shoulders.’ 
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This was as bad as asking me to put my arm round her waist 
and help her down in that fashion. I glanced at Miss Edwards 
and saw her struggling with laughter. If Mrs. Inglefield chose to 
be ridiculous I was determined that she should not make me look 
absurd ; so I said,‘ Don’t attempt to jump. The hencoop is higher 
than you imagine ;’ and the Colonel arriving I exclaimed, ‘ You 
had better lift her off, sir,’ and let go her hand, and backed away, 
whilst her husband cast his arms about her waist. 

Had I not fore-calculated her weight I should have been able to 
estimate it with tolerable accuracy by watching the manceuvring 
that followed. First of all the Colonel’s hat fell off. * Now be care- 
ful, my dear!’ he roared ; ‘ whatever you do don’t jump on my feet. 
For God’s sake—gently—mind how you come!’ he shouted as she 
fell towards him. The Jeast lurch of the ship must have sent the 
pair of them sprawling at that moment; as it was there was slope 
enough in the deck to render great caution necessary. Enough if 
I say that before Mrs. Inglefield was safely removed from the hen- 
coop, the Colonel was not only without his hat, but the left side 
of his shirt collar was broken flat on to his coat; his watch, torn up 
from his waistcoat pocket, dangled at the end of the chain; and 
I had watched with some interest a couple of buttons roll away 
like sixpences to leeward. 

‘ A narrow escape for me,’ said I to Miss Edwards. 

She dared not answer me, and to conceal her merriment walked 
right aft past the fellow at the helm, who was grinning as though 
the whole performance had been undertaken for his exclusive 
diversion. 

After all this the Colonel went below to brush his hair and 
change his collar, and was followed by his wife and daughter. The 
rest of us went to Mr. Edwards, who sat smoking a cigar in an 
American chair, with his legs hoisted up and his head sloped back. 

‘What’s been the matter?’ said he. ‘It pains my neck to 
turn my head. I caught a glimpse of Mrs. Inglefield on the hen- 
coop and heard you call the Colonel, Aubyn.’ 

I explained, whilst Miss Edwards laughed continuously. 

‘I say, Edwards, mumbled little Hornby, taking a precautionary 
squint into the cabin through the sky-light, ‘I like the Colonel, 
and Miss Agnes is very delightful. But Mrs. Inglefield, eh? 
good-hearted, I’m sure, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know; 
but a trifle conceited, eh? and not over polite, I think. Miss 
Edwards, you heard me offer her my hand, yet without thanking 
me she turned to her daughter and asked for hers !’ 

Mr. Edwards laughed heartily. ‘She’s thoroughly good-natured, 
as you say, Hornby,’ heexclaimed. ‘She’s a woman, and therefore 
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you can’t quarrel with her for being a little conceited. Don’t you 
know the sex yet? what would they be without vanity ? Water, 
Hornby! tasteless water, man; which, as you are aware, very few 
men, and least of all teetotallers, find palatable. Probably Mrs. 
Inglefield isa little over-dashed with spirit—a trifle too strong, let 
us say—for every one’s taste; but at sea individuality is a useful 
feature in a companion as a source of amusement, and I don’t think 
that either she or the Colonel,’ said he looking at me, ‘will dis- 
appoint us.’ 

Here little Hornby begged not to be misunderstood. Heaven 
knew he was the last man in the world to say an unkind thing of 
anybody, least ofall ofalady! Only he thought it a mistake—mind, 
he spoke under correction—for a middle-aged woman with a grown- 
up daughter to mount a hencoop, and cut capers and all that sort 
of thing, don’t you know, as if she were learning the tight-rope. 

‘Had you supported her, you would be entitled to complain,’ 
said I. 

‘Mr. Aubyn,’ exclaimed Miss Edwards, with her eyes flashing 
with laughter, ‘ what would you have done had she insisted on your 
dismounting her ?’ 

‘I should have called to the sailors to spread a sail to receive 
her in, I replied. 

Mr. Edwards broke into a loud ha-ha! and then called out to 
the chief mate to tell himif the ship was moving. Mr. Alan Bird, 
whose sailorly appearance it was pleasant to look at, cast his eye 
over the side, and said, ‘ We’re slipping through it a full five, sir.’ 

‘God bless me!’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards: ‘ who would have 
supposed it? Margaret, if this weather lasts another month I shall 
be able to dance a waltz with you.’ 

‘ Are you fond of dancing, Miss Edwards?’ inquired Hornby, 
with much admiration in his face. 

‘Very.’ 

‘So am I. We'll have a good many dances before we reach 
the Cape, [hope. There’s nothing like a ship’s deck for revolving 
on; anda slight rolling and pitching motion helps wonderfully.’ 

‘Can you dance on your toes, Hornby ?’ asked Edwards. 

‘Only on my toes,’ answered the little fellow. ‘What other 
part should a man who can dance use? His heels? Heaven 
save you! Skimming is only possible on the toes, eh, Mr. Aubyn ? 
I'd as lief pirouette on wooden legs as dance flat and all that sort 
of thing, don’t you know!’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Edwards, speaking slowly through his nose in 
enjoyment of his cigar; ‘this is pleasure. TZhis may be termed 
happiness. Look at the beautiful blue over the masts! Faith, we 
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might as well be gliding over a silk carpet as for any water that’. 
to be felt here. The deuce is in it if this don’t cure me.’ 

I saw his daughter look around her, and noticed how her 
beautiful face reflected the delight the sea-picture gave her. I 
had often heard of that old-fashioned word sensibility—the capacity, 
I believe, of being emotionally affected—but never could have 
imagined such an illustration of its meaning as I found in this girl. 
You’d remark the light kindling in her face, her red lips parting, 
her dark eyes softening and brightening at once, and swear that she 
must be able to see deeper than most mortals could fathom, to get 
out of mere blueness and sunshine the spirit that worked the quiet 
transport in her she’d exhibit. 

Still, on that afternoon the ‘ Silver Sea’ and the wide expanse of 
water trembling under the gentle breeze formed a spectacle to 
account for a delight and admiration in any one. On our right 
the Cornish coast hung dim and blue on the horizon, more like a 
line of vapour that the breeze had settled away to leeward than a 
range of cliffs. You’d follow it into blobs and films till your eye 
came to a sail gleaming like a star, and then right away round on 
the port side the dome of the heavens stood like an inverted 
sapphire cup, supported by the dark-blue floor of the sea, the 
boundaries of which, however, were of a crystalline paleness. In the 
south-west, the sun hung in unclouded glory, and the wake of him 
—a shaft of white fire—shivered like liquid simmering silver under 
the gentle but steady air that was keeping our sails full, and 
inclining the ship and forcing her through it almost noiselessly 
save under the counter, whence rose the sounds of eddying water 
and the seething of bubbles floating in the furrow ploughed up 
by the great share of our keel. The sunshine was nearly ahead 
as we steered, and the concavities aloft were in shadow: this 
made the picture the more beautiful, and seeing Miss Edwards 
looking I asked her to observe the silvery glint in the sky at the 
edges of the sails, as though the brightness pouring down on them 
flowed off in an argent haze from the roundness in front. But 
she had already noticed that. It was the topmost canvas that 
appeared to take her fancy most. 

‘They are perfect summer clouds!’ she exclaimed, sending her 
beautiful glance up to them and leaning back till you saw the 
white of her throat like snow in the sun, whilst, her noble figure 
lay in an almost floating posture, reminding me of a painting I 
once saw that represented one of earth’s early daughters gazing 
into the heavens for the star that was to signal her angel-lover’s 
intention to descend to her. Hornby, casting his glance upon her at 
that moment, struck an attitude of admiration. 
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‘One hears a good deal about the beauty of sailing-ships,’ she 
continued half-dreamily, more as if she were thinking aloud than 
talking to me; ‘ but few people I dare say realise the genius, the 
exquisite taste that is shown in the arrangement of such sails as 
those up there. How perfectly they fit the poles they are stretched 
upon! Are those things called poles, Mr. Aubyn ?’ said she, with 
her eyes still fixed on the far-up mainroyal. 

‘They are called yards,’ [ answered. 

‘How the sails mount!’ she continued, ‘rising one above 
another and growing smaller and smaller. What could be more 
graceful? And what a crowd of sails—four on the mast behind, 
and ten on the other two masts; and how many on the bowsprit 
and between the masts, Mr. Aubyn?’ 

I reckoned, and including the spanker made out ten. 

‘That makes twenty-four !’ 

‘And you may add ten more in the shape of studding-sails.’ 

‘Thirty-four! is not that impossible? The ship could not 
carry them; their weight would upset her.’ 

Here Mr. Edwards, who had been listening, flipped the ash from 
his cigar and said, ‘Hornby, don’t some ships carry more canvas 
than this craft ? are not there sails called sky-sails ?’ 

‘Why, yes, certainly—sky-sails, moon-sails, cloud-cleaners, 
star-gazers, jib-o’-jibs, ringtails, jimmy greens, water-sails, and all 
that sort of thing, don’t you know!’ replied the little fellow, 
airing these marine terms with a laughable air of complacency. 

‘It is wonderful that sailors should be able to remember such 
names,’ said Miss Edwards, sitting erect and speaking in her usual 
manner. Her father and Hornby had broken the spell, and she 
had come down from the sky where the favourite little royals were 
to the prosaic life of the ship’s decks. 


Carter VIII. 


MR. HORNBY IS UPSET. 


At the rate of five knots an hour it did not take the ‘ Silver 
Sea’ long torun out of sight of land. A good while before the sun 
stood low, the sea-line around us was unbroken by any other points 
than those of sails) There was a new moon overhead, a mere 
paring of mother o’ pearl, and there was nothing else in the sky: 
it was just a concave of deep blue, and the sun as he went down 
it grew large and red, and his fiery spokes waned till his disap- 
pearance promised the vanishment of a clean crimson disk. But 
as the afternoon progressed the breeze freshened ; the sea darkened 
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under it, and the ripples as they curled took an edging of white 
that made a prism of the deep beneath the slanting lustre. It 
crept yet a point or so farther into the east, which enabled Cap- 
tain Pipes to brace in the yards alittle ; and the ‘ Silver Sea’ went 
along as quietly and swiftly as a flying gull, unrolling a gleaming 
ribband behind her. 

But all on a sudden—and it was past six o'clock, and I was 
waiting for the summons to go below and prepare myself for the 
dinner-table—the jibboom of the ship slightly rose, and there was 
a gentle floating heave along the whole length of the vessel that 
seemed to pass like a kind of yearning through the very bowels 
of her ; and then the jibboom sank, and then it rose again. 

‘A hint of the Atlantic swell, Mr. Bird,’ said I to the chief mate, 
who had charge of the deck. 

‘ Yes,’ he replied ; ‘it is not often that one finds the English 
Channel flat as a pond so far down.’ 

The swell was exceedingly light at first, searcely perceptible 
indeed ; but after a few breathings it became more of a heave, and 
the swing of the ship over it, though trifling enough, was dis- 
tinctly appreciable. 

‘I wonder if I mean to be sick, Mr. Bird,’ said I. 

‘ Nonsense, sir!’ he exclaimed encouragingly. 

‘Well, I don’t know. A six months’ training won’t help a man 
after fourteen or fifteen years. This is just the movement’ to try 
me, any way—slow and deliberate.’ ‘ 

I was determined to test myself at once, not wishing to wait 
to make a fool of myself at the dinner-table; because though I 
had not in the smallest degree set myself up for a nautical man 
on the strength of my early voyage, yet I could not but reflect 
that Mr. Edwards and, to a certain extent, his daughter were 
disposed to think of me and treat me as one; and there was 
perhaps a reasonable pride in my desire to support the character 
that had been forced upon me. Accordingly I stepped right aft 
astern of the man at the wheel, where the motion of the ship was 
best to be felt—tthe swell was dead west and took us fair on the 
starboard bow—end here I put my whole mind into the heaving, 
thinking of it and trying to feel it with all my might. Such of 
course is the best way to be sea-sick, the shortest cut into that 
affliction: but nothing came of it; not the least feeling of nausea 
troubled me. Mr. Bird watched me with curiosity. 

‘Well,’ said he, approaching and laughing ; ‘ how do you feel, 
sir ?’ 

‘As well as you, Mr Bird,—with an appetite unimpaired 
which is a very excellent assurance, I replied, much in love with 
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myself, for I had had considerable misgivings ; ‘if I can stand this 
I can stand worse.’ 

As I said this Mr. Edwards’s head appeared in the companion. 
He and the others had been below since half-past five or there- 
abouts. I saw the steward at his eldow helping him up, and I 
advanced to give the old gentleman a hoist out of the hatchway. 
He grasped my hand and said, ‘ Aubyn, the ship’s rolling, by 
George !’ 

‘ There’s a trifle of swell come along—very faint though,’ said 
I, noticing that he was rather yellow. 

‘D’ye feel at all sick?’ he asked, clinging to me and looking 
about him uneasily. 

‘Not in the least,’ said I. 

‘Then I do, he exclaimed. ‘ Perhaps it’ll pass off here. 
Will you shove a chair near the rail there—in case? I can’t run, 
you know,’ he added with a hollow laugh, the very ghost of his 
usual hearty explosions. 

I did as he requested and helped him to sit down ; then asked 
if he thought his daughter would like to come on deck, as I should 
be happy to conduct her. He shook his head and waved his hand, 
in token that he was not just then very capable of speech. 

‘Like a dear fellow, don’t hang about me,’ said he; so I left 
him and rejoined the mate. 

The heave was long, slow, and rhythmical, with a true deep- 
water touch in it, and the canvas would flatten in a bit as the ship 
leaned, whilst you heard the churning of foam forward when her 
forefoot took the gleaming slants. I talked with Mr Bird about 
the vessel and her crew, and found him to be an extremely agree- 
able, well-spoken man, plain and straight in his remarks, and a 
person of experience in his profession. He told me he had had 
command for two years of a ship trading to the East Indies, but 
lost the berth in consequence of the insolvency of the firm the 
vessel belonged to, and for six months he had been kicking his 
heels ashore vainly seeking employment. He had a wife and 
child, and therefore the obligation of obtaining work Jay very 
heavy upon him ; and when he received an offer to go as chief mate 
of the ‘ Silver Sea’ he accepted the berth thankfully. 

‘The long and short of it is, sir,’ said he, ‘there are too many 
captains and mates. Some of us are much fitter for the fore- 
rastle where men are wanted than the quarter-deck; but we all 
wish to be bosses, and so scores of us are starving.’ 

Meanwhile as we conversed, walking up and down, I gazed 
occasionally at Mr. Edwards, who sat very still with his face 
turned towards the sea, and his left hand grasping a belaying-pin 
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that pierced the rail where he was. But presently sundry jerkings 
of the elbow, accompanied by a bowing movement followed by con- 
vulsive recoils, warned me that the crisis was not far off ; and true 
enough in a few minutes the old fellow was exceedingly ill. 

‘It ’ll do him good,’ said Mr. Bird, with a touch of the compas- 
sion that your genuine sailor always feels for a nauseated fellow- 
creature. ‘It’ll clear out his long-sbore swash, and that should 
earry off his rheumatism.’ 

I went and stood near him—out of his sight, however—pre 
pared to assist him should his gout prove a hindrance to his 
free and necessary posture-making; but he managed very well; 
indeed you would not have suspected that he was afflicted with 
swellings and acute stiffnesses ; he was out of his chair and overhung 
the rail, and had he been a sailor drawing a bucket of water over 
the side he could not have rolled about on his legs more elastically. 
After a little his throes passed and he fell into his chair again 
with his handkerchief to his face. 

‘Can I be of use to you, Mr Edwards ?’ I inquired, stepping 
round. 

He withdrew his handkerchief and looked at me, and I started 
back, utterly amazed, and for the moment seriously alarmed. I 
hardly recognised him ; his face appeared to have shrunk to half its 
former size; his lips had disappeared and his mouth was a little 
cave, and his chin close enough to his nose to serve as a portrait 
for a man of eighty. 

‘ Good heavens!’ cried I, much agitated by the extraordinary 
transformation that had been wrought in a few minutes. * What 
is the matter with you, Mr. Edwards ?’ 

‘I have loft my teef—they fell out when I wav fick,’ he 
mumbled ; and now that he opened his mouth I perceived that 
where a row of glittering teeth had sparkled there was nothing to 
be seen but gum, quite toothless gum. Yes; in his convulsions 
he had cast his pearls to the marine swine, he had hove them 
overboard, and his physiognomy had undergone an amazing and 
alarming change. 

‘I have anover fet below,’ said he, producing a bunch of keys 
and picking out one of them; ‘they’re in a cafe in ve yellow port- 
manteau in ve lower bunk. Will you kindly bring vem to me?’ 

I took the keys and hurried below, grateful for the errand, for 
my suppressed laughter came very near to exploding me. I 
eutered his berth and found the yellow portmanteau and the box 
of teeth inside, but had to linger in order to exhaust my mirth. 
When I returned I found him recovering from another attack. 
By this time I had my gravity under command, and said, very 
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soberly, ‘ Here are your teeth, Mr. Edwards ; but I shouldn’t advise 
you to put them into your mouth until your nausea has abated, for 
it would be no joke to lose these too. Shall I fetch you a basin ?’ 

He declined, mumbling that he felt better; and then turning 
his head aside he deftly slipped the teeth into his mouth and 
looked at me once more with his face restored to its usual propor- 
tions. He dried his eyes and said,‘I feel relieved. It’s a great 
nuisance that I should have lost those teeth. If these go we must 
turn back. I never thought of such a thing happening when I 
asked you to put a chair for me here. I hate the fuss of a basin,’ 
he added, pulling off his hat and wiping his face. ‘ However, I 
shall not imperil these. I'll extract them if I feel another attack 
coming on. Kindly call to the steward, Aubyn, for a little brandy, 
will you?’ [did so. ‘I am certainly relieved,’ he continued, ‘ may- 
be this is the physic I have been wanting all along ;’ and he lay back 
in his chair, still very yellow, but apparently in no great suffering. 

The steward arrived with some brandy, and my friend helped 
himself to a caulker. 

‘TI shall not dine to day, 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

I now discovered that I had not heard the first dinner-bell, and 
that the second would ring in about ten minutes; so, as Mr. 
Edwards said he'd rather be left alone, I dived below, where 
another hearty fit of laughter pretty well cleared out the merri- 
ment that was left in me. 

The breeze freshening with the decline of the sun was giving 
the ship a real sailing heel; and the speed of the swell coming at 
her combined with her own floating rush at the brows of the folds 
rendered the motion of the vessel tolerably lively. The Inglefields’ 
cabin was next to mine, and through the bulkhead I could hear 
noise enough to satisfy me that one or both of its inmates were ill. 
The sound, however, was muffled, and sometimes I thought it 
sounded more like an argument or even a quarrel than sea-sickness. 
However, no time was allowed me to make sure, nor indeed was 
the matter of the least importance ; the second bell rang and I 
stepped forth. 

The cabin looked extremely cheerful. Both tables were laid 
for dinner, and the red lustre that the setting sun filled the air 
with came torough the open skylight and shot a rosy brightness 
into glass and plate and mirror. The warm wind blew down and 
kept all the plants trembling. I was the first to put in an 
appearance, but Captain Pipes was not long after me; he stepped 

forth from his cabin with his hair freshly brushed, and looking 
burnished with the oil upon it, and his face radiant with the 
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polishing of a towel; he had likewise shipped a clean collar, and 
he wore a velvet waistcoat that was embellished with brass buttons 


and a hair watchguard of the thickness of signal halliards. Next 
emerged little Hornby, and then the Inglefields’ cabin door was 
5 opened and the Colonel protruding his head shouted, ‘Is dinner 
1 ready?’ On being told that it was he came out, carefully closing 
¥ . the door behind him. Almost at the same moment Miss Edwards 
t / approached and said to the Colonel, ‘Agnes has asked me to 
t | excuse her. She is lying down. The motion of the vessel has 
F | upset her.’ 
? ‘A nice look out!’ said the Colonel in his loud voice; ‘her 
mother’s been fearfully ill too. But she’s better now, J am happy 
k to say. Can I be of use to Agnes ?’ 
Ys ' ‘I think not,’ answered Miss Edwards, ‘she believes she will 
% j not suffer much if she keeps quite still.’ Then looking around her, 
k j ‘ Where is my father ?’ she asked. 
5° i ‘On deck, I replied. ‘He will not join us. He too has been 
d ; a little upset, but I left him very much better, and desirous of 
: being alone.’ 
i ‘ Pray excuse me, I should like to see him,’ she exclaimed, and 
a went to the companion ladder. I noticed that Hornby made a 
d ; staggering movement as though to offer to hand her on deck ; but 
I. j he did no more than that, either for fear that his services would 
re i be declined or because he did not feel equal to much exertion. 
a . Captain Pipes was before me, but she wanted no help; she danced 
up the ladder with her magnificent hair uncovered, and we stood 
1s waiting for her to return. 
at ‘Is Edwards very sick, Mr. Aubyn ?’ asked Hornby. 
ds ‘He has been—very sick indeed,’ I answered. 
ds’ ‘It’s a very unpleasant movement, Pipes,’ said the little fellow. 
ar ‘It’s not a healthy roll, a fair honest plunging and all that sort 
ll. of thing, don’t you know!’ 
it ‘Oh, you mustn’t take any notice of it, sir,’ responded Pipes. 
ss. i ‘It’s too trifling for the likes of you, Mr. Hornby, to think of.’ 
ase ‘My wife has been confoundedly ill,’ exclaimed the Colonel ; 
iI ‘hang me if I think I ought to leave her. However, she can call 
) out. May as well go and see my daughter whilst we're waiting,’ 
uid | and he entered her berth. 
air | ‘Treally think Mr. Edwards should have shipped a stewardess,’ 
ess | said I. ‘It’s impossible for us to attend upon the young ladies in 
nd their berths, Mr. Hornby, glad as we should be to do so; and if 
an Miss Edwards should be sea-sick, who’s to attend to her and her 
ed companion ?’ 
ng ‘ She’s not going to be sea-sick, Mr. Aubyn,’ exclaimed Pipes. 
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‘ Besides, nausea don’t last long. A stooardess would only be in 
the road, as I told Mr. Edwards. I’m not fond of ’em, they get 
spoilt by tips, and grow impudent and there’s no managing them. 
The last stooardess I was shipmate with, Mr. Hornby, was 
drunk, morning, noon, and night. She twice set the vessel on fire, 
and stole a regular proper freight of wearing apparel out of the 
ladies’ boxes.’ 

After a little Miss Edwards returned and said to me, ‘ Papa 
prefers to be left alone. He is much better.’ And then throwing 
a half-bashful look around she exclaimed, ‘Am I to be the only 
lady ?’ 

‘Yes,’ cried the Colonel, arriving just then. ‘ Agnes is help- 
less and my wife’s in bed, or next door to it.’ 

She looked concerned at this, but made no fuss abont being 
the only lady, and sat down. My seat was next hers. Pipes took 
the chair at the head, and Hornby and the Colonel faced me. 
This filled the table ; but in spite of three of the party being away 
the other table was wanted, too: for shortly after we had taken our 
places the chief mate—relieved by the second officer—came below 
for his dinner. I now discovered that in respect of attendance we 
were better off than I had supposed, for a smooth-faced German 
appeared on the scene and helped the steward to wait upon us. It 
was a real treat to watch old Pipes. The head of the table was 
his place by rights; though he did not look the sort of man to 
appropriate it in the face of his owner, or Mr. Edwards, if the 
programme had not arranged for him to be there. He was very 
nervous, wore a fixed smile, and manceuvred with his spoon with 
many an askant peep round to see what the others did. 

Hornby said he did not want any soup, and declined it, I 
thought, with an air of suppressed irritability. We were all of us 
rather taciturn at the first start, just briefly expressing our regret 
that the others were not well enough to join us, whilst I could see 
the Colonel pricking his ears for any sound in his wife’s cabin. The 
table was well aft—abaft the mizzen-mast—and the heave of the 
vessel was very perceptible. The trays hanging from the upper 
deck swung steadily, bulkheads creaked, and the soup in our plates 
showed the variableness of the ship’s posture by its inclination. 

‘What’s the matter, Hornby ?’ suddenly bawled the Colonel in 
the little fellow’s ear. ‘ You don’t seem up to the mark. Any- 
thing wrong ?’ 

‘ Nothing—nothing. The excellent lunch I made has spoilt 
my appetite,’ answered Hornby.. ‘Steward, a little brandy-and- 
water. Brandy's an excellent tonic, Miss Edwards,’ and he smiled 
upon her with a face that was slowly growing ashen. 
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I saw how it was, and out of sympathy forbore to glance at him. 
But maybe in saying this I am assuming more kindness than I 
felt ; for to tell the truth any share of attention he might have 
claimed from me I bestowed unreservedly on Miss Edwards. If 
the fascination of this girl was felt by me when the length of a 
ship’sdeck separated us, how would it be,do you suppose, when we 
sat side by side, so close that our elbows almost touched, and when 
the fragrance that clothed her as an atmosphere invested me? 
The motion of the ship had no more effect upon her, apparently, 
than upon Pipes. The eyes she turned on me preserved their 
wonted fires; the rich damask lay unpaled upon her cheeks; the 
breeze had caressed her hair when she ran on deck, and slightly 
disordered it, and methought she looked the more beautiful for 
the blown and tossed appearance of the tresses over her forehead. 

‘How many voyages have you made,’ I asked her, ‘to account 
for your indifference to this motion ?’ 

‘I never was on the sea before, except when crossing to France,’ 
she answered. ‘Iam sure I cannot say why the movement does 
not affect me. Yet I certainly do not feel it.’ 

‘ Because you're a born sailor, miss,’ said Pipes, looking at her 
with profound admiration. ‘The way you jumped up that ladder 
satisfied my mind. There can be no sea ‘twixt this and Agulhas 
that can trouble you.’ 

The compliment intended was immense, and she evidently 
enjoyed it. 

‘Hornby, you should have tried the soup: it was really ex- 
cellent,’ cried the Colonel. ‘ Did you engage the cook ?’ 

The little man answered ‘ No’ in a faint voice. 

‘I hope he understands curry,’ continued the Colonel, talking 
as usual at the top of his voice, as though endeavouring to make 
himself heard by people fifty yards off. ‘ And will you be having 
sausages down in your menoos, Hornby? It’s an odd question,’ 
cried he, staring into the plate of beef the steward had put before 
him: ‘but there’s nothing I enjoy more for breakfast than pork 
sausages and bacon—good, fat, prime bacon, not the rashers you’d 
cut from a Juan Fernandez boar. Steward,some mustard. Couldn’t 
look at such things at night, Captain Pipes, but in the morning a 
man can take liberties with his digestion.’ 

‘There’s worse eating than sausages and bacon,’ said the 
skipper. 

Chatter of this kind was not conducive to Hornby’s restoration. 
He turned his eyes—from which all lustre had fled—sideways on 
to the noisy and heedless Colonel, and then pretended to eat 
from the plate before him; but he was fast succumbing: heroic as 
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his efforts were, he could not stave off the crisis, though I believe 
he would have gone on battling for some time longer had it not 
been for Mrs. Inglefield. The Colonel had scarcely silenced his 
tongue, when a variety of dismal sounds broke out in his cabin; 
he threw down his knife and fork, listened a moment as if to make 
sure, and then crying out, ‘By George! I thought I couldn’t he 
mistaken!’ ran to his wife’s berth. 

As though bitten in the leg, Hornby sprang from his chair. 
He looked at Miss Edwards as if he would apologise for quitting 
the table, crammed his pocket-handkerchief into his mouth, and 
bolted on deck. 

‘It was the Colonel’s talk,’ I exclaimed, trying to look con- 
cerned; but the image of the little flying figure was too much for 
me, and I fell back laughing immoderately. ‘I am very un- 
charitable,’ said I, wipirg my eyes, ‘ but—but—’ and off I started 
afresh. 

My outburst was the best thing that could have happened; but 
for that, the hasty flight of Hornby, coupled with the sounds in 
Mrs. Inglefield’s cabin, must, I think, have dismissed Miss Edwards 
from the table, if it had not obliged me to retire also. But my 
mirth proved contagious. Miss Edwards laughed heartily, aban- 
doning after a few moments her efforts to look grave; and, seeing 
how the land lay, old Pipes tuned up his saw-like notes, so that by 
the time we had recovered there was silence in the Colonel’s berth. 
Presently he emerged and resumed his place. 

‘It turns out that it was my fault,’ said he, glaring round him 
for his plate, which the German under-steward had removed. 
‘Mrs. Inglefield says that my conversation upset her. How the 
dickens, Captain, could she hear me? Are your partitions there 
made of cardboard? Why, hang it,’ he roared, ‘one would suppose 
it was necessary to scream to make one’s words hearable in my 
wife’s berth. Hallo! what’s become of Hornby?’ 

‘I fancy that your conversation upset him too,’ said I. 

‘Upset him? Why,’ cried he, ‘what the deuce was there in 
what I said to—? tut! tut! he has no stomach. It’s the motion of 
the ship that’s done for him, not my conversation.’ 

He fell to his dinner again, eating like an ogre. There could 
be no doubt that he had doubled the Cape several times. 

If the proximity of my beautitul companion had disposed me to 
a somewhat sentimental mood, it was not easy to preserve that 
temper amidst this rushing in and out, the escape of Hornby, the 
shouts of the Colonel, and the muffled moans of his wife. The 
cooking was good, the dishes numerous and excellent, and the 
wines of a quality one would expect at the hands of so hospitable 
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and generous a liver as Edwards. Still that first dinner aboard 
the ‘ Silver Sea’ was scarcely asuccess. It was all gobble—gobble 
—with tke Colonel, intermingled with frequent listening for fresh 
alarms from his wife’s cabin; Miss Edwards was clearly anxious 
for the meal to come to an end; the chief mate departed as he 
had entered without reference to us, and his place at the second 
table was taken by hairy Mr. Nicholas Semple; and Pipes talked 
and behaved as though he felt, now that Hornby was gone, he 
should not recover his ease and composure until he was on deck. 
We did not, therefore, prolong our sitting, and the red of the 
sunset was still in the sky when we rose. Airy and elegant as the 
cabin was, I was not sorry to quit it. Until you are seasoned to 
the movements of a vessel the smell of food, the straining sounds 
of fastenings, the murmurs of sufferers, are prone to fill the mind 
with misgivings. I had laughed at little Hornby so cruelly that I 
did not want the tables to be turned, and though I was not in the 
least degree sensible of nausea, I nevertheless stepped on deck with 
alacrity, and was not a little comforted to find myself there. 


CrapTer IX. 


A SMALL ALARM. 


I rounp the ‘Silver Sea’ sailing in the midst of a beautiful ocean 
picture. The breeze had freshened considerably, and was blowing 
dead abeam, and with her yards braced in a little the ship was 
racing over the swell like a locomotive. Not a halliard had been 
touched, not a sheet started; all plain sail—that is, every cloth of 
canvas that she carried, except the studding-sails, was upon her; 
she was crowded from the waterways to the trucks, tacks down and 
weather leeches taut; and through it she was rushing in true 
clipper fashiou, with the white swirl to leeward hissing up into the 
scuppers every time the send of the swell helped the wind to 
sharpen her heel, and the water rolling over into snow from the 
weather bow. Past the starboard cat-head was the red sky, a 
fiery crimson at the water-line and paling into orange as the 
splendour floated on high till at the zenith it melted into blue 
that swept deepening into dark violet over our stern where there 
was a star or two. The wind was fresh, though not yet chill; but 
the immense spaces of canvas overhead filled the air with a stormy 
roaring, and hearing it made you look around for half a gale, and 
note with surprise that the skipper evidently could not find weight 
enough abroad to stow the mizzen-royal for us. There was nothing 
in sight but greenish water, touched in the westward with the 
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pink haze, trembling in little surges from the windward horizon 
and running with smooth backs streaked with froth into the north 
and west. You'd notice how this fine little vessel steered herself 
by the long spells of quiet the fellow at the wheel found betwixt 
each trifling movement of the spokes. It was as complete a bit 
of yachting in its way as can be imagined; only instead of the 
yawl, or cutter, or schooner-rig, you had the three masts of a ship 
over you; and instead of the dandy togs of the yachtsman, and the 
clear ivory-white decks and fine-weather furniture of the pleasure 
eraft, you had a knot of Tower Hill and Dutch Boarding House 
beauties, with grimy skins and outlandish clothes, stumping about 
forwards, and an interior between bulwarks garnished with those 
matters of long-boat, caboose, spare-booms, scuttle-butts, and the 
like, which are always conspicuous among the fitting of a ship of 
the ‘ Silver Sea’ class. 

I found Mr. Hornby and Mr. Edwards together, in chairs, in 
the spot where I had left the latter gentleman. The contrast of 
their figures was exceedingly diverting. Mr. Edwards’s large figure 
filled his chair handsomely, and his dimensions were perhaps 
exaggerated by his keeping one leg forked out; whilst the back 
view of Hornby might have enabled him to pass for Edwards’s little 
son, as he sat with his arms folded, looking at the sky over the 
rail. 

They both said they felt better. 

‘Indeed, Aubyn,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards, ‘I am so much im- 
proved that I hope to have mastered my nausea by to-morrow.’ 

‘I hope you will indeed,’ I replied. 

‘The more active the motion is the less it affects me,’ said he. 
‘It was the slow heaving—the gradual lifting, as it might be, 
of one’s feet into one’s head—that did for me.’ 

‘There’s no use in being too graphic, Edwards,’ remonstrated 
Hornby. 

‘I had no idea you meant to be overwhelmed, Mr. Hornby,’ 
said I. ‘Surely it was my turn before yours, considering you are 
a shipowner ?’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,’ he exclaimed a little pettisbly. 
‘The fact of a man owning ships won’t save him. You might as 
well consider a chemist as proof against poisons because he sells 
arsenic, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know!’ 

‘Where’s my daughter?’ asked Mr. Edwards. 

‘With Miss Inglefield, I believe,’ said I, ‘who with her mother 
is ill enough to require attention.’ 

‘If I'd foreseen this, they should have had a stewardess,’ said 
he; ‘but Pipes was against it; and really we are so pestered 
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with servants at home, that I thought it would be a treat to get 
free of anything resembling them for a time. It’s wonderful how 
my daughter bears up. Instead of being sickened by it, she 
actually told me she found the motion agreeable !’ 

‘I was extremely annoyed to be obliged to run away from the 
table, said Mr. Hornby, who looked very pale in the fast-waning 
western light. ‘I don’t know what Miss Edwards could have 
thought, Iam sure. It was the Colonel’s doing, Edwards. I’m 
not given to saying ill-natured things; but there is something 
about your friend’s voice that is very disturbing. Imagine him 
saying, in tones which almost stunned me, that he hoped sausages 
were included in our menus—sausages and bacon, Edwards! in 
the face, too, mind you, of what I cannot but think an ex- 
cellent dinner, though I had no appetite, and could not partake 
of it.’ 

‘What on earth did he want to talk about such things for ?’ 
exclaimed Mr. Edwards, making a grimace. 

‘He upset his wife, continued the little man. ‘ There can be 
no doubt of that, I think, Mr. Aubyn? And he upset me too. I 
was quite capable of sitting through the dinner if he had held his 
tongue, instead of bawling to know how I felt, and why I didn’t 
eat. But when he fell to shouting about sausages and ail that 
sort of thing, don’t you know—discomposed as I was at the time— 
why then, you see !’ He half-rose from his chair, and the ship 
taking at that moment a sharp heeling plunge down the side of a 
swell somewhat heavier than usual, I expected to see him overhang 
the rail again. However, he mastered himself, and Mr. Edwards 
exclaimed :— 

‘Let us change the subject, Hornby. D’ye know, Aubyn, I 
have no doubt that all this will do me good, though I don’t much 
like the introduction: it’s a trifle worse than I reckoned on.’ 

‘Ay, you may count on its doing you good,’ said I. ‘ But you 
musn’t starve yourself. You have had no dinner, remember F 

‘Don’t mention eating, I beg you,’ he cried. ‘The wind is 
pretty fresh, isn’t it ? It seemsto me to be blowing rather heavily. 
—Captain Pipes!’ he called. 

The old fellow came bowling over to us. He had clothed 
himself in a fur cap and a pea-coat, and was smoking a pipe 
which he deferentially buried in the hollow of his big hand. I 
liked this mariner’s modest ways. There never was a more 
unobtrusive sailor. 

‘Isn’t it blowing very strong, Captain?’ said Mr. Edwards. 

‘Lor’ bless you, no, sir,’ answered Pipes, ‘just a steady, 
beautiful air, sir. Look aloft—nothing visible but the new moon 
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fast disappearing. It’s a breeze to make the most of; just the 
draught we want to blow us out of the Channel.’ 

‘A draught, do you call it ?’ exclaimed Hornby. 

‘Ay, a nice little draught, sir,’ answered Pipes. ‘If this 
wasn’t the Channel and our stun’sail booms were aloft, I’d give 
her half as much sail again as we’re carrying.—Bear it ?’ he cried, 
as if anticipating the question, ‘God bless you, gentlemen, why, 
in smooth water like this and with nothing but a summer draught 
blowing, the “Silver Sea” would carry twice the canvas of the 
old “ Dook of Wellington” and not notice that she was being 
wafted along.’ 

Nothing could be more reassuring; and on Mr. Hornby saying, 
‘Oh, very well, Pipes, it’s all right, the old fellow rolled away 
into the dusk of the weather quarter, where he stood smoking, 
whilst the dark figure of the officer of the watch patrolled the 
gangway. 

The last of the sunset was gone; though the eye still seemed 
to find a kind of elusive tinge lingering over the western water. 
The night had drawn up dark though very clear; the stars 
twinkled with a keen blueness as though the easting of the wind 
had cut facets on them; along the weltering black waters the 
pallid gleams of froth glimmered like blown wreaths of snow upon 
a vast and desolate moor; and the night-wind came with a shriek 
over the slanting weather bulwarks, and swept with a note of 
thunder into the great spaces of straining canvas, whose tacks and 
sheets groaned again as the leaning side of the swell rolling under 
the keel forced the great fabric of sail and spar to windward. 

I don’t say there was then too much wind for the main-royal ; 
but, with all deference to Captain Pipes, it was something more 
than a draught of air. It was right abeam, the full weight of it 
was therefore felt, and the steep inclination of the ship accentuated 
its power. It was like looking at boiling milk to glance to 
leeward under the main sheet ; you just saw a short length of the 
ink-black shrouds against it, betwixt the rail and the curved foot 
of the dark sail, with the stars which hung low down upon the sea 
slipping like fireflies in and out of the murky squares of the rat- 
lines as the ship rolled; whilst up over the side whence the wind 
blew it was all slop, slop, and splutter, and hissing, as the beauti- 
fully moulded hull swept like a wet and gleaming sbark through 
the dusky, glimmering tumble, and sent the breaking surges 
recoiling from her bows or frothing in a long moaning wash along 
her bends. 

‘This may be the month of June, Hornby,’ said Mr. Edwards, 
speaking slowly as though doubtful of the effects of energy; ‘ but 
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whether it’s my rheumatism or the want of the lining you get 
from the dinner-table, it strikes me as being cold enough for 
November. Aubyn, will you kindly ask the steward to bring me 
a big top-coat he’ll find in my berth?’ Mr. Hornby made a 
similar request. ‘I daren’t venture below yet,’ continued Mr. 
Edwards. 

‘Neither dare I,’ echoed Hornby. 

The steward arrived with the coats, and I assisted Mr. Edwards 
to struggle into his. And a struggleit was. He was not only very 
stiff and very rheumatic and gouty: the heave of the ship kept 
him staggering, and he delivered groan after groan as he worked 
his arms into the sleeves, tumbling against me in a manner that 
had like to send us sprawling together to leeward. Hot brandy- 
and-water was now ordered as a solace; the chairs were placed 
under the lee of one of the weather quarter boats, the keel of 
which, being level with the rail as the little craft hung at the 
davits in gripes, offered some shelter from the wind; and here I 
lighted a pipe and surveyed with interest and admiration the 
phantom appearance of the ship sweeping through the gloom with 
the thunder of the wind in the scarcely visible concavities on high. 

I had smoked out my pipe when, looking towards the com- 
panion, I spied a figure standing init. It was Miss Edwards, and 
I at once went to her. The haze of the lamplight below came off 
the after skylight on to her, and there was just sufficient sheen to 
enable me to see her looking aloft and then from right to left, 
whilst with her ungloved hands she held on to the sides of the 
companion in a posture of uncertainty. 

‘Who is that?’ she inquired, trying to distinguish me. I 
answered. ‘ How fearfully the ship lies over, Mr. Aubyn!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘One doesn’t notice it so much downstairs. And 
what a terrible noise there is up here!’ with another lift of her 
eyes to the masts. 

‘There is a merry summer wind blowing,’ I replied, ‘and our 
friend Pipes is making the most of it. All the sail the “Silver 
Sea” carries is spread and the breeze is using it as a drum.’ 

‘Is papa still on deck ?’ 

‘There he is;’ and taking her hand I led her to him. She 
had been wise enough to throw a thick mantle over ber shoulders ; 
in the fur round the neck of it nestled her face, and her turban 
hat—or toque, as I believe the ladies call it—made her look fit 
to encounter a gale of wind. 

‘Hallo, Margaret!’ cried her father, ‘ you'll find it cold here, 
my dear. You had better keep below, my love.’ 

‘If it’s not too cold for you, papa,’ said she, ‘it’s not too cold 
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for me. Will this wind do your rheumatism good, do you 
believe ? ’ 

‘If it don’t make it better it can’t make it much worse,’ he 
replied. ‘ Hornby and I have been very sick, you know, and we’re 
a little afraid of the cabin for the present.’ 

‘I must apologise to you, I am sure, for running away from 
the dinner-table, Miss Edwards,’ said the little man. ‘I’m‘nota 
good sailor, but I certainly am not a bad one; and all would have 
been well if it hadn’t been for Colonel Inglefield and his talk of 
what he liked for breakfast, and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know!’ 

‘I hope you feel better,’ said she. 

‘A thousand thanks—yes, a little better.’ 

‘I say, Margaret!’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards, ‘did Mr. Aubyn 
tell you I had lost my teeth ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered: ‘what do you mean ?’ 

‘I was not well enough to mention the accident when you saw 
me before dinner. Yes, they fell overboard, my dear; out of my 
mouth, Margaret. Twenty-five guineas plump, Hornby! Lucky 
I had another set or I should have had to put back or starve.’ 

‘A great nuisance, indeed, exclaimed Hornby, who had evi- 
dently been apprised of the circumstance, though he spoke as 
if he would have preferred any other subject to talk about. 

Her father then went on to tell her how I had fetched the 
other set of teeth, the sympathy I had shown him, and so forth, 
all in a manner to let me see that he was much obliged. He then 
asked how Miss Inglefield did. 

‘She is getting on very well. I left her sleeping, which is a 
good sign. I am afraid her mamma is suffering. As I passed 
through the cabin I heard the Colonel's voice—very loud, as 
usual , 

‘A perfect gale of wind, a thunderstorm, and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know,’ interrupted Mr. Hornby warmly. 

‘He seemed to be reproaching her for not struggling with her 
feelings,’ continued Miss Edwards. ‘I heard him say, “ You yield 
too easily, Amy. You should clench your teeth, my dear, when 
you feel an attack coming on, and say to yourself ” but what 
she ought to say, I didn’t hear,’ she added, breaking into a laugh. 

‘What a remedy for sea-sickness!’ cried I; ‘to clench your 
teeth !’ 

‘That’s what J should have done, and have saved twenty-five 
guineas,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. ‘It’s just what a passionate 
man’s recipe would be. I can forgive the Colonel feeling a qualm 
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and haranguing himself as if he were drilling a troop of imbecile 
Mussulmans.’ 

‘For my part,’ observed Hornby, ‘I think him incapable of 
qualms. I don’t like to say disagreeable things of a person 
behind his back, but, with all respect to our military friend, 
Edwards, I cannot consider him a man of nice feelings.’ 

‘Oh, when we get over this preliminary business and come 
closer together, so to speak, Hornby, youll find the Colonel 
improve,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. ‘ Margaret, you'll take cold 
if you remain standing.’ 

‘I enjoy the wind. How gloriously pure it tastes!’ she 
answered. ‘It’s rather dull downstairs, alone, papa.’ 

‘Will you take my arm for a few turns?’ said I. 

‘Yes, walk about, walk about, Margaret,’ said her father. 
‘It’s too cold for you to stand.’ 

On this she put her arm into mine and we fell to pacing the 
deck. It was too dark to see one another’s face, though the star- 
light made the space of deck visible, and whenever we came 
abreast of one or the other of the skylights her eyes grew luminous 
in the haze. It was a great pleasure to me to have her com- 
pany. Her likeness had made a deep impression on me, as I have 
confessed, and Heaven knows what sort of a man’s heart I should 
have had in me had I been insensible to the beauty of the original, 
her noble figure, her wonderful dark eyes, the charming music of 
her voice, her ease and unconventionality. No, no, I was not 
insensible ; I admired her with an enthusiasm that came very 
near to love at first sight, though I took good care not to own as 
much to myself lest my manner should betray me, for—and there 
is no harm in confessions of this kind in a story-book—I was one 
of the most sensitive wretches ever born, and had over and over 
again felt that if there was one thing more than another that 
would humiliate and put me out of conceit with myself, and annoy 
me for the remainder of my life, it would be to fall deeply in love 
with a woman and find myself rather disliked by her and coolly 
refused. 

We talked of the Inglefields and Mr. Hornby, and the loss of 
her father’s teeth, over which she now laughed heartily. Pipes 
Jurked about the deck right aft, and seemed to be keeping a bright 
look-out along with the mate, who was forward of the skylights. 
The side lamps were in the screens, and from the mainmast to the 
eyes of the ship all lay black in the deep shadow cast by the 
slanting canvas. The roar of parted waters boiling over in coils 
came sweeping aft, mingled with the shrieking and wailing of the 
wind, splitting upon ropes and volleying out of the swollen sails, 
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We'd now and then pause to look over the tattrail and watch the 
foaming water spinning out like a burst of steam into the further 
darkness till the creaming made the black water seem to stand up 
on either side of it as though the vessel were shooting through a 
liquid ravine. 

The swell was strong, and the floating rushes of the ship over 
it filled her heart with creakings and complainings. Yet old 
Pipes gave no orders. To and fro he'd stump from the binnacle 
compass to where the quarter-boat hung, with sometimes a 
prolonged squint ahead and around over the side; and fast 
through the dusk we swept, under a sky of cloudless black blue 
crowded with greenish and steel-like stars as though they were 
the eyes of all the angels of heaven watching us, and over a sea 
whose breast would scarce have been definable to the sight but 
for the glimmering whiteness that throbbed desolately among the 
ebony weltering. 

‘Is not Captain Pipes keeping a great deal of sail upon the 
ship ?’ asked Miss Edwards. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘but not too much. He wants to give us 
what Mr. Hornby would call dispatch. He is an excellent sea- 
man, 1 am sure. I have no doubt of his skill and judgment. 
Besides, he will be properly anxious to get clear of the Channel ; 
and then look at the night, Miss Edwards. Positively not a 
cloud ! it is a strong, clear breeze that may fail at any moment.’ 

‘You do not seem to notice the movement of the ship much,’ 
said she, clasping my arm for a bit of an extra lurch. ‘ One would 
suppose that you are more used to the sea than you profess to be.’ 

‘No, I am the merest fresh-water sailor—not one atom better 
balanced for a rolling deck than you, Miss Edwards.’ 

‘How very dark the night is!’ pausing to stare first to right 
and then to left of her. ‘ Are we near land ?’ 

‘I should say not, otherwise we should be seeing the Lizard 
light.’ But as I spoke my eye caught sight of a yellow point on 
the lee-bow; I had before noticed it, but thought it a star. ‘Is 
that the Lizard, Captain ?’ I called to him. 

‘ Ay, that’s the Lizard right enough, Mr. Aubyn !’ 

‘How far distant will it be ?’ 

‘Well, a matter of fifteen miles about.’ 

‘That answers your question, Miss Edwards,’ said I as we 
resumed our walk. 

She watched the light continuously for some time, lost in 
thought which I would not intrude upon. 

‘ The sight of that spark takes me back to my childhood,’ said 
she. ‘I kad an aunt who lived at Penzance, and I sometimes 
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stopped with her, and once she took me to the Lizard. Is not 
memory a wonderful thing that that tiny yellow dot there can 
light it up with the brightness of daytime, and make a shining 
picture of it, so that I can see Mount’s Bay and the tall cliffs 
that go round towards the Lizard, and quaint old Penzance 
with its long esplanade, and little Newlyn grouped white against 
the steep tracts of cultivated coast as plainly as if I were looking 
at, the whole scene from St Michael’s Mount? Indeed if I were 
on the esplanade over there I could not see everything more dis- 
tinctly,’ speaking with her face turned towards the distant lumin- 
ous beacon. 

‘It’s the last glimpse of the old country we shall be able to 
snatch,’ said I. ‘If this pace holds, the coast will be many miles 
astern when the sun rises.’ 

‘Do you like the idea of the voyage?’ 

‘Yes; but even if I did not I should not like to admit as 
much to myself now: it’s a trifle too late to be in doubt.’ 

‘I am sure it will do my father good. He has tried so many 
different doctors, so many different remedies, and was growing 
disheartened and low-spirited ; for what is more depressing than 
constant pain? J did not much care about the trip when it was 
suggested, but my father would not go without me, so I made up 
my mind to enjoy it for his sake.’ 

‘And you will enjoy it, I hope.’ 

‘If it does him good I shall. I like the ship and Captain 
Pipes ; and is not Mr. Hornby a nice little man ?’ 

‘A very nice little man indeed.’ 

‘Miss Inglefield is also a very agreeable companion, and her 
father is sometimes very amusing. It is a pity, perhaps, that we 
are not fewer or more numerous. What do you think?’ 

‘ Well, we might be fewer,’ said I. ‘But I don’t know about 
being more numerous. That would increase the risks.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, laughing, ‘ but numbers would furnish us 
with refuges. There would Le alternatives. Animals in a menagerie 
do not look unhappy, and I dare say are not so because there is 
variety, and variety means contentment. But if you were to lock 
up a poor dog with no other companions than a parrot and a 
monkey, would not melancholy sounds often be heard rising from 
his cage ?’ 

‘Who's the monkey ?’ said I. 

‘Oh, Mr. Aubyn, you know I am speaking in the most general 
sense in the world. But don’t you think a few more people 
would have made the journey livelier than it promises to be ?’ 

‘[ can’t say. Even if they were very nice persons as the term 
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runs they might become bores after the first week. Shipboard is 
very destructive of human fascination. I mean it takes the edge 
off things so soon. On shore days pass without your seeing your 
friends, and their social and other attractions do not easily and 
quickly grow tiresome; but at sea people are locked up together, 
there are no breaks in the monotony of intercourse. Theré is the 
same face, the same talk, the same behaviour and all that sort 
of thing, don’t you know,’ said I, imitating Hornby, ‘ every hour of 
the waking day.’ 

‘How long do you think it will take us to grow tired of one 
another ?’ 

‘ Haven’t you begun already ?’ I exclaimed, pressing her hand 
against my side as the sudden ‘ hang’ of the rushing ship warned 
me of what came—a long, yearning plunge with a thumping 
scattering of spray over the weather forecastle deck. 

Whether she would have answered this question or not I don’t 
know, but just as I spoke a loud shout sounding more like a yell 
than an exclamation came ringing aft from the look-out stationed 
forward : ‘ There’s a small sail right ahead, sir! hard a starboard 
before we’re over her!’ 

At any time a hoarse bawling of this kind raises a sort of alarm 
in one; but resounding as our look-out did from the thick dusk 
that enveloped the ship past the foremost skylight, and combining 
with the rushing and roaring sounds of the spurned and trampled 
waters, and the hissing and expiring seething noise of black surges 
combing down the weather side of the vessel, and the hooting and 
the thunder aloft, and the trembling and straining and plunging 
and leeward rolling of the heavily pressed and sharply leaning 
ship, it fell upon our ears like a blow and brought us to a 
stand. 

‘Isee it! I see it!’ cried Pipes. ‘Hard a starboard!’ he 
roared to the man at the wheel, and with the mate at his heels he 
sped as fast as his bowlegs would carry him to the helm. I hastily 
crossed the deck, with Miss Edwards still on my arm, to look. We 
carried no cross-jack, and to leeward of the spanker the sea would 
be clear to the eye to where the bolt-rope of the mainsail curving 
upon the braced-up yard, from the earring to the sheet, came down 
abaft the lower main rigging and shut out the view. I should 
not have imagined that the ‘Silver Sea’ had so much way on her 
till I went to the lee-rail with Miss Edwards to see what had 
excited the forecastle yell. Rushing through it I knew she was 
by the heel of her, the tempestuous hurly-burly overhead and the 
screaming and snarling of water torn into foam. But when I got 
to leeward and looked over the side 
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Phew! why, it was all whirling and blinding snow with the 
ship almost on her beam ends ere responding to the first grinding 
down of her helm, crashing through it till the white froth coming 
up with adazzle from the darkness out of which it was churned 
was almost within reach of my fist and I found Miss Edwards 
holding on to my arm and pulling away from me, so to speak, as 
if in positive fear of the nearness of the mad boiling, whilst the 
yard-arms against the sky looked to be lying at an angle of forty- 
five degrees ; though then you saw, by the sweep of the stars round- 
ing away to your right in a wild dance out of the pitch-black 
spaces of the sails, how the frightened and snorting clipper was 
answering her helm; and casting a breathless glance aft I spied 
the mate helping the fellow at the wheel to harden it over to meet 
the flying vessel before she caught herself aback. 

And then the cause of all this bother and commotion went 
by like a phantom within pistol shot. She was a three-masted 
lugger, evidently a Frenchman from the lumpish appearance of 
the hull, lying-to under easy sail with a lantern bobbing like a will- 
o’ the-wisp upon her quarter, the man who flourished it being 
invisible. We had been heading for her as neatly as the end of a 
piece of twine heads into a sailmaker’s needle; and it took one’s 
breath away to see her close to, within a stone’s throw, swirling 
past at a rate that gave fearful assurance of what would have 
happened had we not sighted the dark and silent object in time. 
Her lantern would have been shown and waved minutes too late. 
She was away on the quarter a few moments after she had shot 
out of the darkness ahead, and lay rocking under the stars, a mere 
black smudge, with our white wake sluicing away towards her like 
our noble ship’s scorning of the lubberly lumpish object she had 
nearly sent to the bottom. 

‘A narrow escape for both of us, said I. ‘ We should have 
smashed her into staves, whilst she would probably have crushed 
our bows in for us, for those Frenchmen are as strongly built asa 
line-of-battle ship. Upon my word, Miss Edwards,’ I continued, 
with a squint up at the roaring canvas and then a peep at the mael- 

strém over the side, ‘ our friend Pipes is 

The rest of my exclamation was lost in a sudden cannonading 
forward that might have passed for several heavy batteries let fly 
in quick succession. ‘Steady!’ roared the skipper, whilst the mate 
flew past us, shouting out at the top of his voice to know what was 
the matter. ‘Something carried away,’ said I, scrambling to 
windward and helping Miss Edwards along till we came to where 
her father and little Hornby stood steadying themselves by gripping 
each a belaying-pin, afd ‘both of them not a little scared. 
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‘What on earth is the matter?’ shouted Mr. Edwards. 

Boom, boom! thrash, thrash! bang, bang! You heard the 
savage rattling of canvas heavily wind-swept, the resounding blows 
of huge blocks, the whipping of thick ropes accompanied by the 
incessant bawling of men. 

‘Get it hauled up, Mr. Bird! get it hauled up, sir!’ bellowed 
Pipes. ‘Let go the fore-royal halliards! Man the flying jib 
down-haul!’ and I saw the old chap scuttle over to the mizzen- 
royal halliards and let them go. 

‘For God’s sake what’s the matter?’ shouted Hornby. ‘ Captain 
Pipes, I say, what’s the matter?’ putting his hand to his mouth 
and sending his voice flying with a sharp jerk of his head. 

‘Fore-sheet’s carried away, sir; that’s all,’ answered Pipes. 
‘Nothing to take any notice of but the shindy, sir. The ship’s 
showing a cloth or two more than she needs perhaps.’ 

‘What’s the fore-sheet!’ cried Mr. Edwards, asking the 
question as if he were not sure whether it might be the keel or the 
rudder. 

‘The rope that holds down the lee corner of the fore-sail when 
set, sir!’ replied Pipes. 

‘Were it a rock or a leak,’ shouted Edwards, ‘there couldn’t 
be more noise. Heaven preserve us! one would think a tempest 
was raging. It’s enough to set a man praying, Hornby!’ he 
bawled, putting his mouth to the little man’s ear. 

The ship, rounding up to windward to go clear of the Frenchman, 
had for a few moments taken a somewhat leveller deck; but as 
she paid off again with her helm hard over, she received the full 
weight of the wind and lay down to it afresh in a manner that 
must doubtless have made the flogging and slatting of the fore-sail, 
the yawling of the men, and the wild sharp washing of the water 
sounds not a little alarming to inexperienced ears. However, after 
a bit the watch managed to get the fore-sail hauled up and quieted, 
and then they began to dance about the decks clewing up the royals 
and hauling down the light stay-sails. In the midst of all this the 
Colonel came rushing along out of the companion calling, ‘ Edwards! 
Edwards!’ at the top of his voice. 

‘ Here I am,’ replied Mr. Edwards: ‘ what’s the matter ?’ 

‘« What’s the matter?”’ roared the Colonel, making the decks 
on a sudden as noisy again with his needless bellowing. ‘ That’s just 
what J want to know. What is the matter ?eh? eh? Is the ship 
in danger ?’ and he thrust his hairy face into ours, one after the 
other, to see who we were. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Mr. Hornby, who, to judge from the 
firmer tone of voice, appeared to have benefited somewhat from 
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the hurry and confusion of the moment. ‘ We nearly ran into a 
small vessel that showed no lights, and whilst avoiding her a rope 
gave way and a sail began to flap, and all that sort of thing, don’t 
you know! but there’s no danger.’ 

‘Why, my wife thought we were sinking, cried the Colonel. 
‘If she wasn’t so prostrated by sickness she’d have come on deck 
in her dressing-gown, by George! and there’s not many women 
would do that unless they were in fear of being drowned. Why, 
what the deuce has Captain Pipes been doing with this ship? One 
moment she’s lying over and then she gets upright, and then away 
she goes again—enough, by jingo! to bring the sweat out of a 
rhinoceros. Aud what the dickens is he doing now, I should like 
to know ?’ and dark as it was you might yet have made out the 
outline of him angrily posturising as he glared aloft and looked 
around the deck. 

Hereupon Hornby called to the skipper, who showed no further 
disposition to relieve the ship of more canvas. The old fellow 
approached us. 

‘ Pipes, Colonel Inglefield wants reasoning,’ said Mr. Edwards. 


. * Just ease our minds by telling us we’re safe, will you?’ 


‘Safe!’ cried Pipes. ‘ Why, sure-ly there’s no gentleman or 
lady here as doubts that?’ 

‘ Ay, but what’s been the meaning of the hullabaloo?’ shouted 
the Colonel. ‘ It’s all very fine for people like you, who are in it 
and know all about it, to wonder at a landsman’s misgivings ; but 
persons in their cabins who hear sails flapping, men shouting, and 
feel the ship altering her position every minute, are apt to receive 
sensations which are confoundedly unpleasant, Captain Pipes.’ 

‘ The fore-sheet carried away,’ replied the Captain, ‘and a bit 
of time was lost by the men having to dodge the clewgarnet blocks. 
There was a beast of a—beg pardon, Miss Edwards, I’m sure— 
there was a French smack in the road, sir, one of them craft that 
never will show a light, and the look-out reported her in good time. 
That’s all, sir.’ 

‘But it seems to be blowing a gale of wind!’ exclaimed the 
Colonel; ‘and aren’t you carrying a terrific quantity of sail, 
considering ? ’ 

‘ Considering what, sir?’ demanded old Pipes. 

‘Why—why—why,’ shouted the other, ‘considering that it 
seems to be blowing a gale of wind.’ 

‘ That’s because you’ve just come into it. You feel the breeze 
after the calm of the cabin,’ remarked Hornby. 

‘Mr. Hornby,’ cried Captain Pipes, ‘this is no gale of wind, 
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sir. It’s just a pleasant draught of air. It’ll be failing us presently, 
but whilst it lasts we're bound to use it,’ and he went away aft 
again. , 

‘You’re perfectly safe in Pipes’s hands, Colonel,’ said Mr. 
Edwards. ‘You may sleep as securely as if old Neptune had 
command of this ship.’ 

‘Oh, hang it all, Edwards, I don’t doubt that, my dear fellow,’ 
answered the Colonel. ‘It’s my wife who’s a trifle nervous. As 
for me, God bless you! I am too old a hand to be worried by the 
flapping of a sail or the angles described by a ship’s decks. But I 
say—it won’t do for the Captain to call this a draught of air. 
Might as well describe a lifeguardsman as being of about Hornby’s 
size. Eh, Hornby? Ha! ha!’ 

‘Is Mrs. Inglefield no better?’ asked Miss Edwards. 

‘Why, yes and no. She’s been very sick, and though she’s 
that no longer there’s a touch of hysteria about her; a confounded 
fidgetiness and a disposition to scream. She sent me up to find 
out what the matter was, and I have no doubt is lying all this 
while expecting to see the water rush through the door as the ship 


settles. She has no nerves, Edwards, nonerves. But I say—have . 


you and Hornby been sitting here since dinner ?’ 

‘Yes: and I am beginning to feel that a glass of hot brandy- 
and-water in the cabin would do me no injury,’ answered Edwards. 

‘Hornby, if you'll give me your arm I'll hand you below,’ 
shouted the Colonel. ‘ Why, man, if you go on sitting here much 
longer you'll become like Lot’s wife—frozen up. No, no! I don’t 
mean that. Lot’s wife became salt, confound it!’ 

On this there was a general move. Hornby, taking no notice 
of the Colonel’s offer of assistance, made his way alone sulkily to 
the companion ; Miss Edwards took one of her papa’s elbows while 
I held the other, and in this manner we left the deck, that certainly 
was beginning to feel bleak enough with the damp darkness and 
the pouring of the night wind over the bulwarks. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wy First Murder. 


I neveER realised, until quite lately, what a lot the fellows who 
write books and things have to answer for. For instance, I 
am pretty sure that I should never have thought of committing 
murder, but for a particular article in the Cornhill Magazine. 
I don’t often read magazine articles, but this one was brought to 
my notice in a rather exceptional way. I had occasion to pay a 
visit to my dentist, and on being shown into his waiting-room 
I observed at once that there was an addition to the current 
literature upon the table. I had been there (from circumstances 
over which I have unfortunately no control) so frequently that I 
knew the list by heart. There was a volume of Punch for 1872, 
a list of the Governors of University Hospital, the Adventwres of 
Mr. Ledbury, by Albert Smith, the second volume of Mr. 
Carington, by Mortimer Collins, a time-table of the South-Eastern 
Railway, and several odd numbers of the Transactions of the 
Odontological Society. I had tried them all, at various times, 
and had found them, without exception, vanity. I defy any one 
to enjoy humour, even of the most rollicking description, with 
those folding-doors staring him in the face, and a yelp of anguish 
occasionally audible behind them. I had made several attempts 
at Mr. Carington, but when you have no means of ascertaining 
either how a story begins or how it ends, the interest soon flags, 
and I never got beyond the seventeenth page. With the other 
books I had still less success, for obvious reasons, Under such 
circumstances, it may be imagined that I caught sight of the 
familiar yellow cover of the Cornhill with much satisfaction. I 
found, to my surprise, that it was a quite recent number, bearing 
date September last. I pounced upon it, and was soon deep in 
a highly interesting story, entitled ‘The Curate of Churnside.’ ! 
It set forth how a nice young curate, by name Walter Dene, 
of charming manners and artistic tastes—a man who showed 
the tenderest solicitude for little sick girls, and a touching 
consideration even for their aged grandmothers—was impelled, by 
pressure of circumstances, to murder his uncle. I had always had 
a prejudice against murderers, whom I pictured to myself as vulgar 
and brutal persons like the late Mr. Peace, but I began to see that 
there might be another side to the question. The story showed, 


' Since republished in Strange Stories, by Grant Allen. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 
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in the clearest and most unmistakable manner, that Walter Dene 
really had no alternative. He had not the least wish to murder 
his uncle, but the old gentleman formed an obstacle to Walter's 
union with an amiable and deserving young lady, and it was 
absolutely necessary that he should be removed. Accordingly, 
Walter makes up his mind to remove him, and does so, stabbing 
him artistically in the back with a bowie-knife. It shows the 
natural kind-heartedness of the man, that having, in withdrawing 
the knife, accidentally wounded the paw of the murdered man’s 
favourite spaniel, Walter Dene sits down quietly by the side of the 
corpse, and binds up the dog’s wounded limb with his own pocket- 
handkerchief. I had reached this point in the story, when the 
folding-doors opened. My dentist appeared in the opening, with 
his usual crocodile smile (I never could realise crocodiles’ tears, but 
I can picture their smile exactly),and beckoned me in. I had to 
lay down the story unfinished, and to this day I don’t know what 
ultimately became of the tender-hearted murderer. 

For the next half-hour or so my attention was diverted from 
the subject by extreme personal discomfort, but on leaving the 
chamber of horrors and regaining the street the history came 
back to me with renewed vividness. I found myself examining 
Walter Dene’s arguments for the suppression of his uncle with a 
sort of personal interest. For 1 too have an uncle. I too love 
(and am beloved by) a charming girl, and my uncle is the only 
obstacle to our union. I don’t mean to say that he objects to it— 
quite the contrary ; but the mere fact of his continuing to exist, 
and thereby retaining possession of his money, which would 
otherwise come to ME, is an effectual bar to our happiness. Dear 
Julia is a charming girl, but, like the young lady in the song, her 
face is her fortune, and it is hardly to be supposed that I, Benja- 
min Grylls, a clerk in Her Majesty’s Civil Service at 1501. a year, 
could marry on that, even with the additional hundred or so my 
uncle allows me. Really the parallel was wonderfully close. In 
some respects, indeed, mine was the stronger case. For the Rever- 
end Walter Dene’s uncle was not (save by the mere fact of his 
existence) objectionable. Mine was! Not to mention his dis- 
gusting habit of calling me Benny, and of cracking what he was 
pleased to consider jokes at my expense, he had sundry manners 
and customs which, to a delicate-minded person, were extremely 
offensive. He would wear an old serge jacket and carpet slippers, 
and not unfrequently he would come down to breakfast without 
collar or necktie, and not always in the cleanest of shirts. Now if 
there is one thing more than another on which I pride myself, it is 
my shirts. I always wear (Uncle Thomas pays the laundress’s bill) 
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a clean shirt every day, and my cuffs and collars are the envy of all 
the fellows in our office. 

I come down to breakfast looking, I flatter myself, like a 
gentleman. Uncle Thomas shambles in ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour later with his carpet slippers, his shirt-front rumpled as 
if he had slept in it, and very often so frayed out at the button- 
holes that the studs won’t hold in them. When I entreat him to 
show more self-respect, and to buy himself half a dozen of decent 
shirts, the old reprobate actually has the coarseness to tell me he 
can’t afford it. ‘Ah, Benny, my boy,’ he often says, ‘ you haven’t 
an extravagant nephew to keep going, as I have.’ And then he 
laughs till he nearly chokes himself, and I have to slap him on 
the back to bring him to. I hate a man that laughs at his own 
jokes. And of an evening he drinks two tumblers of hot gin-and- 
water, and then he throws his handkerchief (coloured cotton) over 
his head and snores. Surely if Walter Dene was excusable in 
getting rid of such a comparatively inoffensive uncle as his, I should 
be more than justified in removing mine. And then, again, there 
was nobody to regret my uncle. Walter Dene’s uncle may have 
had any number of other relations; it is clear that he had at least 
one other nephew, because Walter had a brother. My uncle had 
not a soul in the world to regret him but myself, and if I was pre- 
pared to waive my personal feelings, surely no one else had any 
right to interfere. Of course I am not talking of the legal aspect 
of the question. It has always been my principle to let the lawyers 
have as little as possible to do with my affairs, and so delicate a 
matter as the present must clearly be kept as remote as possible 
from legal complications. Lawyers don’t recognise that higher 
law, that sublimated expediency on which Walter Dene founded 
his course of action. Walter Dene was fully satisfied of the per- 
fect propriety of his conduct, but he took good care notwith- 
:tanding not to let the law into his secret, and so must I. 

And so must I! Good heavens! was I actually planning the 
destruction of my innocent relative, from whom I had only that 
morning received a cheque for 20/.? Perish the thought! And yet 
—there was Julia. Her happiness, surely, ought to be considered, 
and her happiness, or a very large portion of it, depended upon 
her being united to me. So that it really was not a question solely 
of my duty to my uncle, but of my duty to my uncle versus my 
duty to Julia. And then, myself, surely I was entitled to a little 
consideration. As Walter Dene very neatly puts it, ‘Here was 
Christina’s happiness and his own on the one hand, set in the scale 
against the feeble remnant of a selfish old man’s days on the other.’ 
For ‘ Christina’ read ‘ Julia,’ and for ‘his own’ ‘ my own,’ and there 
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you are! Then again, every one admits in these enlightened days 
that the greatest happiness of the greatest number is the true test 
of morality. Julia and I were clearly the greatest number, for we 
were two to one. Really, the arguments all pointed one way. 

I tried to dismiss the matter from my mind, but it wouldn't 
be dismissed. I argued the matter seriously with myself—lI tried 
to tot up my uncle’s virtues and to see precisely what the world 
would lose by losing him. He was good-natured—I felt bound to 
«dmit that much in his favour. Secondly, he was honest; though 
there wasn’t much credit in that, seeing that he had no temptation 
to the contrary. Thirdly, he was—he was No, for the life of 
me I couldn’t think of any other virtue that he could fairly claim 
credit for. Two virtues, all told. And was a man with this paltry 
allowance of moral recommendations (terribly set off, per contra, 
by his red cotton handkerchief, his crumpled shirt-front, and his 
vulgar jokes)—was a man like this by his continued existence 
to divide two loving hearts? Clearly not. My course was plain, 
whatever the violence to my own feelings. My uncle must die. 

This being settled, the next question was, ‘How?’ I could not 
bring myself to prod the old gentleman with a bowie-knife, as 
Walter Dene did with his uncle. Stabbing has always seemed to 
me a clumsy medieval sort of way of getting rid of an enemy. 
It is apt, moreover, to leave tell-tale spots upon the operator’s 
pantaloons, Firearms were equally out of the question. I never 
fired off anything in my life save a penny cannon in early 
youth, and then, I remember, the deadly weapon flew backwards 
and broke the wash-house window. The fact is impressed on my 
memory, because the breakage cost me eighteenpence out of my 
hard-earned pocket-money. Poison would have been more in my 
line ; but a gentleman can’t take anything to disagree with him 
nowadays without those confounded analytical chemists poking 
their noses into his inside and finding out what he last took for 
supper. Hanging was obviously unsuitable. Apart from other objec- 
tions, nothing short of a hawser could have supported a man of my 
uncle’s dimensions. Drowning would have suited well enough, but 
you can’t very well drown a man who never by any chance goes on 
the water. I should have preferred'to him get mixed up in a railway 
accident or a dynamite explosion, but it is difficult to ascertain be- 
forehand the exact time when events of this kind are likely to come 
off. After mature consideration I decided to get him run over, and 
accordingly inveigled him down to the Bank in the busiest part of 
the day, gave him a heavy luncheon, with two or three glasses of 
prime old port, and then steered him neatly into the middle of the 
traffic, right in front of a passing hansom. As luck would have it, 
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he saw his danger just in time, and escaped it by a hair’s breadth. 
My own attention had been so much absorbed by the hansom that 
I had not noticed an omnibus immediately behind me. I was 
knocked down and all but run over myself, and my uncle took me 
home, terribly bruised and shaken, in the very hansom which I had 
intended to be the instrument of his promotion to a better world. 
To add insult to injury, he lectured me all the way home, in a thick, 
port-winey voice, on the necessity of being more careful in crossing 
busy thoroughfares. I was in bed for a week, and consumed 
arnica enough to stock a chemist’s shop before I could move about 
with any degree of comfort. Meanwhile, however, I had had 
leisure to perfect my plans, and had the good fortune to hit on a 
method of extinction which would be both sure and painless. I 
had seen a medical man of my acquaintance destroy an injured 
poodle with chloroform, and was struck by the simplicity of the 
process. He poured a little of the fluid on a handkerchief, held it 
to the dog’s nose, and after one or two inspirations the animal 
rolled over on its side, dead. I resolved to chloroform my uncle 
after the same manner. Accordingly, I purchased a small quantity 
of the liquid, and, watching my opportunity, when the old gentle- 
man, having imbibed his customary gin-and-water, threw his 
handkerchief over his head and went to sleep, I cautiously 
moistened the handkerchief with the chloroform, letting the 
wetted portion hang down well over his nose. He breathed 
rather more stertorously than before, but otherwise made no sign. 
Presently the stertorous breathing grew fainter and fainter, and at 
last ceased altogether. All was over, and I began to consider what 
would be the best method of communiacting the unfortunate oc- 
currence to the rest of the household. I hesitated whether to 
give the alarm myself, and say that my uncle had been seized 
with an apoplectic fit, or to quit the room, and leave somebody else 
to make the painful discovery. I finally decided on the latter 
course, and was just leaving the room when the supposed dead 
man suddenly sat up with a snort. ‘Pah! Pish! Pooh! What’s this 
horrid smell of rotten apples?’ Then, finding it was his own hand- 
kerchief that smelt, he flung it from him, saying, ‘ Benny, you 
rascal, you’ve been up to your larks again. You’ve been putting 
some of your. nasty patchouli stuff on my handkerchief. I declare 
it has given me quite a headache.’ 

I was only too glad to snatch at the suggestion; I owned the 
soft impeachment, and promised not to play such a trick again. 
My uncle had another glass of gin-and-water in consideration of 
his headache, and we retired to rest. How my uncle slept I can’t 
say, but I had uncomfortable dreams of a public ceremonial, in 
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which Mr. Bartholomew Binns (very drunk), a gentleman in 
clerical attire, and myself played prominent parts. 

I came down to breakfast feeling horribly seedy and low- 
spirited. My uncle, on the contrary, was quite jovial, and in 
unusually spruce array. 

‘What a swell you are this morning!’ I remarked. 

‘ Ah, I’m a moneyed man to-day,’ he replied. ‘I’m going into 
the City to draw my annuity.’ 

‘Your what?’ I exclaimed. 

‘My annuity. The fact is, Benny, my boy, you and I are 
such gay young dogs that I found I was living beyond my income, 
and dipping into the capital. That’s a sort of amusement that 
don’t last long, you know, and I like to be on the safe side. So 
the other day, when I was in the City, I just walked into one of the 
big insurance offices, and sunk the little lot in an annuity. Five 
hundred and ten pounds a year they give me; so as long as I live, 
Benny, my boy, you and I are safe of our little pocket-money. 
By the time I go off the hooks—which won't be for another twenty 
years or so, I hope—no doubt you'll be pocketing your thousand 
a year, and won’t want it.’ 

Good heavens! what an escape I had had! If I had carried 
out what I now felt to be my unnatural design, I should positively 
have been the poorer man, instead of the richer, for my success. 
But it will be a lesson to me for the future. Come what may, I 
have made up my mind that I will never attempt to assassinate 
anybody again. My first murder shall also be my last. Pro- 
fessionals may find assassination pay, but I am quite sure that 
amateurs had better keep clear of it. At best it is an expedient 
that can only be justified by absolute necessity, and an error of 
judgment may place you in an extremely painful position. In 
my own case, for instance, the suppression of my uncle, which 
appeared so eminently desirable, would in reality have been quite 
the reverse, and if I had succeeded I should never have for- 
given myself. Henceforth I intend to devote my best energies 
to cherish my worthy relative’s declining years, and keep him 
alive as long as I possibly can. I have already suggested his 
devoting a reasonable portion of his annuity to a good heavy 
insurance on his own life. If I can only induce him to do this 
my mind will be at peace. At any rate, whatever happens, I 
shall have done my duty. 


ANGELO J. LEWIS, 
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XVI. 


Ambrose awoke towards noon, with a vague impression of 
assassinations and imprisonments in the ‘ Piombi’ on his mind; 
and after a luncheon-breakfast he determined to take a turn in 
the open air, the better to consolidate his thoughts. Descending 
to the wharves, he got aboard the old ferry boat, memorable as 
having been the scene of his first encounter with Jim, and set forth 
across the peninsula to the ocean-cove on the farther side. As he 
crossed the summit of the rise that brought him within view of 
the deserted hamlet, he was startled to see Miss Cadogna swiftly 
descending the road towards him. 

She was within fifty yards when he first caught sight of her, 
but she was walking with her eyes down, and did not see him until 
she was almost upon him. She uttered a sharp exclamation, and 
stopped short. She was warm with exercise, but her face was pale 
and her eyes dark and glowing. There was a new impression of 
power and impetuous purpose about her. Ambrose looked at her 
attentively. Perhaps the discoveries he had made over night as 
to her ancestry had theeffect of endowing her with a fresh interest. 

‘Did you come on purpose?’ she demanded, eyeing him 
penetratingly in her turn. ‘Did you know I was here ?’ 

*T did not,’ he replied. 

‘I’m in haste,’ she added after a moment, and made as if to go 
on; but again checked herself and said, ‘I’ve seen him!” 

Ambrose could not doubt whom she referred to. ‘I hope you 
were amused,’ he remarked. 

‘Mr. Ardenti came this morning,’ she went on, glancing past 
him in a preoccupied way. 

‘Have you seen him also ?’ 

‘Do you think it would be best ?’ she asked quickly. 

‘It might be worth trying,’ answered he, with a smile. 

‘You wish to thwart me!’ she exclaimed angrily; ‘ but I'll 
have my own way!’ 

Ambrose bowed. ‘Entirely, so far as I’m concerned.’ 

She turned to him and put her hand on his arm, scrutinising 
his face. ‘ Would you help me then?’ asked she. 

Decidedly, this was the most ungraceful mood she had worn yet. 
Ambrose was almost disgusted. *‘ What would you like to have me 
do?’ he eaid. 
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‘If they meet, all will be lost. That fool hasn’t the strength 
of an infant. The mere thought of his uncle turns him white, 
All I can do is to keep them apart. I told him not to leave his 
vessel—to take her out to sea, and stay there !’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Ambrose, laughing, ‘ you give strange 
orders! Would you make another “ Flying Dutchman ” of him, to 
sail for ever without making land? There’s but one thing you 
can do—marry him and have done with it. His uncle couldn’t 
scare him into divorcing you, I suppose!’ 

‘Do you think I’d be marrying him round a corner like that ? 
He shall marry me before all the world, or not at all!’ 

Ambrose still laughed. ‘ Well, it’s a question between you and 
the uncle,’ he said. ‘ As for me, unless I shoot the uncle, or marry 
Miss O’Mutan, I don’t see how I can help you. You must see Mr. 
Ardenti, and talk with him.’ 

Miss Cadogna stood with her eyes cast down biting her lips. ‘I 
don’t trust you!’ she said at length, looking up. 

‘You don’t trust yourself!’ returned Ambrose. 

Her dark brows drew together, but she made no reply. After 
a moment she resumed her walk onward, without another word. 

‘This is a d—d queer business,’ muttered Ambrose to him- 
self, between his teeth. 

He began to descend the hill; but suddenly he recollected 
that he had said nothing to her about the book. He turned 
round; she was out of sight, below the back of the ridge. ‘It will 
do just as well this afternoon,’ he thought. ‘I'll go up to the 
studio, as usual, and tell her there.’ He kept on, therefore, and 
was soon standing on the brink of the tall cliff that faced the 
sea. 

A small, graceful vessel, schooner-rigged, was standing out of 
the harbour, and was now nearly abreast of the promontory, and 
not more than three or four hundred yards distant from where 
Ambrose had stationed himself. The artist indulged in a grim 
smile. It was ‘La Beatrice,’ and there was the unhappy duke on 
her deck, with a telescope to his eye. 

‘He is following her directions, thought Ambrose. ‘ How I 
should enjoy all this, if I wasn’t mixed up in it. But I’ve had 
enough—I resign. I might have managed either the Italian or 
the Irish ; but the combination is too strong for me. I shall dis- 
charge my duty, and get out of the scrape as speedily as I may. I 
wonder how long the duke means to keep afloat? He hangs, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, between Beatrice and his uncle, and is determined 
to neither. Apparently he doesn’t intend to go far from shore-— 
he’s tacking again.’ 
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In the hamlet below, some fishermen were loading their nets on 
a little cat-boat, with a view, probably, to make a descent upon a 
shoal of mackerel which were disporting themselves in the offing. 
Ambrose had half a mind to go out with them, and catch a few 
fish himself. ‘It would be the most practical thing I’ve done since 
I came here,’ he said to himself; ‘and they say there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it.’ As he continued to watch 
their preparations the notion grew upon him; and at last he 
descended from the cliff, and came into the road again, leading to 
the beach. 

‘Sir! Sir—if you please!’ called a voice behind him. 

He turned, and beheld a gentleman, dressed in a grey tourist’s 
suit, advancing briskly towards him down the hill. He was broad- 
shouldered, of medium height and good demeanour, with an 
aquiline nose, sharp dark eyes, and a grey moustache and imperial. 
He carried an eye-glass and a gold-headed cane, with a little silken 
tassel attached te it. He might have been fifty years old, but he 
was in remarkably good condition for a man of that age. 

‘ A thousand pardons, sir, for interrupting you, he said, as he 
came up, lifting his black felt hat, which was of slightly conical 
form, with a short curled brim, and became him very well. ‘I am 
quite a stranger here, and I thought you might be able to tell me 


? 


—Is there a boat I could hire hereabouts? I want to intercept 
that yacht, which has a relative of mine on board.’ 

He spoke with perfect correctness and fluency, though with a 
slight foreign accent. Ambrose could scarcely forbear a smile. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, * but are not you Mr. Ardenti ?’ 

The gentleman raised his eye-glass. ‘I seldom forget a face,’ 


? 


he remarked, * but 

‘No, we have never met,’ said Ambrose, ‘but in a small town 
like this it is easy to recognise the new arrivals.’ He handed Mr. 
Ardenti his card. 

The latter read it, and held out his hand. ‘ Mr. Ambrose, your 
name is not unfamiliar to me. I have the honour to be acquainted 
with the American Minister in London, who has often spoken of 
you. Why, this is an agreeable surprise! Have you met my 
nephew ?’ 

‘The duke? I have not had that pleasure.’ 

‘The young rascal! He has given me a fine chase! The care 
of that boy is making me old before my time. Imagine, Mr. 
Ambrose, that I have come down here to introduce him to my 
friend Lord Cathmogan—and he jumps into his yacht and sails 
off under my nose!’ 

* He is fond of the sea, then?’ 
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‘ He is fond of several things that are—not expedient! But as 
to this boat. What think you?’ 

‘ There is a boat here—a fishing-smack—and, as it happens, I 
was just going to ask them to take me out mackerel-fishing.’ 

‘Capital! just the thing! We will go together, if you permit 
it, and you shall return with us on the yacht. It will be too late 
for Cathmogan’s to-day, but to-morrow you must run down there 
with us; I’m sure you'll like him—charming type of Irishman. 
Really, Mr. Ambrose, it’s a great piece of good fortune to find you 
here. I was feeling quite lost—quite melancholy.’ 

‘Ts Lord Cathmogan a bachelor ?’ 

‘No. He has daughters; nice girls, though not so handsome 
as—by-the-by! not fifteen minutes ago I met the most beautiful 
creature I ever saw in my life. Looked so like an Italian, too. I 
was on the point of addressing her. Ah, well! all women cannot 
be fair, nor all men wise. So here is our boat—just in time!’ 

A bargain was struck with the Irish fishermen, and Ambrose, 
highly entertained and interested at the turn things were taking, 
followed his new acquaintance into the boat. ‘Mr. Ardenti is 
evidently accustomed to having his own way,’ he thought. ‘It 
may yet turn out that he cuts the Gordian knot by proposing to 
Beatrice himself!’ 

As they glided out of the cove, the yacht was not more than 
half a mile to windward of them; but she was the faster sailer of 
the two, and could easily have distanced them, had she attempted 
it. It so chanced, however, that she altered her course in such a 
manner as to bring her right across their bows. Mr. Ardenti stood 
up and hailed her, waving his handkerchief. The duke, who was 
still on deck, turned with a start, recognised his relative, and after 
a moment’s hesitation gave an order to the helmsman. There was 
no help for it. The yacht came round into the wind, and in three 
minutes more Mr. Ardenti and Ambrose stepped over her bulwarks. 

‘Well, my dear Otto,’ said the former, after he had greeted his 
nephew and presented Ambrose, ‘I am almost tempted to think 
that you have some lovely princess in your cabin, with whom you 
were escaping to some summer isle of the ocean. You had for- 
gotten all about your poor uncle, and the engagement with the 
Cathmogans, eh?’ 

The duke smiled faintly, and replied in Italian, that he would 
like to enjoy a few days’ cruising about this lovely bay, before visit- 
ing his lordship. ‘It is beautiful, like Genoa,’ he added, indicating 
the amphitheatred town with his hand. 

The duke was very handsome, with a soft, gentle, rather sen- 
suous type of beauty. If he had had a fuller intellectual develop- 
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ment, Ambrose would have taken him for a poet. As it was, his 
comeliness scarcely preserved him from insignificance. But there 
was a graceful ease in his manner, and a subtlety of movement 
about the mouth and eyes, that showed refinement and high 
breeding. These boyish, sleepy Italian faces are apt to conceal a 
complexity and depth of character—not in the way of energy, but 
of quickness and diversity of emotional sensibility—that outdoes 
our more transparent Anglo-Saxon organisation. The duke, 
Ambrose fancied, was probably able to perceive and feel much 
more than he could accomplish ; and such persons are pretty sure 
to make themselves miserable 

The artist established himself in the stern with‘a cigar, while 
Mr. Ardenti and his nephew paced the deck, conversing earnestly 
in their own language. Ambrose began to entertain a compassion 
for his young rival. Whichever way his affairs issued, he was 
likely to suffer. If he married Miss Cadogna, he would become a 
mere helpless puppet in her hand; and were Miss O’Mutan to get 
him, his life would degenerate into a tissue of lies and infidelities. 
If Ambrose could have helped him, he would have done so, heartily. 
But there seems to be no way of rescuing such people. 

After a while, the duke went below, and Mr. Ardenti came and 
seated himself beside the American. ‘Upon the whole,’ he ob- 
served, ‘I think we shall postpone our visit to the Cathmogans 
for a day or two. The fact is,a matrimonial scheme is on foot 
there, and Otto is a very shy bird. My only desire is to see the 
boy comfortably settled—some sensible lady who would take good 
care of him. Miss O’Mutan isn’t a phoenix; but who is?’ 

‘She has the advantage of rank ?’ suggested Ambrose. 

‘Yes, and that is a strong point in these old countries, Mr. 
Ambrose. You Americans have escaped from it; but where dis- 
tinctions of rank do exist, one’s only safety is in observing them. 
Of course there are many ladies not belonging to the nobility, who 
would nevertheless be in every way eligible for Otto; but Cathmo- 
gan and I are old cronies, and . . . the young man seems to have 
no one else in particular in his eye.’ 

‘Come!’ thought Ambrose, ‘this man is reasonable enough. 
Somebody has been making a mountain out of a molehill. Upon 
my word, I believe Beatrice has been creating imaginary difficul- 
ties between herself and the duke, on purpose to keep up her 
interest in him!’ Aloud he said, ‘ One can’t always see what is in 
a young man’s eye by looking at him.’ 

‘True; they are great rogues,’ assented the other, laughing. 

It might be well to make investigations, However, here we are 
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at our anchorage. I have taken rooms on Scilly Street. It would 
give us great pleasure if you would dine with us.’ 

Ambrose excused himself, but was constrained to promise that 
he would breakfast with Mr. Ardenti the next day. The duke 
emerged from his cabin to bid him adieu, and remarked that, for 
himself, he intended to pass the night on board his yacht. 

‘Mind you don’t forget again, and leave me in the lurch!’ 
exclaimed his uncle, laughingly, putting his hand on his shoulder. 

The duke shook his head gravely. ‘'There will be bad weather 
to-morrow, I think,’ he said. ‘But we shall know before mid- 
night.’ 

. XVII. 

Ir was five o’clock when Ambrose landed from the yacht, and 
parted from Mr. Ardenti; but he decided to have his interview 
with Beatrice at once, and get it off his mind. On reaching the 
house, however, he was met by the information that Miss Cadogna 
had gone to bed with a headache, and could see no one that 
evening. 

‘Miss Cadogna with a headache!’ exclaimed Ambrose in 
surprise. 

‘You know not how tenderly strung we women are, dear friend,’ 
replied Aunt Fitz, who was his interlocutor. ‘The strongest of us 
are frailer than roses if the blight touches us.’ 

‘ Miss Cadogna never seemed to me in danger of blight,’ said he. 

‘You are blind—blind, artist though you are!’ rejoined the 
lady, sighing and shaking her curls. ‘None but a woman can 
read the secret of a woman’s heart. And you are about to leave 
us! Sure, ’tis a cruel world we live in—none but men should be 
born in it.’ 

‘ My dear Miss Fitzgerald, even the sternest men can’t be pro- 
duced by spontaneous generation. For my part, I believe you 
ladies to be the cause of half the mischief in existence, if not of 
three-fourths of it.’ 

‘Rail on, rail on, O adamantine heart!’ was Aunt Fitz’s 
answer, with a wave of her long, black-mittened hand; ‘ we are 
defenceless. But the time may come when you will know all, and 
weep unavailing tears !’ 

‘For mercy’s sake, then, tell me all now, or at least tell how I’m 
to find it out.’ 

‘ Ask your conscience, Mr. Ambrose; ask your soul!’ replied 
the poetess; ‘do not ask me. “Tis not for my feeble hands to 
guide the reins of destiny.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure I beg everybody’s pardon,’ said Ambrose, ‘and 
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I’m very sorry that my soul and conscience are not more commu- 
nicative ; and I hope Miss Cadogna’s headache will be better to- 
morrow.’ With these words he took his departure, leaving Aunt 
Fitz disposed in a tragic attitude on the sofa. 

He did not believe that Beatrice had a headache, and did not 
know how to interpret her refusal to see him. He feared some 
mischief was at work. What had passed between her and the 
duke at their meeting that morning? Why had the duke stipu- 
lated with his uncle for one day’s respite from the Cathmogans ? 
Not, certainly, in order to admire the scenery from the deck of his 
yacht. But conjecture was useless. What did Aunt Fitz mean 
with her talk about spontaneous generation, and the secret of a 
woman’s heart? Ail that remained for Ambrose was to play out 
his véle in the little comedy, and retire. ‘But oh! Beatrice, 
Beatrice,’ murmured he, ‘ what possessed you to take so saturnine a 
part ?’ 

It rained during supper-time, but towards nine o’clock it 
cleared again, and Ambrose, unable to control an extreme restless- 
ness, once more went out. He had no special destination in his 
mind, and therefore his steps led him towards the terrace. He 
had crossed it, and was entering the western gate, when a figure 
brushed hastily by him. It was the duke, who, four hours before, 
had announced his intention of remaining on the yacht till morn- 
ing. He passed without recognising Ambrose, and, traversing the 
terrace, was lost to sight in the darkness. Ambrose turned about 
and followed him slowly. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘some mischief is at 
work, beyond a doubt !—Well, what business is it of mine?’ 

But he could not rest in this temper. He could not, without 
an effort to prevent it, allow Beatrice to commit an act of folly to 
obtain that which was to be had free of any such sacrifice. She 
must not run away with a man to whom she could be formally 
united, in a white satin train and orange flowers, by a couple of 
bishops, supported by a dozen bridesmaids, and in the presence of 
all the rank and fashion of London. It must be stopped, and it 
lay with Ambrose to stop it. Probably they meant to start either 
to-night, or betimes in the morning. Ambrose must see her at 
once. But suppose she again’ refused to see him? Why not 
speak to the duke, then—or, better still, to Mr. Ardenti? He 
determined to do this, and had nearly reached Scilly Street, when he 
saw his friend Jim standing on the steps of a tobacco shop, smoking 
a dudheen with the air of a veteran man-about-town. This sug- 
gested a new plan, upon which he immediately acted. 

Tearing off the blank leaf from a letter that he found in his 
pocket (there was no time to spare to go home and prepare a note), 
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he wrote upon it, in Italian—for there was no telling under whose 
eyes it might pass—the following message :-— 

‘Do nothing to-night. Meet me on the terrace at eight to- 
morrow morning. Important new information.’ To this commu- 
nication he appended his initials, 0. A.’ 

He folded the paper and gave it into Jim’s hands. ‘Take it 
to the Cadognas,’ he said, ‘and be certain that Miss Cadogna 
receives it. Say nothing about who sent you. You shall have 
sixpence for every minute under half an hour that you are back 
here again.’ Jim did not stop to criticise the grammatical con- 
struction of this order, but was off like Ariel; and in twenty-five 
minutes he was back again, panting but radiant. Miss Cadogna 
had the message. Ambrose gave Jim his half-crown, and returned 
to his room contented. 

He was at the trysting-place by half-past seven the next 
morning. He had grown to regard the old terrace as the stage 
upon which the leading events of this drama were enacted. How 
would this last scene go off? How would the lady receive her 
yreat news? He looked out across the azure bay dimpling in the 
dewy sunshine. ‘ La Beatrice’ lay at anchor in the same place as 
yesterday. The sailors were just clewing down the mainsail, which 
had perhaps been hauled up to dry after last night’s rain ; but the 
duke was nowhere visible. The elopement had not taken place 
yet. The clock struck eight; Ambrose glanced westward; and 
lo! there was Beatrice. 

She was coming straight towards him ; but when he arose from 
the parapet on which he had been sitting, she hesitated, and 
altered her course a little, as if she were going onward to the 
town; she seemed annoyed or embarrassed. Ambrose, however, 
walked across and intercepted her. 

‘Good-morning,’ he said; ‘ you are punctual!’ 

‘Punctual?’ She looked at him curiously. 

‘To the minute! The clock was just striking.’ 

‘What is that to me? I am here because—only by accident.’ 

‘A timely accident,’ said Ambrose, smiling. ‘Come, let us 
have no more mystification. You got the message, of course ?’ 

‘I don’t understand you!’ said she, haughtily. 

‘ Well, at any rate, we are both here, and I will detain you as 
little as possible. I ‘ 

‘You must excuse me, Mr. Ambrose,’ she interrupted, moving 
on, ‘I’ve an errand—you must speak to me some other time.’ 

‘ But I asked you to come here so that I might speak to you,’ 
exclaimed Ambrose in surprise, ‘and you have come, it appears 
to me.’ 
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She stopped again. 


‘Yes, I! What’s the matter? You must have got my note 
last night.’ 
She turned pale, and put her hand in the pocket of her dress. 
‘Last night ?’ she repeated. ‘At what hour?’ 

‘It must have been about half-past nine.’ 

She gazed at him with her lips apart. ‘What—what did it 
say ?’ she asked at length. 

‘I don’t know what you're driving at; but, as near as I can 
recollect, I wrote that you were to do nothing last night, and that 
if you would meet me here at eight o’clock you would hear of 
something to your advantage, as the advertisements say.’ 


She withdrew her 


paper, which she extended towards him, with angry eyes. ‘ Is that 
your handwriting ?’ she demanded. 

‘ Yes, that’s mine,’ he replied, glancing at it. ‘ Whose else 
should it be?’ 
‘Why did you write in Italian? and why didn’t you sign your 
name ?’ 
‘TI wrote in Italian so that no one might be able to read it but 
you; and I did sign my name—at any rate, my initials.’ 

‘You did it to deceive me!’ she exclaimed fiercely. ‘ It was 
nicely managed—and like a gentleman!’ She crushed the paper 
in her hand, and flung it on the ground, and set her foot upon it. 
‘To make me think it was from him! It was honourably done, 
Mr. Ambrose !’ 
Ambrose was staring at her half-incredulously ; but suddenly 
he threw back his head and burst into a loud, short laugh. 

‘I beg your pardon, he said, ‘ but it’s too ridiculous! No, I 
am incapable of what you suspected. I forgot that my initials 
were the same as the duke’s, and I hadn’t the least idea of making 
you think the letter was from him. My intentions were quite 
honest and friendly, as you will acknowledge when you hear 
If I have inconvenienced you, I am really sorry, but it 
was quite inadvertently.’ 

Miss Cadogna moved listlessly to the parapet and sat down 
Presently she looked down at the harbour, where the 
yacht lay, with all sails furled. She chafed the back of one hand 
with the palm of the other, and then folded them on her lap. 
Ambrose had followed her, and he remained standing in front of 
‘I am sorry, with all my heart,’ he repeated. 


‘We were to have 


in a suppressed tone, looking away from him. ‘I spoke to him 
last night, from the window, and ’twas settled so, An hour later 
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‘You asked me? You?’ 


hand from her pocket, holding a piece of 


gone this morning at four o’clock,’ she said 
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came the message; I thought ’twas from him, and that some 
change had happened. Well, ’tis all over now, thanks to you!’ 

‘No, it’s not all over,’ returned Ambrose, sitting beside her, 
and looking kindly at her. ‘It’s just beginning ; and it’s better 
than ever! A change has happened, and a good change. I have 
made the acquaintance of the duke, and of Mr. Ardenti too.’ 

Her eyebrows lifted for a moment, but she said nothing. 

‘To tell you the truth,’ he continued, ‘I suspected that you 
and he had some plot in the wind, and I wrote to prevent you 
from carrying it out; because I had discovered something that 
would give you what you wanted without any such trouble.’ 

‘ Maybe the trouble, as you call it, was just the most agreeable 
part of it,’ remarked Miss Cadogna with a sigh. 

Ambrose accepted this statement as a return to serenity and 
reason ; she was becoming like herself again. ‘ Agreeable tronbles 
of that kind,’ he said, ‘ generally become disagreeable before long. 
But I have to tell you that there is no longer anything to prevent 
your becoming a duchess as publicly and triumphantly as you 
please.’ 

‘I don’t care for Mr. Ardenti’s consent,’ she replied. ‘We 
would have done without it.’ 

‘He hasn’t given his consent. He hasn’t been asked. He 
doesn’t know'you exist.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Ambrose, I’m not in the humour for riddles,’ said 
the young lady indifferently. 

‘Mr. Ardenti spoke to me about the plan regarding Miss 
O’Mutan; but he isn’t so set upon it as you supposed. All he 
wishes is, that his nephew should marry some woman of rank, 
who would take good care of him; and if he loves her, so much 
the better. Miss O’Mutan was his friend’s daughter, who is of 
the peerage of Ireland; but when he learns that his nephew is in 
love with a lady who is descended from one of the noblest families 
of Italy—not to mention every other advantage that a woman can 
have—he will be the first to entreat you to become his wife. He 
has already called you the loveliest creature he ever saw in his 
life.’ 

‘I should have thought you’d have allowed him to utter no 
such impertinence! And didn’t you just say he didn’t know I 
existed? And what have I to do with the noble lady from Italy, 
if you please?’ demanded Miss Cadogna, with a flush in her 
cheeks. 

‘You are she!’ replied Ambrose, getting up and lifting his 
hat to her. ‘ Allow me to be the first to do you homage. It is 
all written in the little book you gave me, and you can satisfy 
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yourself of it at your leisure. Your ancestor, Andrea Cadogna, of 
the Morosini, was of the oldest and bluest blood in Venice. There 
is no lady in Europe, under royalty, who has the right to take 
precedence of his descendant. If you care to do it, I fancy there 
will be no difficulty in reviving the title, for all the necessary 
documents and evidence are preserved in the tower chamber.’ 

She looked up at Ambrose, incredulously at first, but afterwards 
with a different expression. Her lips trembled, and tears gathered 
in her eyes. She seemed to be sensible of loss rather than of gain. 
Her voice faltered as she said: ‘I’m much obliged to you, faith, 
for—for taking such pains to get rid of me!’ 

‘But I tell you,’ exclaimed he, ‘ your marrying the duke now 
will be—why, it will be an act of condescension!’ 

‘Seems to me, some men would have kept the discovery you’ve 
made to themselves,’ she remarked after a little silence. 

‘ Well, I confess I had my temptations. But—I made up my 
mind to do the square thing,’ said the American, twisting his 
moustache. 

She rose to her feet. ‘I dare say ’twasn’t much of a tempta- 
tion at all,’ she said, with a forced smile. ‘ However, I thank you 
for your kindness. Is there anything else you have to say to 
me ?’ 

‘I’m pretty nearly at the end of my part in the affair,’ he 
replied, feeling rather chilled. ‘I’m going to breakfast with Mr. 
Ardenti at ten o’clock. If you will allow me, Pll bring him to 
call on you afterwards.’ 

‘It shall be as you wish; I’m under obligations to you,’ she 
said formally. 

‘I hope you won’t feel it so. God knows I would do anything 
for you!’ exclaimed Ambrose with sudden fire. 

She seemed about to make some reply, but checked herself, 
and with a silent inclination of the head she turned and moved 
away from him. 

‘It is a queer position to find oneself in!’ said Ambrose to 
himself, ‘catching your rival by the coat-collar, and pitching him 
into the arms of the woman you're in love with! I feel like a fool, 
and I have my labour for my pains,’ 


XVIII. 


When he arrived at Mr. Ardenti’s rooms, Ambrose found that 
gentleman alone, in a purple silk velvet morning sack and morocco 
slippers, smoking a cigarette of the most delicate Russian manu- 
facture—a case of which he immediately extended to his guest. 
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‘The flavour is so much more enjoyable before eating,’ he 
observed. ‘After a meal, one smokes from necessity ; but before 
breakfast, for pure luxury. But then you must be careful what 
you smoke. I have found these answer tolerably well.’ As he 
spoke, two blue wreaths emanated from either nostril, and curled 
above his head, like a vast vaporous moustache. 

‘ They could not be better, returned Ambrose, imitating his 
example. ‘Is your nephew well this morning ?’ he added. 

Mr. Ardenti passed his hand over the back of his well-formed 
head. ‘He seems a little out of sorts,’ he said, ‘ though I can’t 
say there’s anything the matter with him. I’m not certain that 
he will be able to join us. Rather an unaccountable fellow, at 
times.’ 

‘Impatient to make the acquaintance of the Cathmogans, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Hm! As to that, it might not be difficult to restrain him. 
By-the-by, you don’t know his lordship, I think you said ?’ 

‘No. I have very few acquaintances here.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, I suppose there are few people worth 
knowing in these regions.’ 

‘ Of my own knowledge, I could mention only one family ; but 
they compensate for all deficiencies. You must have heard of 
them. I refer to the Cadognas.’ 

‘The Cadognas? Friends of yours? Hm! Let me see. 
Merchants, are they not ?’ 

‘Members of the family engaged in commerce, subsequent to 
their emigration; but, as you are of course aware, Cadogna dei 
Morosini was one of the foremost nobles of Venice.’ 

‘Cadogna dei Morosini? Yes—yes! But, my dear sir, 
unless my memory greatly fails me, that distinguished line became 
extinct three centuries since. Indeed, now I recollect, the head 
of the house was put to death on a charge of treason.’ 

‘About 1460? Yes, I have heard that stated. But there 
could not be a greater mistake. He died a natural death nearly 
twenty years later.’ 

‘Indeed! Where?’ 

‘In the house yonder at the top of the hill, where his descen- 
dants are yet living.’ 

* His lineal descendants ? ’ 

‘ Certainly.—These cigarettes are really delicious. May I have 
one more ?’ 

‘My dear sir, a thousand pardons! But, my dear sir, you 
interest me more than you are aware. Then this young lady——’ 
‘I beg your pardon ?’ 
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‘ Miss Cadogna—There is a Miss Cadogna, is there not?’ 
‘Oh! MissCadogna. Yes,there is such a lady. In fact, you 
have seen her yourself.’ 

‘I have seen her? You surprise me!’ 

‘You spoke of meeting her yesterday noon; I remember you 
praised her appearance.’ 

‘Corpo di Bacco! That was Miss Cadogna? and the lineal 
descendant. .. . Why, my dear Mr. Ambrose, that nephew of 
mine must be mad—quite mad.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear it,’ said Ambrose, with an air of. grave 
concern. 

‘No—but you do not understand! It is a long story. Picture 
to yourself—he declared to me that she was a poor tradesman’s 
daughter! I assure you, Mr. Ambrose, that boy came to me this 
morning, even before I was awake, in a state of distraction. He 
vowed he was about to destroy himself! He was to have eloped 
with this tradesman’s daughter at four o’clock ; she had consented 
to fly with him; the yacht was ready, with all sail set he waited— 
she did not appear; an hour—two hours passed. At the end of 
three hours he despaired and came to me. You may picture my 
state, my dear sir; I had never heard or suspected a syllable of 
the affair until that moment! I arose from my bed, disarmed 
him of his revolver, and locked him into a bedroom. He has been 
there since half-past seven.’ 

‘I gather from what you say that the duke had conceived a 
fancy for Miss Cadogna ?’ 

‘A fancy!—I tell you, he is a maniac!’ And Mr. Ardenti 
inserted his eye-glass, and sank into a chair with a melancholy 
expression. 

‘He appears, at all events, to have over-coloured the situation 
a little,” said Ambrose. ‘In my acquaintance with Miss Cadogna, 
I have occasionally known her to indulge in a whim—I know not 
what else to term it—of concealing her true rank. Perhaps, like 
other beautiful women, she might wish to be valued for her 
personal qualities first of all, and only after that for her acquired 

_or accidental advantages. So far as I am aware, indeed, the 
family has not cared, since its emigration, to insist upon a literal 
recognition of its aristocratic dignity. But the facts are as I have 
stated them. Probably Miss Cadogna merely desired to test the 
sincerity of the duke’s affection. As to an elopement ’—here 
Ambrose allowed a quizzical expression to overspread his features 
—‘I am very much afraid that the duke must have interpreted too 
literally some careless expression not intended in earnest. Miss 
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Cadogna has a very strong sense of humour, which the duke may 
not have sufficiently taken into account.’ 

‘Grand heaven! What a fool, and what a predicament!’ 
murmured Mr. Ardenti, lifting bis hands and letting them fall 
on his knees. ‘But what, then—for you have been so kind that I 
venture to impose still further upon your good-nature—what do 
you advise that we should do? Will Miss Cadogna—do you 
suppose her to have been indulging this vein of humour at my 
poor nephew’s expense throughout ?’ 

‘I can give no information on that point; Miss Cadogna’s 
affairs are not mine; and I fear I may have been indiscreet or 
presumptuous in saying so much as I have done. But I suppose 
it will only be necessary for you to intimate to her that your 
nephew’s affections.are engaged elsewhere——’ 

‘Not at all! by no means!’ exclaimed Mr. Ardenti, jumping 
up. ‘Qn the contrary, nothing would gratify me so much as for 
her to consent to a union with my nephew.’ 

* But I thought Miss O’Mutan——~’ 

‘ My dear sir, what is the daughter of Lord Cathmogan com- 
pared to a descendant of the noble Cadognas? and the greatest 
beauty in Europe ?’ 

*In that case,’ said Ambrose, ‘I had intended calling on the 
Cadognas this afternoon ; and if you and the duke would accompany 
me, the affair might probably be arranged to suit all parties.’ 

‘A thousand thanks!’ cried Mr. Ardenti, cordially pressing 
the American’s hand. ‘ We shall be honoured by your introduc- 
tion.—And now to breakfast ! ’ 

‘I have mistaken my profession all this time,’ said Ambrose 
to himself, with a sigh. ‘I’m only a third-rate artist; but I 
should have made a diplomat of the first rank.’ 

Miss Cadogna met the three gentlemen in the drawing-room, 
and greeted them with stately courtesy. She was dressed in black 
silk, relieved here and there with yellow ribbons, and a yellow 
rose was in her dark hair. Through a square margin of lace, a 
glimpse of a white neck showed in front ; and her arms were bare 
from below the elbow. She was like a superb Venetian portrait 
by Titian or Bordone ; and Ambrose marvelled at his own audacity 
in having attempted to paint her. Mrs. Cadogna and Aunt Fitz 
were also present; but they were scarcely discernible in the rich 
lustre of the beautiful young duchess. 

After the introductions had been effected, Ambrose retired into 
the background, and confined himself to silent observation. The 
duke, also, was voiceless or monosyllabic, and sat with his great 
soft eyes fixed unwaveringly upon Beatrice. It devolved upon 
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Mr. Ardenti, therefore, to make play as best he could. At first 
he addressed himself to Mrs. Cadogna; but that lady referred 
everything to Aunt Fitz, who, in her turn, expressed herself in so 
eccentric and sublime a manner as to be quite incomprehensible ; 
and at last the dialogue confined itself to Mr. Ardenti and 
Beatrice, as was, after all, most natural and fitting. By the time 
it reached that stage, moreover, the preliminary flourishes and 
digressions were done with, and the enchanted ground had been 
opened. 

‘In short, signorina,’ said Mr. Ardenti, who had not been able 
to divest himself of his first impression that Miss Cadogna was a 
recent importation from Venice, if not from the fifteenth century, 
‘you cannot be more deeply sensible than I am of the precipitate 
and irregular manner in which my nephew has conducted his suit. 
His youth and ardour must plead for him; he is otherwise inex- 
cusable. Had his impetuosity allowed him leisure to consult me, 
we should, believe me, have made our approaches with all the 
respect and formality F 

‘That would be all one to me, Mr. Ardenti,’ she interposed. 
‘If a man says he loves me, and asks me to marry him—the 
straighter he says it the better.’ 

‘And do you give us leave to hope that you will not be un- 
favourably disposed towards his aspirations ?’ 

‘ Indeed, I fear ’tis too late to say much about it,’ responded 
she with a smile. ‘If to be favourably disposed towards him is to 
consent to run away with him—I did that last night!’ 

At this announcement Aunt Fitz uttered a faint scream, partly 
of admiration and partly of horror. Mrs. Cadogna, feeling that 
something decisive and emphatic was expected of her, ejaculated 
softly, ‘ Oh, Anastasia!’ Even the polished Ardenti was a little 
disorganised; but a duchess may say anything! He rallied 
immediately. ‘Ah! my dear young lady,’ he said archly, ‘my 
poor nephew was too completely under your spell to remember 
that what was elysium to him was meant by you only as a jest !’ 

‘It was very near turning out in earnest, then—that’s all I can 
say!’ she rejoined ingenuously. 

Mr. Ardenti was again perplexed. He began several sentences, 
but failed to complete them. ‘ You almost encourage me to hope 
that you will make him happy,’ he ventured at last. 

‘I’ve behaved very badly, and sorry I am for it, and I’ll make 
him what amends I can,’ she then said. ‘None would be more 
glad of his happiness than I, Mr. Ardenti; but he’d never find it 
in marrying me. He doesn’t love me, though he thinks he does, 
for he doesn’t know me ; and I never pretended that I loved him. 
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Yet I thought I could marry him; and the more difficulties were 
in the way, the harder grew my heart to conquer them; and I 
never stopped to think what it might cost him. But he may 
thank the Lord—sure I do!—that I’m of a better mind to-day. 
You'll say I’m a flirt, and I'll not deny it; but ’tis nothing to 
what I’d have been if he’d made me his wife!’ 

This climax appalled everybody except Ambrose, who saw in it 
only the confirmation of his own theory. The artist was hence- 
forth not the least interested auditor in the room. Beatrice had 
something else to say. 

‘When I said I was of a better mind now, I didn’t tell you 
what made me so. And I can’t tell it either; only ’twas not 
myself. If I’d been left tomyself, I’d have been Duchess Ardenti 
at this minute, and the miserablest woman in the world—no offence 
to you or your nephew, Mr. Ardenti—but my good angel saved 
me,—her voice faltered, but she resumed,—‘ and I wish he could 
know my gratitude. I used to say (whether I believed it or not) 
that noble blood was the finest thing in the world; but there’s 
something nobler, and I’ve been made to feel it, whether I would 
or no!’ 

She looked at Mr. Ardenti, and addressed herself to him; 
but it was in some one else’s blood that her words tingled with a 
sweetness that was almost pain. After a moment’s pause, Mr. 
Ardenti arose and said in his stateliest and most courtly manner :— 

‘You will permit me, signorina, to thank you for the noble 
candour and kindness that have prompted this explanation. When 
I say that I feel your judgment is right, you will recognise that I 
offer you the best homage in my power. I love my nephew, and 
desire his well-being ; but what I have seen and heard within these 
few minutes assures me that you have understood the situation more 
truly than he. It can never be anything but an honour to him to 
have known you; and nothing could give me better hopes of him 
than that he has aspired to win you. Yet I will be bold enough 
to say that I am glad, for both your sakes, that he has failed to do 
it; for you, signorina, are worthy of something better than mere 
helpless adoration ; and he, I hope, will yet find some simple flower, 
more suitable to his needs than the star he dared to cry for!’ 

‘Bravo! Ardenti,’ cried Ambrose internally. ‘If you were to 
plead for yourself as eloquently as you apologise for your little 
duke, you would be a dangerous adversary.’ 

The duke would have better appreciated his uncle’s conversation 
with Beatrice had he been on more familiar terms with the 
English language ; but his eyes had helped out his ears, and he 
understood pretty well the turn things were taking. He betrayed, 
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however, no violent signs of emotion ; perhaps the passion of the 
morning had left him inert; or, it may be, the profound Italian 
pride, which appears most strongly when one expects it least, came 
now to his support. He approached Miss Cadogna quietly and 
took her hand. 

‘ Lady,’ said he, in pathetic English, ‘I no understand—I only 
love. You make me happiness—you make me sadness ; ebbene, I 
never forget you. I hope you all good things; I nevermore see 
you. Goodbye—addio, addio!’ He lifted her hand to his lips, let 
it fall with a sob, audible in the stillness of the room, and stepped 
back. Beatrice’scheeks were flushed, and sheseemed unable to speak. 
But just as the duke and his uncle, having bowed their adieus to 
the rest of the company, were at the door, she crossed the room 
swiftly, laid her white hand on his shoulder, and spoke some quick 
Italian words in his ear. No one else heard what she said; but 
the young man’s face brightened faintly, and then he was gone. 

After the door had finally closed upon the two gentlemen, and 
in the midst of an excited and imaginative harangue from Aunt 
Fitz, who seemed impelled to declare, not only that she had fore- 
seen everything beforehand, but that she was filled with unbounded 
astonishment at all that had happened—cutting short these an- 
nouncements Beatrice beckoned to Ambrose, who was debating with- 
in himself whether or not to follow the Ardentis, and preceded him 
through the corridor into the studio. Arrived there, she took his 
hand in hers, which was warm and tremulous, and led him to the 
easel. Then she assumed her pose before the cabinet and said :— 

‘ Now paint me!’ 

‘I can’t paint you,’ he replied. ‘I was a fool to try it. No 
man can.’ 

‘Then you'll forget me.’ 

They looked at each other. Her eyes fell. 

‘You must give me something to remember you by,’ said 
Ambrose. 

She came a step towards him; it wasa short step, but it brought 
her very near. Something throbbed within her bosom ; Ambrose 
heard it; his own heart answered it. ‘I’ve nothing to give you,’ 
she said, glancing up at him; ‘at least, only myself.’ 

After a while they went up in the tower chamber and sat in the 
mullioned window, where their acquaintance had begun. Down in 
the harbour lay the yacht ; the men were hauling up the mainsail. 
The sound of their chanting came musically up through the still 
afternoon air. Ambrose kissed her. That he should do so seemed 
incredible even to himself, but it was true. 
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‘Why did you behave so?’ he inquired. 

‘*T wasn’t I at all, dear,’ she replied ; ‘’twas some plebeian girl, 
that I could never get along with. I tried to fancy I was she, but 
we'd keep all the while mistaking each other. I cared for one 
thing, and she for another, and we could never agree. She wanted 
to belong to the nobility, and couldn’t feel at ease with herself with- 
out it; but the only way she could find to do it was a hateful way, 
that would lose her all she—I at least—ever loved. But if she'd 
done it I’d have killed her, and that would have ended both of us.’ 

‘Have you the face to tell me that you ever really loved me 
till half an hour ago?’ 

‘Do you remember the night on the terrace, when I went to 
meet the duke ?’ 

‘Yes, I do, you glorious darling. What of it?’ 

‘Faith, *twas the click of your revolver; I think that won my 
heart. I didn’t so much mind before, but then I knew ’twas all 
over with me.’ 

‘You refused me the next morning !’ 

‘My mouth did, but something else didn’t.’ 

‘ And you were going to run away only last night!’ 

‘Yes, but I didn’t, you see.’ 

Another silence. The yacht had set her jib, and was weighing 
her anchor. 

‘What do you suppose he will do?’ asked Ambrose. 

‘Marry Miss O’Mutan, to be sure.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. By the way, what was that you said to 
him, just before he went out ?’ 

‘ That’s a secret, and I never will tell. Poor young man, ’tis 
the least I can do for him.’ 

‘ Speaking of secrets, shall we look behind the stone in the wall 
to see what your murderous old ancestor put there ?’ 

‘No, love,’ said Beatrice, leaning her cheek on his shoulder 
and sighing with content. ‘I want to forget him, and all his 
works; I don’t belong to him, nor to Italy, nor to Ireland, but to 
you and nothing else ; and if there’s noble blood in my veins, ’tis 
because my heart is yours!’ 


(The End.) 


Folklore for Atweethearts. 


As marriage and death are the chief events in human life, an 
enormous mass of popular beliefs has in all nations crystallised 
round them. Perhaps the sterner and more gloomy character of 
Kelts, Saxons, and Northmen generally found vent in the greater 
prominence they have given to omens of death, second-sight, 
ghosts, and the like; whereas the lighter and sunnier disposition 
of Southern Europe has delighted more in love-spells, methods 
of divining a future partner, the whole pomp and circumstance 
attending Venus and her doves. The writhing of the wryneck so 
graphically portrayed in Theocritus, or the spells of the lover in his 
Latin imitator, with their refrain— 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim,' 


may thus be profitably compared with the darker superstitions of 
St. Mark’s Eve, the Baal fires, and compacts with the evil one, 
which so constantly recur throughout the Northern mythologies. 
But there are times and festivities when the serious Northern 
temperament relaxes ; and any one who has the least acquaintance 
with the wealth of folk-lore which recent years have shown the 
natives of Great Britain that they possess, well knows that the 
times of courtship and marriage are two occasions when this 
lighter vein of our composite nature is conspicuous. The collec- 
tion of these old-world beliefs amongst our peasantry .did not 
begin a moment too soon. Day by day the remnants of them are 
fast fading from the national memory. The disenchanting wand 
of the modern schoolmaster, the rationalistic influences of the 
press, the Procrustes-like system of standards in our parish 
schools—these act like the breath of morn or the crowing of a 
cock upon ghosts, and at once put charms, spells, and the like to 
flight. Before the nation assumes the sober hues of pure reason 
and unpitying logic, in lieu of the picturesque scraps of folk-lore 
and old-wifish beliefs in which imagination was wont to clothe it, 
no office can be more grateful to posterity than for enthusiastic 
inquirers to search out and put on record these notes of fairy music 
which our villagers used to listen to with such content. By way of 
giving a sample of their linked sweetnesses long drawn out through 
so many generations of country dwellers—of which the echoes still 
vibrate, especially in the north and west of the country—it is our 


1 See Virgil, Eel. viii, 
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purpose to quote something of the legendary lore connected with 
love and marriage. This must interest everybody. Even the 
most determined old bachelor probably fell once, at least, in love 
to enable him to discover the hollowness of the passion; and as 
for the other sex, they may very conveniently, if illogically, be 
classed here as they used to be at the Oxford Commemoration, 
the married, the unmarried, and those who wish to be married. 
Some of these spells and charms possess associations for each of 
these divisions, and we are consequently sure of the suffrages 
of the fair sex. 

Folk-lore, like Venus herself, has indeed specially flung 
her cestus over ‘the palmer in love’s eye.’ She has more charms 
to soothe his melancholy than were ever prescribed by Burton. 
She is not above dabbling in spells and the unholy mysteries of 
the black art to inform him who shall be his partner for life. 
When sleep at length seals his eyes, she waits at his bedside next 
morning to tell him the meaning of his dreams. And most cer- 
tainly the weaker sex has not been forgotten by folk-lore, which, 
in proportion to their easier powers of belief, provides them with 
infinite store of solace and prediction. Milkmaids, country lasses, 
and secluded dwellers in whitewashed farm or thick-walled ances- 
tral grange are her particular charge. The Juliets and Amandas 
of higher rank already possess enough nurses, confidantes, and bosom 
friends, to say nothing of the poets and novelists. Perhaps it 
would be well for them if they never resorted to more dangerous 
mentors than do their rustic sisters when they listen to old wives’ 
wisdom at the chimney corner. Yet an exception must be made 
in favour of some lovers of rank, when we recall the ludicrously 
simple wooing of Mr. Carteret and Lady Jemima Montagu, and 
how mightily they were indebted to the good offices of the more 
skilled Samuel Pepys, who literally taught them when they ought 
to take each other’s hand, ‘make these and these compliments,’ 
and the like ; ‘ he being the most awkerd man I ever met with in 
my life as to that business,’ as the garrulous diarist adds. For 
ourselves, we do not profess to be love casuists, and the profusion 
of receipts which the subject possesses is so remarkable that 
we shall be unable to preserve much order in our prescriptions. 
Like those little books which possess wisdom for all who look 
within them, we can only promise our readers a peep into a budget 
fresh from fairy-land, and each may select what spell he or she 
chooses. Autolycus himself did not open a pack stuffed with 
greater attractions for his customers, especially for the fair sex. 

Nothing is easier than to dream of a sweetheart. Only put a 
piece of wedding-cake under your pillow, and your wish will be 
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gratified. If you are in doubt between two or three lovers, which 
you should choose, let a friend write their names on the paper in 
which the cake is wrapped, sleep on it yourself as before for three 
consecutive nights, and if you should then happen to dream of 
one of the names therein written, you are certain to marry him.! 
In Hull, folk-lore somewhat varies the receipt. Take the blade- 
bone of a rabbit, stick nine pins in it, and then put it under your 
pillow, when you will be sure to see the object of your affections. At 
Burnley, during a marriage-feast, a wedding-ring is put into the 
posset, and after serving it out the unmarried person whose cup 
contains the ring will be the first of the company to be married. 
Sometimes, too, a cake is made into which a wedding-ring and a 
sixpence are put. When the company are about to retire, the cake 
is broken and distributed among the unmarried ladies. She who 
finds the ring in her portion of cake will shortly be married, but 
she who gets the sixpence will infallibly die an old maid. 

Perhaps your affections are still disengaged, but you wish to 
bestow them on one who will return like for like. In this case 
there are plenty of wishing-chairs, wishing-gates, and so forth, 
scattered through the country. A wish breathed near them, and kept 
secret, will sooner or later have its fulfilment. But there is no 
need to travel to the Lake country or to Finchale Priory, near 
Durham (where is a wishing-chair); if you see a piece of old 
iron or a horseshoe on your path, take it up, spit on it, and throw 
it over your left shoulder, framing a wish at the same time. 
Keep this wish a secret, and it will come to pass in due time. If 
you meet a piebald horse, nothing can be more lucky; utter your 
wish, and whatever it may be you will have it before the week be 
out. In Cleveland, the following method of divining whether a girl 
will be married or not is resorted to. Take a tumbler of water from 
a stream which runs southward ; borrow the wedding-ring of some 
gudewife and suspend it by a hair of your head over the glass of 
water, holding the hair between the finger and thumb. If the 
ring hit against the side of the glass, the holder will die an old 
maid; if it turn quickly round, she will be married once; if 
slowly, twice. Should the ring strike the side of the glass more 
than three times after the holder has pronounced the name of her 
lover, there will be a lengthy courtship and nothing more; ‘she 
will be courted to dead,’ as they say in Lincolnshire ; if less fre- 
quently, the affair will be broken off, and if there is no striking at 
all it will never come on.? Or if you look at the first new moon 

1 Napier’s Scotch Folk-lore, p. 95. 
2 The Folk-lore of the Northern Counties and the Border, by W. Henderson, 
pp. 106, 114, Ed. 1879. 
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of the year through a silk handkerchief which has never been 
washed, as many moons as you see through it (the threads multi- 
plying the vision), so many years must pass before your marriage, 
Would you ascertain the colour of your future husband’s hair? 
Follow the practice of the German girls. Between the hours of 
eleven and twelve at night on St. Andrew’s Eve a maiden must 
stand at the house door, take hold of the latch, and say three times, 
*Gentle love, if thou lovest me, show thyself.’ She must then 
open the door quickly, and make a rapid grasp through it into the 
darkness, when she will find in her hand a lock of her future hus- 
band’s hair. The ‘ Universal Fortune-teller’ prescribes a still 
more fearsome receipt for obtaining an actual sight of him. The 
girl must take a willow branch in her left hand, and, without being 
observed, slip out of the house and run three times round it, 
whispering the while, ‘He that is to be my goodman, come and 
grip the end of it.’ During the third circuit the likeness of the 
future husband will appear and grasp the other end of the wand. 
Would any one conciliate a lover’s affections? Thereis a charm of 
much simplicity, and yet of such potency that it will even recon- 
cile man and wife. Inside a frog is a certain crooked bone, which 
when cleaned and dried over the fire on St. John’s Eve, and then 
ground fine and given in food to the lover, will at once win his love 
for the administerer.' A timely hint may here be given to any 
one going courting : be sure when leaving home to spit in your right 
shoe would you speed in your wooing. If you accidentally put on 
your left stocking, too, inside out, nothing but good luck can ensue. 

Among natural objects, the folk-lore of the north invariably 
assigns a speedy marriage to the sight of three magpies together. 
If a cricket sings on the hearth, it portends that riches will fall to 
the hearer’s lot. Catch a ladybird, and suffer it to fly out of your 
hands while repeating the following couplet— 

Fly away east, or fly away west, 
But show me where lies the one I like best, 

and its flight will furnish some clue to the direction in which your 
sweetheart lies. Should a red rose bloom early in the garden, it 
is a sure token of an early marriage. In Scotch folk-lore the rose 
possesses much virtue. If a girl has several lovers, and wishes to 
know which of them will be her husband, she takes a rose-leaf for 
each of them, and naming each leaf after the name of one of her lovers, 
watches them float down a stream till one after another they sink, 
when the last to disappear will be her future husband.? A four- 
leaved clover will preserve her from any deceit on his part, should 


} Napier, p. 89. 2 Ibid. p. 130, 
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she be fortunate enough to find that plant ; while there is no end to 
the virtues of an even ash-leaf. We recount some of its merits 
me from an old collection of northern superstitions,' trusting they are 


9 : ‘ 
‘ better than the verses which detail them. 
0 ° 
‘ The even ash-leaf in my left hand, 
st The first man I meet shall be my husband. 
8, The even ash-leaf in my glove, 
n The first I meet shall be my love. 
e The even ash-leaf in my breast, 
é The first man I meet’s whom I love best. 
nal Even ash, even ash, I pluck thee, 
ll This night my true love for to see. 
e Find even ash or four-leaved clover, 
g An’ you'll see your true love before the day’s over. 
ty The colour in which a girl dresses is important, not only during 
d courtship, but after marriage. 
e ° 4 
Those dressed in blue 


Have lovers true ; 
f In green and white 
_ Forsaken quite. 

Green, being sacred to the fairies, is a most unlucky hue. 
The ‘little folk’ will undoubtedly resent the insult should any one 
i dress in their colour. Mr. Henderson ' has known mothers in the 
y south of England absolutely forbid it to their daughters, and 
: q avoid it in the furniture of their houses. Peter Bell’s sixth wife 
' could not have been more inauspiciously dressed when she— 

Put on her gown of green, 


To leave her mother at sixteen, 
And follow Peter Bell. 


And nothing green must make its appearance at a Scotch wed- 
ding. Kale and other green vegetables are rigidly excluded from 
the wedding-dinner. Jealousy has evey green eyes, and green grows 
the grass on Love’s grave. 

Some omens may be obtained by the single at a wedding-feast. 
The bride in the North Country cuts a cheese (as in more fashion- 
able regions she is the first to help the wedding-cake), and he who 
can secure the first piece that she cuts will insure happiness in his 
married life. If the ‘best man’ does not secure the knife he will 
indeed be unfortunate. ‘The maidens try to possess themselves of 
a ‘shaping’ of the wedding-dress for use in certain divinations 
concerning their future husbands.! 

In all ages and all parts of our island maidens have resorted 
to omens drawn from flowers respecting their sweethearts. Holly, 


1 Henderson, Border Folk-lore, p. 35. 
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ribwort, plantain, black centaury, yarrow, and a multitude more 
possess a great reputation in love matters. The lover must gener- 
ally sleep on some one of these and repeat a charm, when pleasant 
dreams and faithful indications of a suitor will follow. ‘ The last 
summer, on the day of St. John the Baptist, 1694,’ says Aubrey, 
‘I accidentally was walking in the pasture behind Montague 
House; it was twelve o’clock. I saw there about two or three and 
twenty young women, most of them well habited, on their knees 
very busy, as if they had been weeding. I could not presently 
learn what the matter was; at last a young man told me that they 
were looking for a coal under the root of a plantain, to put under 
their head that night, and they should dream who would be their 
husbands. It was to be sought for that day and hour.’! 

But the day of all others sacred to these mystic rites was ever 
the eve of St. Agnes (January 20), when maidens fasted and then 
watched for a sign. <A passage in the office for St. Agnes’s Day 
in the Sarum Missal may have given rise to this custom: * Hee 
est virgo sapiens quam Dominus vigilantem invenit;’ and the 
Gospel is the Parable of the Virgins.? Ben Jonson alludes to the 
custom :— 

On sweet St. Agnes’ night 
Please you with the promised sight, 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers. 
And a character in ‘ Cupid’s Whirligig’ (1616) says, ‘I could find 
in my heart to pray nine times to the moone, and fast three St. 
Agnes’s Eves, so that I might bee sure to have him to my husband.’ 
Aubrey gives two receipts to the ladies for that eve, which may 
still be useful. Take a row of pins and pull out every one, one 
after another, saying a Paternoster, and sticking a pin in your 
sleeve, and you will dream of him you shall marry. Again, 
‘you must lie in another country, and knit the left garter about 
the right-legged stocking (let the other garter and stocking alone), 
and as you rehearse these following verses, at every comma knit a 
knot: -- 
This knot I knit, 
To know the thing, I know not yet, 
That I may see, 
The man that shall my husband be, 
How he goes, and what he wears, 
And what he does, all days and years. 


Accordingly in your dream you will see him; if a musician, 
with a lute or other instrument; if a scholar, with a book or 


1 Miscellanies, p. 131, Ed. 1857. 
2 Brand’s Pop, Antigs, i. p. 21, 
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papers ;’ and he adds a little encouragement to use this device in 


the following anecdote. ‘A gentlewoman that I knew, confessed 
in my hearing that she used this method, and dreamt of her 
husband whom she had never seen. About two or three years after, 
as she was on Sunday at church (at our Lady’s Church in Sarum), 
up pops a young Oxonian in the pulpit; she cries out presently 
to her sister, “ This is the very face of the man that I saw in my 
dream. Sir William Soame’s lady did the like.”’ It is hardly 
needful to remind readers of Keats’s ‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’ and the 
story of Madeline,— 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 

On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care, 

As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 


Our ancestors made merry in a similar fashion on St. Valentine’s 
Day. So Herrick, speaking of a bride, says,— 
She must no more a-maying, 


Or by rosebuds divine 
Who'll be her Valentine. 


Brand, who helps us to this quotation, gives an amusing 
extract from the Connoisseur to the same effect. ‘ Last Friday 
was Valentine’s Day, and the night before I got five bay leaves, 
and pinned four of them to the four corners of my pillow, and the 
fifth to the middle ; and then, if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty 
said we should be married before the year was out. But to make 
it more sure, I boiled an egg hard, and took out the yolk and 
filled it with salt, and when I went to bed, eat it, shell and all, 
without speaking or drinking after it. We also wrote our lovers’ 
names upon bits of paper, and rolled them up in clay, and put 
them into water, and the first that rose up was to be our Valen- 
tine. Would you think it? Mr. Blossom was my man. [I lay 
abed and shut my eyes all the morning till he came to our house ; 
for I would not have seen another man before him for all the 
world.’ The moon, ‘the lady moon,’ has frequently been called 
into council about husbands from the time when she first lost her 
own heart to Endymion, the beautiful shepherd of Mount Latmos. 
Go out when the first new moon of the year first appears, and 
standing over the spars of a gate or stile, look on the moon and 
repeat as follows :— 


All hail to thee, moon! all hail to thee! 
Prythee, good moon, reveal to me 
This night who my husband shall be. 


You will certainly dream that night of your future husband. 
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It is very important, too, that if you have a cat in the house, it 
should be a black one. A North Country rhyme says— 


Whenever the cat or the house is black, 
The lasses 0” lovers will have no lack. 

And an old woman in the north, adds Mr. Henderson,! said 
lately in accordance with this belief to a lady, ‘It’s na 
wonder Jock ’s lasses marry off so fast, ye ken what a braw 
black cat they’ve got.’ It is still more lucky if such a cat comes 
of its own accord, and takes up its residence in any house. The 
same gentleman gives an excellent receipt to bring lovers to the 
house, which was communicated to him by Canon Raine, and was 
gathered from the conversation of two maid-servants. One of 
them, it seems, peeped out of curiosity into the box of her fellow- 
servant, and was astonished to find there the end of a tallow 
candle stuck through and through with pins. ‘ What’s that, Molly,’ 
said Bessie, ‘that I seed i’ thy box?’ ‘Oh,’ said Molly, ‘ it’s to 
bring my sweetheart. Thou seest, sometimes he’s slow a-coming, 
and if I stick a candle-case full o’ pins it always fetches him.’ 
A member of the family certified that John was thus duly 
fetched from his abode, a distance of six miles, and pretty often 
too. 

Some of the most famous divinations about marriage are 
practised with hazel-nuts on Allhallowe’en. In Indo-European 
tradition the hazel was sacred to love ; and when Loki in the form 
of a falcon rescued Idhunn, the goddess of youthful life, from the 
power of the frost-giants, he carried her off in his beak in the 
shape of a hazel-nut.? So in Denmark, as in ancient Rome, nuts 
are scattered at a marriage. In northern divinations on All- 
hallowe’en nuts are placed on the bars of a grate by pairs, which 
have first been named after a pair of lovers, and according to the 
result, their combustion, explosion, and the like, the wise divine 
the fortune of the lovers. Graydon has beautifully versified this 
superstition :— 

These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in human life we view ; 

The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume ; 
Or from each other wildly start, 

And with a noise for ever part. 

But see the happy, happy pair, 

Of genuine love and truth sincere ; 
With mutual fondness, while they burn, 
Still to each other kindly turn ; 








1 Border Folk-lore, pp. 114, 172, 207. 
? Kelly’s Indo-European Folk tore, p. 132, 
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And as the vital sparks decay, 
Together gently sink away; 
Till, life’s fierce ordeal being past, 

Their mingled ashes rest at last.’ 

Nevertheless modes of love-divination for this special evening, 
which is as propitious to lovers as Valentine’s Day, may be found 
in Brand, and other collectors of these old customs, 

Peas are also sacred to Freya, almost vying with the mistletoe 
in alleged virtue for lovers. In one district of Bohemia the girls 
go into a field of peas, and make there a garland of five or seven 
kinds of flowers (the goddess of love delights in uneven numbers), 
all of different hues. This garland they must sleep upon, lying 
with their right ear upon it, and then they hear a voice from 
underground, which tells what manner of men they will have for 
husbands. Sweet-peas would doubtless prove very effectual in 
this kind of divination, and there need be no difficulty in finding 
them of different hues. If Hertfordshire girls are lucky enough 
to find a pod containing nine peas, they lay it under a gate, and 
believe they will have for husband the first man that passes through. 
On the Borders unlucky lads and lasses in courtship are rubbed 
down with pea straw by friends of the opposite sex. These be- 
liefs connected with peas are very widespread. Touchstone, it 
will be remembered, gave two peas to Jane Smile, saying, ‘ with 
weeping tears, “ Wear these for my sake.” ’? 

In Scotland on Shrove Tuesday a national dish called ‘ crowdie,’ 
composed of oatmeal and water with milk, is largely consumed, 
and lovers can always tell their chances of being married by put- 
ting into the porringer a ring. The finder of this in his or her 
portion will without fail be married sooner than any one else in 
the company. Onions, curiously enough, figure in many super- 
stitions connected with marriage—why, we have no idea. It 
might be ungallantly suggested that it is from their supposed 
virtue to produce tears, or from wearing many faces, as it were, 
under one hood. While speaking of these unsavoury vegetables, 
we are reminded of a passage in Luther’s ‘ Table Talk’: ‘Upon 
the eve of Christmas Day the women run about and strike a 
swinish hour’ (whatever this may mean): ‘if a great hog grunts, 
it decides that the future husband will be an old man; if a small 
one, a young man.’* ‘The orpine is another magical plant in love 
incantations. It must be used on Midsummer Eve, and is useful to 
inform a maiden whether her lover is true or false. -It must be 
stuck up in her room, and the desired information is obtained by 
watching whether it bends to the right or the left. Hemp-seed, 


1? Brand, vol. i. p. 210, ? Kelly, p. 301. * Brand, i. 292. 
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sown on that evening, also possesses marvellous efficacy. One of 
the young ladies mentioned above, who sewed bay-leaves on her 
pillow, and had the felicity of seeing Mr. Blossom in consequence, 
writes, ‘ The same night, exactly at twelve o’clock, I planted hemp- 
seed in our back yard, and said to myself, “* Hemp-seed I sow, 
hemp-~seed I hoe, and he that is my true love come after me and 
mow!” Will you believe it? I looked back and saw him behind 
me, as plain as eyes could see him.’ And she adds, as another 
wrinkle to her sex, ‘Our maid Betty tells me that if I go backwards, 
without speaking a word, into the garden upon Midsummer Eve, 
and gather a rose and keep it in a clean sheet of paper without 
looking at it till Christmas Day, it will be as fresh as in June; and 
if I then stick it in my bosom, he that is to be my husband will 
come and take it out.’ Whatever be the virtue of Betty’s recipe, 
it would at all events teach a lover patience. Mr. Henderson 
supplies two timely cautions from Border folk-lore. A girl can 
‘scarcely do a worse thing than boil a dish-clout in her crock.’ 
She will be sure, in consequence, to lose all her lovers, or, in Scotch 
phrase, ‘ boil all her lads awa’ ;’ ‘and in Durham it is believed that 
if you put milk in your tea before sugar, you lose your sweetheart.’ ! 
We may add that unless a girl fasts on St. Catherine’s Day (Nov. 
25) she will never have a good husband. Nothing can be luckier 
for either bachelor or girl than to be placed inadvertently at 
some social gathering between a man and his wife. The person 
so seated will be married before the year is out. 

Song, play, and sonnet? have diffused far and wide the custom 
of blowing off the petals of a flower, saying the while, ‘ He loves 
me—loves me not.’ When this important business has been 
settled in the affirmative a hint may be useful for the lover going 
courting. If he meets a hare, he must at once turn back. Nothing 
can well be more unlucky. Witches are fond of that shape, and he 
will certainly be crossed in love. Experts say that after the next 
meal has been eaten the evil influence is expended, and the lover 
can again hie forth in safety. In making presents to each other 
the happy pair must remember on no account to give each other a 
knife or a pair of scissors. Such a present effectually cuts love 
asunder. Take care, too, not to fall in love with one the initial of 
whose surname is the same as yours. It is quite certain that the 
union of such cannot be happy. This love-secret has been reduced 
into rhyme for the benefit of treacherous memories :— 


To change the name and not the letter 
Is a change for the worse, and not for the better. 





1 Henderson, p. 116. 
? Lowell has written a good sonnet on this belief. See his Pooms, 
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This love-lore belongs to the Northern mythology, else the Romans 
would never have used that universal formula, ‘ ubi tu Caius ego 
Caia.’ 

These directions and cautions must surely have brought our 
pair of happy lovers to the wedding-day. Even yet they are not 
safe from malign influences, but folk-lore does not forget their 
welfare. Ifthe bride has been courted by other sweethearts than 
the one she has now definitely chosen, there is a fear lest the dis- 
carded suitors should entertain unkindly feelings towards her. To 
obviate all unpleasant consequences from this, the bride must wear 
a sixpence in her left shoe until she is ‘kirked,’ say the Scotch. 
And on her return home, if a horse stands looking at her through 
a gateway, or even lingers along the road leading to her new home, 
it is a very bad omen for her future happiness. 

When once the marriage-knot is tied, it is so indissoluble that 
folk-lore for the most part leaves the young couple alone. It is 
imperative, however, that the wife should never take off her wedding- 
ring. To do so is to open a door to innumerable calamities, and 
a window at the same time through which love may fly. Should 
the husband not find that peace and quietness which he has a 
right to expect in matrimony, but discover unfortunately that he 
has married a scold or a shrew, he must make the best of the case :— 

Quee saga, quis te solvere Thessalis 

Magus venenis, quis poterit deus ? 
Yet folk-lore has still one simple which will alleviate his sorrow. 
Any night he will, he may taste fasting a root of radish, say our 
old Saxon forefathers, and next day he will be proof against a 
woman’s chatter.' By growing a large bed of radishes, and supping 
off them regularly, it is thus possible that he might exhaust after 
a time the verbosity of his spouse, but we are bound to add that 
we have never heard of such an easy cure being effected. The 
cucking-stool was found more to the purpose in past days. 

But Aphrodite lays her finger on our mouth. Having disclosed 
so many secrets of her worship, it is time now to be silent. 

After all this love-lore, supposing any one were to take a 
tender interest in our welfare, we should hint to her that she had 
no need of borrowed charms or mystic foreshadowing of the future, 
in Horatian words, which we shall leave untranslated as a compli- 
ment to Girton :— 

Tu ne queesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 


Finem di dederint, Leuconoe ; nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. 





1 Cockayne’s Saxon Leechdoms, &c. (Rolls series), vol. ii. p. 348. 
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Simplicity and openness of disposition are worth more than all 
affectations of dress or manner. Well did the Scotch lad in the 
song rebuke his sweetheart, who asked him for a ‘ keekin’-glass’ 
(Anglice, ‘ looking-glass ’) :— 
‘Sweet sir, for your courtesie, 
When ye come by the Bass, then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Buy me a keekin’-glass, then,’ 
But he answered— 
‘ Keek into the draw-well, 
Janet, Janet ; 
There ye'll see your bonny sel’, 
My jo, Janet.’ 

In truth, the best divination for lovers is a ready smile, and 
the most potent charms a maiden can possess are reticence and 
patience. And so to end (with quaint old Burton’), * Let them 
take this of Aristaenetus (that so marry) for their comfort : * After 
many troubles and cares, the marriages of lovers are more sweet 
and pleasant.” As we commonly conclude a comedy with a wed- 
ding and shaking of hands, let’s shut up our discourse and end all 
with anepithalamium. Let the Muses sing, the Graces dance, not 
at their weddings only, but all their dayes long; so couple their 
hearts that no irksomeness or anger ever befall them: let him 
never call her other name than my joye, my light; or she call him 
otherwise than sweetheart.’ 

M. G. WATKINS, 


1 Anatomy of Melancholy, Part III. section 2. 
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A Modern Plato. 


‘T reEALLY do not know whether we should advise for or against 
his coming, Bride ?’ 

The speaker was one of two elderly women who were seated 
in the bow window of a house, a ‘ villa’ residence in the Western 
Highlands. The villa stood quite alone, and faced an extensive 
loch which spread for many miles on either side of it. 

There was a garden before the house with a lawn that sloped 
down to a white narrow road made close to the water’s edge. 

Across the loch the view was lovely: it embraced a little 
hamlet nestling among trees, and backed by a range of gorgeous 
hills covered with heather and bracken all aglow now with autumn 
tints; hills that rose up until they seemed to touch the clouds, 
and draw them down to flit in changeful vaporous shadows over 
their rugged sides. 

Behind the house there were more hills that looked nearer and 
rose higher, and were scantier of vegetation on their northern 
aspect; and below these hills there were a few cottages scattered 
here and there, forming the tiny village of St. Neots. The two 
women in the bow window were much too busily occupied by their 
work and their discussion to spare attention to the scenery. They 
knew it all by heart, and they were not of the type of creature to 
whom Nature’s moods appeal. They were tall spare women with 
grave quiet faces, out of which the joylessness of their narrow life 
had quenched every spark of animation: faces whose expression 
was one of sad content with the monotony of existence. 

They were a little stirred just now. There was even a touch 
of excitement in the tone in which the one called Janet had 
addressed her sister. 

‘Do you think we should advise him to let him come, Bride?’ 

She put her interrogation in a different form this time because 
Bride had not answered her first appeal. It seemed too weighty a 
question to be spoken of without deliberation. Bride had just 
laid down her work, and turned her faded grey eyes to the window, 
as if to look there for guidance, when the door opened and the 
object of their disquiet appeared. 

A little slim creature in a grey gown fashioned after the 
manner of her half-sisters, and with that same air of subdued 
quietness clinging about her. Nevertheless she had an eager face, 
with large dark eyes that blazed and sparkled as if a smouldering 
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fire were hidden in their depths. She glided in so quietly that 
she heard the last words spoken by Janet, and answered them in a 
breathless tone. 

‘Oh yes, he must come. Dear Janet, you mus‘ let him come.’ 

Bride turned and gazed at her, thoughtfully, curiously, half in 
dismay. 

‘ Why are you so anxious, Phemie ?’ 

The girl gave a little gasp. She was so much excited that 
she grasped a book she had taken up until the marks of her fingers 
were stamped on the soft leather binding. 

‘ Oh, I want to see some one who has lived,’ she cried: ‘ not 
only existed, like us.’ 

‘Child!’ said Janet, ‘ we are very happy here.’ She spoke 
partly from conviction, partly from habit. It was one of the trials 
of the elder sisters’ lives that their placid routine did not content 
or suffice for Phemie. She would take fits of rebellion against its 
stagnation and want of purpose; would cry out that she did not 
believe in coming into the world merely to be, she wanted to see 
more of its great human machinery, to do, and, if need be, to suffer 
like other created beings. 

‘ We live a vegetable life here,’ she would declare passionately. 
‘We eat and sleep and go to and fro with those everlasting hills 
closing us in on every side, and that great pitiless sheet of water 
always before us. Why can’t we go out into the world like the 
people we see coming here on the coaches and steamers? They do 
not stay frittering away life in one place with no sufficient occu- 
pation for mind and body!’ 

When Phemie spoke like this, Janet and Bride used to hold 
their breath in dismay. What were they to do with her? how 
were they to alter the existing state of things ? 

‘It is all very well in summer time,’ Phemie would cry, wax- 
ing poetic in her tragic youthfulness; ‘when the sun shines, and 
the loch is like a huge mirror reflecting back the outlines and 
hues of the hills, when the air is so pure that one feels intoxicated 
with delight, and when one can wander all day over the moorland 
and feel the fragrance of the heather and bog myrtle, and hear the 
cries of the birds, breaking the silence; but in winter ? 

She did not finish her description, she only shivered. The vision 
before her eyes was of stormy autumn and winter months when this 
little hamlet among the hills was inexpressibly dreary, when the 
loch was just a dull grey reflection of the clouds above it, and the 
great hills were half-clothed in a heavy curtain of mist. There was 
always much rain at St. Neots—the tourists who came there in 
summer even complained of that—and the few city men who had 
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shooting-boxes in the neighbourhood found it a drawback to their 
enjoyment. 

They need not have grumbled. They went away with the 
swallows, as soon as the delights of the fine weather were over. 

Very few people lived at St. Neots all the year round: the 
Doctor and his family were the only gentlefolks. He did not feel 
the dreariness of the place as his three daughters did. He was a 
man who had settled down as parish doctor in this widely scattered 
poor district in Scotland; not because he chose it (so few of us 
do choose where our days shall be passed), but because he had no 
heart left to struggle with fate. His life had been one long 
experience of disappointment—-beginning when as a student he 
fell into the mistake of fancying that mediocre talents and utter 
want of perseverance insured a career. When that dream of 
ambition faded, he fell in love, or thought he did, with Janet and 
Bride’s mother, a woman of weak perceptions and narrow sym- 
pathies. Then she died and left him free, and he thought he was 
near to attaining the ideal happiness he had somehow missed in 
his first matrimonial venture. He paid a professional visit to 
Edinburgh, and there he met Phemie’s mother, an English girl 
who was a governess in a friend’s family. 

This was five years after his first wife’s death, and his two 
daughters were respectively twelve and thirteen. When his short 
eager courtship ended, he sent for the two girls to make the 
acquaintance of their stepmother, and after the marriage the 
whole party travelled to St. Neots together. 

That was Janet and Bride’s one glimpse of the great world. 
It was twenty years ago, and the kind little ex-governess had 
been long dead, leaving a daughter who was now just the age she 
had been when she married. 

Dr. Maclean’s worldly affairs had not prospered overmuch. He 
could afford his daughters literally no advantages in the way of 
education. He thought they were ‘as happy as most girls;’ if 
he could have given them society he would have done so, but the 
birds of passage who came to St. Neots, if they required the 
doctor’s professional attendance, were not sufficiently impressed in 
his favour to extend their acquaintance to his family. 

So time went on, and Phemie was nineteen, and her “ fits of 
temper’ and ‘discontent,’ instead of wearing themselves out, as 
her sisters hoped, seemed to become more frequent. 

One of them had occurred just the day before. An event had 
come into their lives, and set Janet and Bride discussing so 
seriously how they were to act. 

The event came first in the form of a letter, handed to Phemie 
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from the window of the tiny post-office, which during the 
visitors’ season was sometimes besieged by an eager crowd; 
carried home by her in a state of eager curiosity—firstly, because 
it was so strange for Dr. Maclean to get a letter at all, and 
secondly, because it bore the postmark of Halifax and had an 
American stamp. 

It proved to be a letter of introduction, written in a simple 
easy fashion, from an old chum of the Doctor’s college days, who 
had long ago settled in the new world, and had been lost sight of 
by his friends in the old. I should say rather a letter of recom- 
mendation, for it explained that the writer’s son had just come 
over the ‘big pond’ to make a tour in Europe—a reward, the 
proud father wrote, for diligence and success in study—that his 
plan of travel would embrace the Western Highlands, and that his 
father wished very much that he should make the acquaintance 
of his old friend. Dr. Derrick wrote in the semi-romantic strain 
that is apt to overwhelm a man when he digs up the memories of 
his youthful days. Time and distance had softened down much 
that was essentially commonplace in the attachment between 
himself and Dr. Maclean. A feeling akin to self-pity stole into 
the latter’s heart when he remembered that he had been utterly 
content to let this man, who seemed to cherish so warm a senti- 
ment towards himself, drift into the unused corner of his heart 
that was full of only lukewarm memories. 

It stirred him all the more to feel an interest in the youth he 
was asked to welcome, and there was something of his youngest 
daughter’s expression in his face when he communicated the news 
to the elder ones. 

They looked at each other in the timidly mysterious fashion in 
which inexperienced women face the problems of life. 

‘A young—man—to come here,’ said Janet. 

Bride finished the train of thought, ‘There is Phemie,’ she 
said. Dr. Maclean blundered into their meaning manfully. 

‘What of Phemie?’ he asked. ‘This is only a lad—at least.’ 
(referring to the letter) ‘he has just completed his twenty-first 
year. Phemie is a child yet.’ 

‘Nineteen,’ said Bride. 

Of course she and Janet knew nothing, never dreamed of 
knowing anything, of that mysterious impulse that makes the 
world go round. Love was a vague, unimaginable sensation to 
them, a story-book excitement, altogether beyond their range— 
but—there was Phemie, and Phemie was different. 

Dr. Maclean found the suggestion awkward—iherefore he 
chose not to entertain it. ‘We must let the lad come,’ he said, 
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‘and make him very welcome—this letter gives me an address to 
him. I will write at once. Or stay ’—with a vague recurrence 
of parental guardianship— if, upon thinking it over, you two see 
any great objections ?—I will leave you to discuss it until I come 
in from my rounds.’ 

And he hurried off with a fresh vigour in his step, as if this 
message from the outer world had stirred his pulse pleasantly, 
and Janet and Bride sat over their work in the bow window, and 
talked in low serious tones until Phemie interrupted them. 

Of course the Doctor wrote and told young Christopher Derrick 
to come. When he got out onthe moor with the fresh wind blow- 
ing in his face, those vague scruples and shadowy misgivings floated 
away. His little girl (for so he tenderly designated Phemie) must 
take care of herself—it would be something too refreshing to have 
a strange and travelled youth at his fireside, it would be good for 
Phemie, too, to see something bright and young. The Doctor 
smiled as he thought of the disparity between his children, then he 
sighed and wished, for the hundredth time, that one of them had 
been a son. And then he put his pony faster over the bogg 
ground, and made haste to finish his work so as to get home and 
write that welcome to the stranger guest. 


It was the beginning of October when Christopher Derrick 
arrived at St. Neots. He came like a burst of sunshine, or a great 
whiff of pure air, or anything else suggestive of cheerfulness and 
light. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered young man with a rich com- 
plexion and very dark eyes, inherited from his French-Canadian 
mother ; and with a heartiness and freedom of manner that was 
thoroughly English. Perhaps his American up-bringing had en- 
hanced the latter trait, he was so thoroughly sure of himself, and 
so positive that every one else would take him at his own valuation. 
His self-confidence was entertaining, and served to put him at 
once above the level of his hosts, while it entirely lifted from their 
shoulders any responsibilities as to his feeling himself welcome. 

The Doctor and Phemie had been out when he arrived ; as he 
had left the date uncertain, there was no use in meeting the coaches, 
and they came in late one afternoon to find Janet and Bride talk- 
ing to the youth in the sitting-room overlooking the loch. Or, 
rather, he was talking to them; he was standing by the window 
admiring the view which he said was ‘ perfect in its way, but 
wasn’t it a little shut in?’ 

Just as he got so far, Phemie entered, and he turned with a 
formal bow as Bride said ‘ My sister,’ It changed into a delighted 
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look of surprise, which he frankly explained afterwards to Phemie 
herself. 

‘I really thought every one was old here, you see,’ he said, ‘ and 
I’d been reckoning on a dull time. But you and I shall be great 
friends, I’m sure.’ 

Phemie smiled and blushed. This was the day after Mr. 
Derrick had arrived, and already they seemed like old friends. To 
her lot it had fallen to show him the immediate beauties of the 
vicinity ; the Doctor could not devote his whole day to his guest, 
and he had ‘annexed’ Phemie with the greatest composure. 

‘T’m sure Miss Phemie will come out with me,’ he said, and 
the elders seemed to fall at once into his easy way of taking it for 
granted that he should have the society of the young girl, who 
brightened visibly under the new strange influence. 

His wonder at Phemie’s life was great ; the contrast it presented 
to anything he had known struck him forcibly. 

‘What do you do all day here ?’ he asked ; ‘in winter, I mean, 
when the roads must often be blocked with snow, and you can’t 
get away in this direction if it is stormy.’ 

He waved his hand over the expanse of blue water that lay 
shimmering in the autumn sunlight, then he turned and glanced 
at the hills behind him. ‘It is just like a cage,’ he said. 

‘ That’s just what I feel,’ said Phemie; ‘ we can’t get out.’ 

The young man laughed merrily. Hethought she was quoting 
the starling’s little cry, and the idea amused him. 

‘I suppose the shooting is about over,’ he said. 

‘Oh yes, there are no pheasants, the sportsmen are generally 
all gone by the end of September.’ 

Mr. Derrick looked reflective. ‘I should like to know how it 
feels, this kind of life,’ he said, his American metaphysical vein 
coming to the surface ; ‘ to a man, now, it would be unbearable.’ 

Phemie said nothing. She was standing at his side gazing 
straight across the loch, 

‘I suppose a woman is different,’ he continued, ‘ and yet it’s a 
grey existence.’ He was thinking of Janet and Bride. Their 
quiet grimness had struck him forcibly. He turned to Phemie 
again. ‘ You won’t live here all your life?’ he said. 

Then he was tired of being serious, and he began to talk in a 
quaint, funny strain, telling her about his life at home. He 
appeared to be an idolised son, and to have a number of friends, 
and to have ‘knocked about,’ as he expressed it, a great deal. 
‘When I have made the grand tour,’ he said, ‘and it’s one of the 
benefits of being a naturalised citizen that the grand tour is con- 
sidered indispensable to a fellow’s education, and a very good way 
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of educating it is—when I’ve finished travelling I shall set up as 
my father’s assistant, and marry and all that.’ 

He spoke of his future so confidently, and seemed perfectly 
content with it. He was certainly a youth of resource; he found 
plenty to amuse and interest him for the fortnight he spent at 
St. Neots, in spite of the utter absence of society. 

‘ There’s nowhere to go to,’ said Phemie one day, ‘ unless you 
take the coach and go the way you came, or unless you cross the 
loch, and the summer ferry has stopped now. If you did get across, 
perhaps there would be nothing to amuse you at Fincail, it is only 
a little village.’ 

Mr. Derrick declared he was sufficiently amused, and that he 
liked new experiences, and the monotony of St. Neots was very 
novel to him. He used to lie on the edge of the loch in the few 
bright warm Indian summerlike days that followed his arrival, with 
a pipe in his mouth, and ‘ moon’ as he called it. It was a rest, he 
said, in the intervals of travel. And he often went long tramps 
with the Doctor, who greatly enjoyed his society. With the elder 
Misses Maclean he did not get on so well. He perplexed them by 
his cheerful manner and alert ways, and they were always losing 
themselves in the mist of his rapid talk. 

So it happened nearly always when the Doctor was away 
that Phemie and the ‘young man,’ as Bride called him, passed 
their time together and grew more and more intimate. He took 
pleasure in drawing out her thoughts, in seeing her expressive 
delicate little face brighten and change. Phemie had grown quite 
different since he came; her father saw the change, so did her 
sisters, uneasily. She did not trouble her head about her own 
sensations, she only felt that everything was very good, and that 
life was brighter than she had believed possible. She lived in the 
present entirely, because the present was enough for her, and her 
experience had no clue to the future. 

Towards the end of Mr. Derrick’s visit she began to consider it. 
It was forced upon her by a vein of talk opened between them. 

He began it: ‘Do you know, I guessed you and I would be 
friends,’ he said ; ‘but it’s funny what real good chums we are. 
I like talking to you and telling you things—you’re what we call 
“sympathetic ”"—you seem to understand a fellow so well. I 
never knew but one other person who did understand me like that.’ 

‘ Your mother ?’ asked Phemie. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘not my mother, a much younger woman.’ 

Then he bent his head over a sketch he was doing, and did not 
notice how Phemie’s colour was changing and her breath coming 
quickly with pleasure at his praise. 
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‘I hope,’ he said presently, ‘that your life won’t be like your 
sisters’.’ 

‘Oh no!’ said Phemie. The words were almost a cry for 
help. He seemed to understand them so. 

‘If J can do anything to prevent it, it shall not,’ he said, in a 
tone that was quite fiercely decided. Then he looked gently at 
her. ‘Do you think I could do anything,’ he said, ‘to make you 
happy ?’ 

There was a small boat rowing across the loch at that moment 
—the dip and splash of the oars had been coming steadily nearer 
and nearer to them in the stillness of the bright afternoon. Now 
it came in close, and the crew, two ragged boys and a little girl, 
selected the very spot where they were sitting to land. 

‘Step out and pull her in, Tonald!’ cried one shaggy-haired 
urchin to the other; and Tonald obeyed, but as he put his bare 
foot outside the boat it gave a lurch which sent him head foremost 
on the shingle. 

Mr. Derrick sprang up quickly and lifted him, then gave a 
band to the boat, pulling her in with a will, and gaining a glance 
of admiration and gratitude from the little maiden, whom the 
boys called ‘ Maggie,’ and who, with her bleached elf-locks hanging 
over her eyes, looked the impersonation of a young Highland witch. 

Derrick was seized with a desire to draw her. He soon per- 
suaded her to sit down on a stone beside him, while the boys 
watched curiously; their opinion of their sister’s importance 
suddenly elevated many degrees. 

He seemed to have forgotten all about that unanswered ques- 
tion of his. Before he had finished his sketch the bright sky was 
overcast, and one of the heavy sudden rains so common at St. 
Neots began to fall. He sent the child away then, and hurried 
Phemie home with the ready carefulness that was one of his 
characteristics. sl 

When she looked out of her window after taking off her things, 
the loch was all a sheet of sullen grey, with a tempestuous breeze 
stirring its surface. 

‘That is like it looks in winter, she said, shivering, as she 
hurried downstairs. 

Mr. Derrick was in the sitting-room, discoursing to Bride on 
the mysterious sympathies between nature and created beings. It 
is to be supposed that something he saw in the landscape before 
him had awakened his interest in the topic; but he had a habit 
of discoursing on the first thing that came into his mind, until 
you imagined that he had thought long, and felt deeply upon it. 
It was part of his youthfulness. 
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Bride was not a sympathetic listener, so he turned gladly to 
Phemie when she appeared, and talked to her until the elder sister 
suggested that the blind might as well be drawn and the lamp 
lighted, and the bleak evening shut out. He was just talking 
about the Canadian winters; describing the glorious snow-covered 
landscapes that would now surround his home. Phemie was 
standing, a little quiet, grey, entranced figure, in the dusky 
light. 

: ‘T should like you to see my home,’ he said suddenly. - ‘I 
should like to take you to Canada and show you things you would 
feel and appreciate so much.’ 

His voice sounded tender.. Phemie was glad the twilight 
covered‘her blushes. Then he said in a louder tone, ‘ My mother 
would like you, you must come and visit us. If you did that’— 
eagerly—‘ there would be no fear of your settling down to a life 
like this.’ 

He glanced towards Bride, who was sitting in the firelight, 
bent over her work with the usual gently depressed stoop of her 
thin shoulders. 

Phemie gave a little sob of pleasure ; her excitement was more 
than she could suppress, and she was thrilling all over with the 
strange sensation inspired now by the very tone of Christopher 
Derrick’s voice. When he drew closer to her she fairly trembled. 

Bride looked up with a little start, as if the atmosphere were 
too much charged with emotion for even her serenity to be un- 
moved. She only saw a picture of Phemie in the window, her 
little figure defined against the light, and Christopher Derrick 
standing before her speaking eagerly. 

Plenty of such pictures are to be seen in the world. They 
had not been common in Bride’s meagre experience, but the con- 
viction darted at once through her mind that little Phemie was 
drifting away from her into a land full, perhaps, of strange new 
pleasant things, but full also of shoals and quicksands which might 
bruise the delicate feet. 

Poor Bride! motherly and tender-hearted according to her 
limited capacity ; she remembered afterwards with a thrill how 
she felt, and how the next moment she had shivered and drawn 
closer to the fire, as a vague, terrible foreboding of evil came upon 
her. 

A day or two later Christopher Derrick was bidding them all 
good-bye, but only for a season. He wanted to return to St. 
Neots after he had-done his Scottish tour; just for a few days. 
He even talked of spending Christmas with them, because, as he 
frankly said, ‘ they were the only people who were in the least 
HH 2 
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like home friends; and since he was in banishment it would be 
pleasant to exchange greetings.’ 

‘I shall have hosts of letters, of course,’ he said, ‘and I shall 
want awfully to be with them all in Halifax, especially this 
Christmas.’ 

Then he wrung the Doctors hand and turned to Phemie. 
‘And I want to see you again,’ he said. ‘ You won't forget what 
friends we are.’ 

There seemed to be something impelling him to linger out his 
farewells. The Doctor, touched by this vague hesitation, and pro- 
portionately unwilling to part with the bright lad, offered to go 
with him down to the coach. 

‘Thank you,’ he said, with a relieved air. ‘The fact is, I 
wanted to say something to you.’ 

Dr. Maclean felt his ears grow hot. Was the impetuous 
fellow going to confide in him an attachment for Phemie, and ask 
his leave to pursue it? Of course the Doctor, having little else 
to interest him, had taken notes of the progress of this ‘ friend- 
ship.’ 

The two walked away side by side, slowly, and at last the 
younger man spoke eagerly. ‘I wanted to see you about—about 
Phemie,’ he said. ‘She seems to me so young, and it is such a 
dull life here for her. Of course, it would not be quite conventional 
for me to ask you to let her go back to Halifax—with me—novw ; 
but some day, soon, I do hope you will let her visit us.’ 

The Doctor did not reply ; he was a little puzzled. 

Young Derrick cleared his throat nervously. ‘But I am 
going to be married soon,’ he said, ‘and I hope then you will let 
her come and visit—us.’ 

_ There was a nervous intonation in his voice; it actually 
trembled when he said ‘us.’ If Dr. Maclean had looked up at 
him he would have seen that the young fellow’s face was quite 
radiant. But the Doctor did not look up; he was too much occu- 
pied in trying to conceal the pallor and choking sensation that 
suddenly overcame him. 

He could not have told why, but at that moment he felt as if 
the greatest misfortune his life had yet held had come upon him. 
He seemed to live through a whole lifetime of emotions before he 
had broken that strange silence. When he did speak it was ina 
harsh, strained voice. 

‘ Why didn’t you tell us this before ?’ 

His companion looked at him in surprise—in unfeigned sur- 
prise; the contrast between his face, in which there was a soft 
tenderness of expression that made it look graver and handsomer 
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than usual, and the Doctor’s own worn grey countenance, struck 
the latter sharply. He felt that he knew how he was looking. 

He could hardly believe that the meaning of his look could 
fail to strike the young man; but it did. He answered quite 
simply :—- 

‘I don’t talk about it much, because she—because I—am so 
awfully happy about it. It did not occur to me that you would 
be interested, though I always meant to tell you.’ 

Dr. Maclean shook himself out of his distressed feeling with a 
vigorous effort. 

‘ Of course not,’ he said. I mean, at least, that of course we 
should be interested, and, somehow, I never thought of your being 
in love.’ 

‘No?’ said the young man, incredulously. ‘I have felt awfully 
inclined to tell you all, since I knew you better. I tried to tell 
Phemie once; but then I fancied she did not care to interest her- 
self so much in my affairs. But I want her and Rose to be friends. 
I should like all my friends to be my wife’s too.’ 

He said the words ‘ my wife’ with a proud intonation; then he 
coloured and turned his face away. ‘I wish you knew her, he said. 

But before the Doctor had time to respond to this wish the 
coach came rattling down to its usual starting-point, and there 
was only time for Mr. Derrick to scramble into a seat, after 
squeezing his host’s hand fiercely, and saying hopefully, ‘Then I 
shall see you at Christmas. Good-bye; I shall look forward to 
Christmas.’ 

When the Doctor had seen the coach out of sight, he walked 
very slowly home, his chin on his breast, his mind full of troubled 
reflections. ‘ Who'd have thought it?’ he said; ‘ who would ever 
have thought it? And this is one of his “ friendships,” I suppose.’ 

He found opportunity to disclose the news to his daughters 
that same day. It lay like a nightmare upon him, and he wanted 
to relieve himself of the terrible fear that his uneasiness was war- 
ranted. Young people like Phemie might understand things 
differently. The girl had been going abcut all day singing, with 
a light in her eyes and a beautiful flush of colour in her cheeks. 
‘Mr. Derrick is going to write and give me his impressions of the 
“Trossachs in Winter,”’ she told Bride. She was as gleeful as 
possible, and late in the afternoon she had been out on a long 
ramble, and brought back a great load of tinted bracken and 
brilliant autumn leaves. She was arranging these in a vase when 
her father came in and sat down near the fire. Janet and Bride 
were seated there sewing. 

Their lamp was on a small table near, and the larger table, by 
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which Phemie stood with her treasures, was lighted only by the 
faint daylight and the glow of the fire. 

Dr. Maclean cast a wistful glance at the alert little figure. 
Phemie was trilling a little song to herself in a low pretty voice. 
She seemed to have developed this faculty lately, along with other 
bright characteristics of youth. - 

‘Well, girls, began the father, seating himself, ‘how do we 
feel without our guest ?’ 

‘We miss him,’ said Janet, softly ; and Bride added, ‘ The house 
feels quiet without him.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Doctor, ‘ he’d plenty of life and spirit. He told 
me some news about himself to-day.’ 

He saw Phemie turn towards him; he knew she was listening 
breathlessly. 

‘He says he’s going to be married, said the Doctor, trying to 
impart a jocular tone to his voice. 

‘To be married ?’ said Bride. She let her work fall in her 
lap. Her father went on hurriedly, looking straight into the fire. 

‘Yes, I was rather surprised he hadn’t told us before. I had 
no idea of the depth of reserve he was capable of until he spoke to 
me this morning. I suppose ’ (with a faint laugh) ‘ he did not feel 
he knew us well enough to intrust us with his secrets.’ 

‘Then why did he tell you now?’ asked Bride. 

She and her father were both subduing their voices to an un- 
emotional pitch. They both knew by the dead silence, the utter 
absence of stir or rustle, that Phemie was listening intently. 

‘ Because he had a kind of plan in his head for Phemie,’ said 
her father. Then he turned witha laugh to his youngest daughter, 
‘He seems to have made great friends with you, eh? He thought 
that when he was married, perhaps I would allow her to pay him 
and his wife a visit.’ 

There was silence again—that utter awkward silence that is so 
dreadful between people near and dear; then Phemie’s voice broke 
it. ‘It was—very kind—of him,’ she said. 

No one looked at her. The thin little figure against the table, 
with a white face turned to the firelight, and hands still uncon- 
sciously busy with a frond of bracken, was not a sight that any of 
the three people who loved her cared to contemplate then. 

When she turned and with a swift light step glided from the 
room, no one spoke again—until a kitten, that was lying on the 
rug, having been busy all this time entangling itself in Bride’s 
wool, forced its antics upon her attention. She bent over it and 
tried to laugh: ‘ Little silly thing!’ she said, ‘we shall have to 
cut the wool to release it.’ 
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The Doctor got up and shook himself. ‘ We can’t release all 
the silly little things in that fashion,’ he said; ‘the knots have to 
be untied somehow.’ 

After that they all watched for a change in Phemie—but it 
did not come so soon as they feared. Perhaps because she felt 
she was watched she made such a gallant fight to appear as usual. 
Several letters came to her from Christopher Derrick, amusing 
letters, signed always ‘ your affectionate friend.’ 

‘Does he write to other girls like that, Phemie ?’ Bride 
asked ; and Phemie answered, in that feverish little tone she had 
adopted, that ‘she fancied so;’ he had very likely a number of 
girl ‘ friends.’ 

But she did not answer the letters. Once or twice Bride 
found her in her room with some torn sheets of paper before her, 
and a terribly weary look in her eyes. The pretty bright colour 
had begun to fade, and the eyes to lose their laughing happiness ; 
she took long walks, coming in faded and spiritless; she had been 
to places where she had walked with him, but somehow the 
beauties of the scenery had lost their interest. 

One afternoon Bride came upon her sitting at her window 
with a hungry eager look on her white face. It was a thoroughly 
grey November day, rain was falling at intervals, the wind was 
‘soughing’ round the house, the loch looked leaden and gloomy, 
and those great hills closed in nearer in the heavy atmosphere. 

Bride shivered as she looked out, and drew Phemie away. 
‘Why do you sit here, dear?’ she said with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness. 

‘I’m not cold,’ said Phemie. ‘Bride, did it ever strike you 
that we are just like birds caged here? we can’t get out.’ 

Bride was distressed to see these signs of the girl’s old 
restlessness returning, and tried to reason it away. ‘You are 
only feeling the gloom of winter, dear,’ she said; ‘ every one does 
at this time of year.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Phemie; ‘and there is nothing to help one to 
forget.’ 

Poor Bride! she only half-understood, and she had no cure to 
apply. She thought Phemie would ‘ get over it,’ and settle into 
placid content as she had done. So the girl dreamed away her 
days, and ate her heart out in silence. 

The days drew on to Christmas, and still young Christopher 
Derrick wrote those brilliant cheerful letters; sometimes to the 
Doctor, sometimes to Phemie. The Doctor answered his, and 
Phemie sent messages, such quaintly worded messages that made 
her father smile. He thought she was pale and quiet, but he 
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hoped his fears had been unfounded, as she said nothing. He 
took her out with him often, and she would tramp by his side 
with a fierce activity that surprised him. She was often 
exhausted after these walks, but never ‘tired,’ and always appear- 
ing anxious to go. If he did not take her, she went alone. 

About a week before Christmas a letter came to her from 
Christopher Derrick, fixing the day of his arrival. She gave the 
letter to her sisters to read and went away to her room, and sat 
there, at the window, looking on to the loch with those other 
letters of his in her lap. She was looking out vacantly at some 
children playing on the road; she seemed to find some relief 
even in their appearance of life, among this silent desolate Nature. 
The grey desolation that had fallen over all the landscape had 
continued through these wintry days. 

Bride came soon to call her, and made a comment on the 
letter, she could think of so little to say to Phemie now. She 
half-dreaded the meeting between her and Mr. Derrick, but she 
could not give vent to her fears. 

‘I’m afraid she wishes he was not coming,’ she said to her 
father. Even he was struck by her utter quietness this evening. 

It was a very brilliant moonlight night. Bride’s rest lately 
had often been interrupted by Phemie’s habit of talking in her 
sleep. Sometimes she had awoke to see a white figure pacing the 
room or sitting by the window. At such times, in answer to her 
vigorous scolding, Phemie would say meekly, ‘I can’t sleep, dear 
Bride; let me stay here, it is better than disturbing you by my 
restlessness. But the elder sister had no patience with such 
vagaries, and Phemie was foreed to subside into her couch. Lately 
the rambling incoherent talk had grown more frequent. Phemie 
had one haunting idea, ‘ Those everlasting hills were closing her 
in; that dreary sheet cf water prevented all chance of escape.’ 

‘To get away somewhere,’ that was her one idea. In waking 
hours they heard nothing of it, it was only in the feverish night- 
time that the clue could be got to her state of mind; and Bride, 
loving as she was, had no comprehension what it all meant. 

At last there came a night, one bright moonlight night a few 
days before Christmas, when Bride waking from her slumbers, 
with a half-startled fear, missed Phemie from her side. That was 
not so unusual a thing as to cause her intense alarm. She raised her- 
self and looked about the room—and there was no Phemie to be seen. 

Bride sprang from her couch in alarm; perhaps Phemie had 
gone to Janet’s room. No; Janet was sleeping alone and serenely, 
until roused by her sister’s eager clutch. ‘Phemie not in her 
room? Perhaps she had gone downstairs for a book, or—or—’ 
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but Janet too sprang up instinctively with a dread of some- 
thing. 

They went downstairs together : the front door stood open, and 
a broad stream of moonlight flooded the passage. The two women’s 
faces grew white, and Bride stole swiftly upstairs again and roused 
her father. ‘Phemie gone out? Nonsense, the door must have 
been left open last night.’ Nevertheless he hurried down, too late 
to spare Janet the terrible discovery. 

Impelled by that vague fear, she had hurried forward, following 
the track of small footprints in the soft sand of the garden walk. 
Through the gate, down to the water’s edge, Dr. Maclean and 
Bride followed, in time to save her falling forward to grasp at 
something white that could be distinguished a little way off—the 
bird had ‘ got out’ of its cage. 


Christopher Derrick arrived on Christmas Eve, to be plunged 
into dire distress at the calamity that had overtaken his friends. 

He had one interview with the Doctor, who looked greyer and 
more meagre than ever. The young fellow almost cried in his 
distress and pity. When his own implied share in the tragedy 
burst upon him, he buried his face in his hands, and sat crushed. 
He only once made an effort to defend himself. ‘I didn’t know— 
I never thought,’ he cried brokenly. ‘One makes friends with so 
many girls—I wanted to be her friend.’ 

‘ That was the mistake,’ said the Doctor quietly; ‘ she didn’t 
understand. It was her misfortune—poor child—not to be on a 
level with this Platonic age. I don’t blame you; but in my days 
young men were different—they said less, and meant more. If 
you'd known how young and how ignorant she was, and how she’d 
never played at love—so it was a terrible reality yet—you’d perhaps 
have gone away sooner.’ 

‘I would have done anything to save her,’ said the young 
fellow, with a watery look in his eyes, ‘if I’d only known.’ 


The people of the hamlet dwelt with pathetic interest on the 
sad story of Miss Phemie’s nervous illness and tragic accidental 
death. The poor dear had wandered out in her sleep, and stepped 
into the loch. 
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Graunp MWoore’s Mistake. 


I. 


Otpv Mrs. Moore had dwelt in the quiet village of Warpleby 
for seventy-five years and some odd weeks and days. During all 
that time, which began with the day of her birth, she had not 
slept forty times out of the cottage in which she had given her 
first cry. It was an old house that had seen much repair, and now 
needed much more. The walls had a bent appearance, and the 
thatch on the roof was weatherworn. 

Granny Moore, as she was generally and vulgarly called in the 
village, had a much-wrinkled face and a very fiery temper. A 
total weakness in one knee had made a cripple of her for some 
years past, but her spiteful ways had repulsed whatever kindly 
sympathy her infirmity would have gained her. She refused to 
give her neighbours credit for good feelings, and preferred to think 
that they were always actuated by selfish and mercenary motives. 
The consequence was very few people went near Granny Moore, 
and those few went seldom. The old dame was a widow, and 
childless, though she had many relatives—-nephews and nieces 
and their children—in the village ; but her proclivities for mischief 
had estranged them all from her one by one, until now it was seldom 
that any of them would cross over her doorstep. 

The house she lived in was her own, and she derived a small 
income from the rent of two little cottages which were her pro- 
perty. Her small means had been augmented by occasional 
charity from one or two of the wealthy people in the neighbour- 
hood, but even this had been made to dwindle by Mrs. Moore’s 
absorbing appetite for disagreement. As she was so much an 
invalid, it was necessary that she should receive attention from 
some one, and after all her relations, in defence of their own 
comfort, had been obliged to desert her, she took into her employ- 
ment a long and narrow girl, who had a plain white face, bright 
dark eyes, and a good crop of dark-brown hair. This girl had 
been christened Eleanor, but, as though she was not worth so 
much name, she seldom received more than ‘ Leana.’ She seemed 
an odd lot, like one who could find no place in the world, and 
was in fact generally buffeted about as though she had little right 
to be moving on the face of this earth. Her age was thirteen, and 
she had been an orphan for two years. She had been nurtured in 
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poverty, and her ways were not the ways of ‘ grand folks’; she was 
awkward in manner, and plain in looks, Poor girl, she had been 
one of a large family, and had grovelled through childhood as best 
she could. 

Granny Moore allowed this girl her meat and shelter in return 
for her servitude, which began early in the day, and continued 
until late. Little work would have sufficed to keep the cottage in 
good order, and also give plenty of attention to its mistress, but 
Granny’s crooked mind was not content to allow ‘ Leana’ much 
rest. She would have each room swept and dusted, and even 
washed, daily, rather than see the girl with her ‘hands in her 
mouth,’ a phrase the old lady used to denote any stoppage of the 
girl’s toil. 

Eleanor Todd was little known in Warpleby ; her family, which 
had always been obscure, had belonged to a village some fifteen 
miles away, and now Mrs. Moore’s house was her prison, and from 
its regulated confinement she was only allowed to escape for two 
short periods in each week: both on Sundays, one hour in the 
afternoon, and for chapel at night. 

Eleanor’s wardrobe was limited, exceedingly ; and what existed 
was worn and darned. In fact, her appearance when clothed in 
her best was beggarly when contrasted with the rest of Warpleby’s 
girldom. lLeana was sufficiently like her sex to feel her loneliness 
and obscurity, and she was tender enough to fret about it. Al- 
though she was accustomed to her poverty, having never known 
anything better, she shrank from parading it even to the eyes of 
Warpleby, and so the Sunday’s liberty was not taken, except of 
necessity the chapel attendance, for Granny Moore said, with piping 
intensity, ‘I winnat let a body in my house live a heathen.’ 
Therefore Leana would go to chapel, slink to a seat in a corner, 
and feel miserable. : 

Granny Moore was a miser, and the four apartments in her 
cottage were all used as store-rooms. She could not hoard gold 
or money of any kind, for very little came into her possession ; but 
for many years she had made it a rule that whatever unconsumable 
article became her property, it should never leave her ; and it never 
did, unless a bribe equivalent to about ten times its value was 
offered her. 

Her collection was vastly extensive and varied. She had six 
beds, five bedsteads, about seventy pairs of window curtains, 
enough furniture, ironmongery, and pottery to furnish a small row 
of cottages such as hers. Old hooks sufficient to stuff a library, 
shelf ornaments that would fill a shop window, and frocks, ‘ coal- 
scuttle’ bonnets, and coats, hats, and pantaloons (out-of-date) 
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which any theatrical costumier would rejoice to gain. And then 
there were the more miscellaneous articles which a bulky volume 
alone could enumerate; walking-sticks of all patterns, and 
umbrellas in every state of health and cripplement. Granny 
might have made a museum of her collection of buttons, so 
wondrous was the variety. Even the empty cotton bobbin was 
not despised. And old and worn-out shoes had never reached the 
ragman or the dust-bin by the consent of Granny Moore. 

The old lady had little else to do than rule her four rooms—it 
was her kingdom, and she was a despot. Every article, however 
mean it might be, had its place,and must keep it with terrible 
exactness, or Leana was in hot water. 

Amongst this heterogeneous collection of household goods and 
curiosities there was one which Granny Moore prized above all the 
rest. It was the remains of an old jackdaw, a pet bird; and when 
he had died, he had been put into the hands of the taxidermist, 
and now he stood with his feet glued to a piece of wood board, 
and was placed where his mistress might see him as she sat in 
her usual high-backed chair. It was the old lady’s pleasure to 
contrast the virtues of her departed bird with those of her rela- 
tives and neighbours, always to the great disadvantage of the 
latter. 

‘ Ay, he was a faithful friend; no deceit in him. Jack could 
be trusted, an’ that’s more than can be said for the people that 
come about me.’ Such as this was the usual daily groan of Granny 
Moore, and she preferred to deliver it in the presence of some 
visitor, or, failing that, Leana was the victim. This was what 
Granny called ‘ giving ’em a hard rub.’ 

Some people declared that there was a great likeness existing 
between the old dame and her stuffed bird. Age had darkened 
Mrs. Moore’s wrinkled skin, and dust and dryness had browned 
the once shiny sable of Jack’scoat. Even strong glue was ceasing 
to insure the uprightness of his inanimate legs, and, like his mis- 
tress, he was always ready to topple over. In the days when he 
was a complete jackdaw and not minus life and internals, his voice 
was not unlike that of Granny Moore’s, and day by day Granny’s 
croaking and garrulity were increasing in their resemblance to 
Jack as he had lived. 

Leana, now in her thirteenth year, turned her thoughts toward 
her future, and could see nothing in view save an old dame’s 
scoldings, toilsome days, and constant reminders of the dead bird’s 
virtues, and of her own unworthiness. The prospect was full 
enough, but too dreary and profitless. 

Mrs. Moore gave good evidence that one old proverb was 
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verified inher. Familiarity did breed contempt. Even an honoured 
name became of no account in her eyes. ‘Ashman! given him 
a title, hev they ? Why, I knew him when he was a bairn. He’s 
nowt much.’ ‘ Parson Goodby! I kna him well enough ; he’s no 
great shakes,’ and soon. A slight acquaintance, or the gathering 
of a few facts or rumours, was invariably followed by the decision, 
‘they’re no great shakes,’ 

Then it may be expected that when Granny found that Eleanor 
Todd was the niece ot Tom Todd, who had died nine years ago, 
after driving through Warpleby two days a week during twenty 
years in the exercise of his business as a carrier, it was natural 
to the ancient dame—that when their relationship was made known, 
Eleanor Todd should fall still lower than her present low standard 
of respectability. 

‘What!’ croaked the old dame, her querulousness bursting into 
anger; ‘was Tom Todd thy uncle ?’ 

Leana acknowledged it a fact, and wondered if she ought to 
regret it. 

‘Why, many a time has he carried goods for my dead an’ gone 
husband, an’ he’s carried me in his cart across t’ country, an’ been 
in this very house oft an’ oft. Drat him for the rogue that he was.’ 

Granny’s agitation had been going up, cadenza-like, and ended 
in a violent fit of coughing, which shook her old frame. The girl 
had come to offer assistance ; but when the old dame recovered, 
scoldings instead of thanks was the reward. 

‘Get to your work, you baggage, an’ don’t idle here; I'll not 
hev it. Ye come fra a good-for-nothing stock. Yer uncle was a 
thief. Maybe, ye’re little better. Get an’ put that other room to 
rights.’ 

Leana obeyed the command, she was afraid to do otherwise ; 
but she went with a full heart, and could scarce see to do her dust- 
ing through the mist of her tears. 

But her recall was speedy. She heard her mistress’s voice call- 
ing, and returned to the kitchen. _Mrs. Moore had not exhausted 
her anger, and wanted an object near at which she could direct her 
spleen with satisfaction to herself. So she again got Eleanor within 
range and fixed her cold and unflinching eye upon the trembling 
girl. The aged head shook, and the brass-rimmed spectacles trem- 
bled on the high-bridged nose. ‘Tom Todd—thy uncle—Tom 
Todd, carrier—came into this house—and stole—stole—fifty-five 
pounds frev us. Took the money unbeknown to us. Ay—he 
wanted hanging. Au’ ye are one o’ t’crop. Get out—te yer 
work !’ 

Leana was glad to be obedient, but she was stopped half-way. 
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‘Come here, an’ listen to what I say. Don’t try to run off. 
Ye’re a bad, idle, scheming, good-for-nothing young hussy. But 
I'll thrash ye as long as I can stand over ye if ye try tricks 
wi’ me.’ 

The girl had sometimes thought, during the period of her pre- 
sent servitude, that there must be within her some innate devil 
that would not allow her to act rightly, or that prompted bad ac- 
tions and made them appear to her mind as good ones. For though 
she strived to be all that was honest and industrious and truthful, 
the people she dealt with (they were few) continually looked upon 
her as an exponent of the opposite of all this. Leana had begun 
to doubt the efficacy of trying to be good. It seemed that she 
was born to be wicked, Her nature refused goodness (hadn’t she 
been often told so ?), therefore it was no use seeking to do what was 
right, for she did not benefit: by the effort, and nobody was thankful 
for it. Yet she could not think what it was she had done that 
Granny Moore need suspect and scold her; nor was this elucidated 
by what followed. 

‘Ye’re a artful minx,’ the old body continued, when her lungs 
had been refilled; ‘but I'll hev none of it.’ She did not specify 
what. ‘Don’t stand idling there-——’ her anger grew louder, 
‘get an’ dust that room.’ 

Eleanor had turned about, and gone two steps. 

‘Nay, stop—stop!’ Then with a terrible and direct sternness, 
‘I weant let ye stir out of my sight.’ 

\This last remark made an effective termination to the scene; 
a termination regretted by Mrs. Moore, but her strength was spent, 
a fit of\coughing had again seized her, and she lapsed into dismal 
murmurings about her own condition, her pains, and the un- 
worthiness of every one save herself and her late and lamented 
jackdaw. 

A child could not derive more satisfaction from a new toy than 
did Granny Moore from this discovery touching Eleanor’s relation- 
ship to the much-denounced Tom Todd. But, unfortunately, 
Granny’s satisfaction was more a source of trouble than of pleasure 
to others. She was satisfied when she was in anger, and especially 
when she received a fresh incentive to ill-temper. The misery of 
poor Eleanor’s life was increased. The alleged misdeeds of her 
uncle were made to haunt her. Upon her head were visited, not 
only the sins of her forefathers, but of her forefathers’ relations. 
Acclimatised as she had become to the atmosphere of discord— 
(her father and mother had rowed)—this last increase of the storm 
blown by Granny Moore promised to make the girl’s existence too 
bitter for eveu her to bear. She wished for some release, but was 
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not sharp-witted enough to know what way it might come. She 
had no fear of death, for she had no hope of future. But this 
plain, unsubdued girl was so utterly unreliant. What else could 
be expected when she was not allowed to think, and her own judg- 
ment, when she ventured to use it, was always attacked? Had 
she held the slightest faith in her ability to reason even a little, 
she would probably have gone into the wash-house and experimented 
with the clothes-line, and tried if hanging would not present a 
change to something more agreeable than her present life. 

But as it was the much-buffeted Eleanor had not the moral 
courage to strangle herself or even to fall head-foremost into the 
water butt. She did not dare to run away, and she had no idea 
in which direction she might run, if she had dared. 

In the same ratio, but traversing oppositely, as Eleanor was 
scolded, the departed jackdaw was blessed and lamented. One 
day, by accident, Granny Moore knocked to the floor the remains 
of her favourite, and then the dame showed such grief as she had 
never been known to show within the memory of all who knew her 
—excepting on the occasion of the bird’s decease. 

But Leana’s troubles were not ended, the last straw was yet ta 
be added to the load. 

Leana after a good dose of scolding was sent to dust the articles, 
of which there was a vast multitude, in the front room. She was 
stopped half-way and recalled—in Mrs. Moore’s favourite method. 
Then came a volley of curious assertions of the servant’s iniquity. 

‘Thy uncle—a bad un—-he was! Stole fifty-five pounds’ 
worth of notes frev off that table, in this room; an’ when my 
dead an’ gone husband had browt him in i’ friendship. He robbed 
us—he robbed me. An’ ye'll dee t’same. Ye wicked an’ evil- 
minded baggage. Get yer ways.’ 

Eleanor got away after this; it was an unusually speedy escape, 
and she felt in a state of grace accordingly. But the old and 
querulous voice was still heard, rumbling with slightly abated in- 
dignation: ‘ Rogue Tom Todd—took our hard-earned money— 
that ought to hev comforted me now. Drat the family ov ’em. 
Vagabonds—thieves !’ 

There was quiet for a while, and the girl dared to hope for a 
few minutes of peace, but it was not to be. Dame Moore was 
heard to plant her crutches on the stone floor, a sign of her setting 
out upon a tour of inspection, and such activity was the unfailing 
forerunner of a storm. The tongue was not far behind the limbs 
in this entry into action. The crutches clashed upon the floor, as 
they came step by step, and Granny’s voice kept up its usual peal. 

‘But Dll watch her. She sha’n’t rob me.’ (A groan.) ‘T’'ll 
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lose no more by harbouring such folk.’ (Another groan.) ‘No— 
no. But iverybody’s alike.’ (Groan.) ‘ Can’t trust one.’ 

This formidable approach of remarks and crutch-steps, and the 
knowledge that they brought her enemy with them, struck a fresh 
sensation of terror through the poor girl, from head to foot. She 
trembled, had a cold perspiration upon her, and felt sick and faint. 
She could not see clearly, and her hands shook violently ; and thus 
it was she lost her hold upon the pretty and old vase she was 
cleaning with her duster, and the vase fell with a great crash, 
and was shattered to pieces on the hard and thinly covered 
floor. 

In Granny Moore’s abode the sound of the fall of any breakable 
article was always followed by a short silence. And then a dread- 
ful outburst. So it was on this occasion. The silence was very 
short—infinitesimal ; and then the tramp of the wooden sup- 
porters came quicker and louder. The squeaky voice had given 
one exclamation, and no more, all the strength had gone to aid 
the limbs. Eleanor was dumb and stiff with horror. Her mind 
could not grasp the magnitude of the punishment that was bound 
to fall upon her. The dreaded avenger was coming with gigantic 
strides, the crutches were beating their record. 

Leana stood white and shivering. Granny Moore was entering 
the doorway, breathless and glaring. She gave a stabbing look of 
venom and hate, strong as her two eyes could make it. And she 
raised her right-hand crutch, and with all her enraged strength 
she made a blow aimed at the top of the girl’s head. 

Granny Moore had cause for thankfulness on this day if she 
never had before. Had the blow hit where she intended, she 
would probably have been the object of unpleasant proceedings, 
and, what is of more importance, she would have likely enough put 
an end to any further history of Eleanor Todd. But very fortu- 
nately for all concerned, the assailing crutch hit nothing till it 
reached the floor, and there it damaged nothing but itself. Leana 
was not obedient enough to stand and be felled. The first assault 
failing, Granuy quickly made another, and gained use of speech 
sufficiently to articulate two words: they were—‘ I'll’ and ‘kill.’ 

But the terrified creature did not wait to hear, to see, or to 
feel more. She darted out of the room, out of the house, and fled 
from the village of Warpleby as fast as her legs would take her. 

Mrs. Moore had been excited into unusual exertion, and she 
paid for it by the exhaustion which followed. She sat in a chair 
and groaned until her strength returned. Then she made her way 
to the wreck and viewed it. It was a vase, blue and gold, and 
had been more quaint than handsome. It had been of neither 
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use nor value to the old woman, but the loss moved her deeply. 
There were similar articles in the room, and the owner had some 
difficulty in remembering on which shelf or in which corner this 
vase had been accustomed to stand. Then the recollection came 
to her. For somewhere near fifteen years she had never seen this 
vase until now; she had an idea that it had stood on the top of 
an old Dutch clock, half-hidden by the high ornamentation which 
o’ertopped the clock face, and there—as far as she knew—it had 
stood for these many years. 

Granny Moore delivered an imprecation upon Eleanor Todd 
for her daring to take down this piece of china; never considering 
that the girl had acted with a desire to remove an accumulation 
of dust. She set about gathering together the broken fragments, 
groaning dismally meanwhile. As the larger bits were lifted there 
was a small bundle of papery substance disclosed, half-buried 
among the remaining débris. It was covered with the dust and 
fluff of many years, and was tied together with a piece of dirty 
white tape. 

Granny unfastened the binding, full of eagerness and wonder. 
Then she seized her crutches and hurried back to the kitchen, 
where her spectacles stood upon the table. These she donned, and 
with growing excitement inspected the bundle from end to end. 

Granny Moore sat in her high-backed chair, and—actually 
smiled ! 

The discovered bundle was composed of Bank of England notes 
which in their total were of value exactly fifty-five pounds, and 
were the identical moneys that Tom Todd, carrier, had so often been 
accused of stealing. 

At first Mrs. Moore believed not her eyesight nor the optician’s 
aid to it. When she concluded that her good fortune was a fact 
beyond doubt she blessed her jackdaw and herself, and railed against 
her enemies—which comprised all those who were not included in 
the limited blessing. 

‘ Jack, Jack,’ she said to the stuffed exterior, ‘ right will pre- 
vail! The wicked uns on’y conquer for a time. My money has 
come back to me. An’ Tom Todd’s roguery and his slut of a 
niece’s wicked ways hev done neither on ’em ony good; I’ve got 
my rights again.’ 

Silly, mindless old body! Not one thought of justice to the 
calumniated memory of simple, harmless Tom Todd, nor mite of 
gratitude to the trembling girl whose accident had led to this en- 
richment. But there were caresses spoken to the inanimate bird, 
the jackdaw who, when alive, bad practised the habits of his tribe, 
and had stolen from off the table the bundle of notes, and made 
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the vase their hiding-place. Doubtless this place of concealment 
had not become favourite with the bird, for nothing else was found 
there; perhaps the narrow neck made it a too sinking depository 
for Jack, and after one trial he had abandoned it. Granny Moore, 
blind of reason, did not suspect the right thief even now. 

But Leana had gone, and no one in the village knew where, 
and none seemed to care. Eleanor Todd’s tattered dress, and pale 
face, and shrinking figure, were never again seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Warpleby. 


Il. 


Warr.esy changed but little in ten years. At the end of that 
time Granny Moore was feebler in body, slower with the crutches, 
and sharper in temper. Her memory, too, was becoming bad, but 
this did not shake her confidence in her own assertions. She was 
eighty-five, and a greater victim to the evil propensities of other 
people than ever. She remembered that Tom Todd, the carrier, 
who had died many years ago, was a thief and had stolen from 
her husband some money; and she remembered, also, finding the 
money in a broken vase. She had not forgotten the name of 
Eleanor Todd, whom she knew as a bad, idle, and slovenly lass, but 
she did not think she could bring to mind the features of the girl 
sufficiently to know her again if they should meet; and she added 
as an addendum that she did not wish to meet. She devotionally 
cherished the memory of the long-deceased jackdaw, and still ex- 
patiated upon his virtues. 

A grand-niece was in attendance upon Granny Moore now, 
and was at times sullen, at other times spiteful, and generally 
ready with an angry reply. She was vastly different from the Leana 
of old. But as this was the only help Granny could get, either 
hired or otherwise, she was obliged to make the best of it. 

Granny’s tongue showed no abatement of power. At present 
it was much exercised in church matters; not theological, but 
personal discussion. Subjects: the old vicar just gone, and the 
new vicar just arrived. The late vicar she had painted black for 
some time gone, by reason of his, when distributing coal, giving 
to a neighbour who was her special aversion at that particular 
time. The new clergyman had called upon her. She thought 
him too tall. That was the only fault she complained of at pre- 
sent, but she anticipated finding others. He had promised that 
his wife should call; and scrutinous eyes awaited the lady. 

One day the lady visited Granny Moore. She was a rather 
tall woman, dressed very tastefully and quietly. She had large 
dark’ and bright eyes, and a pleasant voice and gentle manner. 
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She evinced much kindly interest in Granny Moore, and the old 
dame grew temporarily tame under the process. 

For once in her long career of strife Mrs. Moore felt in some 
way defeated ; she found that the patience of the new vicar’s wife 
was more lasting than even her own ill-humours; and in time she 
ceased to ‘nag’ at her new visitor, for—as she confessed with a 
grumble—she ‘found it made no more impression than did talking 
to a stone wall.’ But Granny Moore did not acknowledge credit 
to the lady’s patience, she preferred to charge the result to her 
own loss of spirit, through old age. 

Granny never suspected how she had been slowly and slowly 
brought to surrender her favourite weapons of strife ; but she came 
to know that many of her past habits had been sinful and unbe- 
coming a woman of herage. So she relinquished much and turned 
her thoughts to purer things. Then after living a few more years 
and in a quieter way, she died in the arms of the only woman who 
had had the patience to become, and the courage to remain, her 
friend. Almost her last words were a blessing upon her vicar’s 
wife, to whose teaching she owed her peaceful end, and her faith 
and hope in the future. 

She passed away, never knowing that the friend she had learnt 
to love had in the years past been a poor and obscure servant girl, 
Eleanor Todd by name. 


CHARLES KRUGER. 





Babplon. 


BY CECIL POWER, 


CHaprer V. 
EMANCIPATION, 


‘ CHURCHILL, said the vicar, pulling up his cob opposite the gate of 
the little market garden, ‘I want to speak to you a minute about 
that boy of yours. He’s twelve years old and more, I should say, 
by the look of him, and he’s hanging about the village all his time, 
doing nothing. Do you want a place to put him to? What are 
you going to do with him ?’ 

‘Wull, passon,’ Sam Churchill answered, touching his hat in a 
semi-deferential manner (as a liberal politician, Sam was consti- 
tooshionally agin the passon), ‘Us did think o’ zendin’ un to 
school a bit longer, and tryin’ vor to prentice un to zum trade 
zumwhere : but if a good place at sarvice was goin’ a beggin’, wy, 
me an’ ’is mother wouldn’t stand in the way of ’is takin’ it, sartinly, 
noways.’ 

‘Don’t send the boy to school any more, Churchill,’ the vicar 
said decisively. ‘This education business is being overdone. You 
allowed your other boy—Sam I think you called hiin—to read a 
pack of nonsensical books about going to sea and so forth, and 
what’s the result? He’s gone off to America and lett you alone, 
just as he was beginning to be fitted for a useful assistant. 
Depend upon it, Churchill, over-education’s a great error.’ 

‘That's just what my missus do zay, zur, Sam chimed in re- 
spectfully. ‘ If us ’adn’t let Sam read them Cap’n Marryat books, 
"ur do zay,’e ’ouldn’t never ‘ave gone off a-zeekin’ ’is fortune awver 
yander to ’Murrica. Howsomdever, what place ’ave ’ee got in yer 
eye vor our Colin, passon ?’ 

‘Let him come to the vicarage,’ the parson said, ‘and I'll 
train him to be my own servant. Then he can get to be a gentle- 
man’s valet, and take a good place by-and-by in London. The 
boy’s got good manners and good appearance, and would make a 
capital servant in time, I don’t doubt it.’ 

‘Wull, Pll talk it awver wi’ the missus,’ old Sam replied 
dubiously. 

When Colin was asked whether he would like to go to the 
vicarage or not, he answered, with the true west-country insouci- 
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ance, that he didn’t much care where he went, so long as the place 
was good and the work was aisy: and so, before the week was out, 
he had been duly installed as the vicar’s buttons and body-servant, 
and initiated into the work of brushing clothes, opening doors, 
announcing visitors, and all the other mysteries of his joint 
appointment. 

The vicar of Wootton was a very great person indeed. He was 
second cousin to the Earl of Beaminster, the greatest landowner 
in that part of Dorset ; and he never for a moment forgot that he 
was a Howard-Russell, the inheritor of two of the noblest names in 
England, and of nothing else on earth except a remarkably narrow 
and retreating forehead. The vicar was not clever; to that he 
had no pretensions: but he was a high-minded, honourable, well- 
meaning English gentleman and clergyman of the old school ; not 
much interested in their new-fangled questions of High Church, 
and Low Church, and Broad Church, and all the rest of it, yet 
doing his parochial duty as he conceived of it in a certain honest, 
straightforward, perfunctory, official fashion. ‘In my young days, 
my dear,’ he used to say to his nieces (for he was a bachelor), ‘ we 
didn’t have all these high churches, and low churches, and medium- 
sized churches, that people have nowadays. We had only one 
church, the Church of England. That’s the only church that I for 
my part can ever consent to live and die in.’ 

In the vicar’s opinion, a clergyman was an officer charged with 
the maintenance of spiritual decorum in the recognised and organ- 
ised system of this realm of England. His chief duty was to 
dispense a decorous hospitality to his friends and equals, to display 
a decorous pattern of refined life to his various inferiors, to inculcate 
a decorous morality on all his parishioners, and to take part in a 
decorous religious service (with the assistance of his curates) twice 
every Sunday. The march of events had latterly compelled him 
to add morning prayer on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent to 
this simple list of functions; but further than that the vicar re- 
solutely refused to go. When any one talked to him about matins 
and evensong, or discussed the Athanasian Creed, or even spoke 
of the doings of Convocation, the vicar ‘sniffed a little with his 
aristocratic nose, and remarked stiffly that people didn’t go in for 
those things in his young days, thank goodness. So far as his 
opinion went, he hated innovations; the creeds were very good 
creeds indeed, and people had got along very well with them, and 
without matins or convocations, ever since he could remember. 

Still, the vicar was a man of taste. A cousin of Lord Beamin- 
ster’s and a vicar of Wootton Mandeville ought, he felt, in virtue 
of his position, to be a man of taste. Not an admirer of new fads 
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and fancies in art: oh, no, no; by no means: not a partisan of 
realism, or idealism, or romanticism, or classicism, or impression- 
ism, or any other of their fashionable isms; certainly not: but in a 
grand, old-fashioned, unemotional, dignified sort of way, a man of 
taste. The vicar had two Romneys hanging in his dining-room ; 
graceful ancestresses with large straw-hats and exquisitely high- 
born eighteenth-century Howard faces (the}Russell connexion hadn’t 
then got into the family): and he had good engravings from 
originals in the Vatican and the Pitti Palace well displayed in his 
drawing-room: and he had even a single small Thorwaldsen, a 
Thetis rising from the sea, which fronted him as he sat in the oak- 
wainscoted study, and inspired his literary efforts while engaged 
on the composition of his three annual new sermons. It was im- 
possible to enter the vicarage, indeed, without feeling at once the 
exact artistic position of its excellent occupant. He was decorously 
zsthetic, just as he was decorously religious and decorously obedient 
to the usages of society. The Reverend Philip Howard-Russell, in 
fact, hated enthusiasm in every form. He hated earnest dissent 
most of all, of course ; it was an irregular, indecorous, unauthorised 
way of trying to get to heaven on one’s own account, without the 
aid of the duly constituted ecclesiastical order: but he hated all 
nonsense about art almost equally. He believed firmly in Raffael 
and Michael Angelo, as he believed in church and state: he thought 
Correggio and Guido almost equally fine ; but he had a low opinion 
of the early Italian masters, and would have looked askance at 
Botticelli or Fra Angelico, wherever he found them, even in a 
ducal mansion. He didn’t live (as good fortune would have it) to 
see the extremely ill-balanced proceedings of Mr. Burne Jones 
and his school: indeed the vicar could never have consented to 
prolong his life into such an epoch of ‘ movements’ and ‘ earnest- 
ness’ as our own: but he distinctly recollected, with a thrill of 
horror, that when he was a tutor at Christ Church there were two 
or three young men who got up something they called a Pre- 
raphaelite Brotherhood, which ultimately came to no good. ‘One 
of them, by name Millais,’ he used to say, ‘got rid of all that 
nonsense at last, and has become a really very promising young 
painter: but as to the others, that fellow Hunt, and a half-Italian 
man they call Rossetti—well, you know the things they paint are 
really and truly quite too ridiculous.’ 

On the whole, Colin Churchill liked his place at the vicarage 
fairly well. To be sure, passon was exacting sometimes; he had a 
will of his own, the Reverend Philip, and knew what was becoming 
from the lower classes towards their natural superiors—but, for all 
that, Colin liked it. The work wasn’t very hard; there was plenty 
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of time to get out into the fields still and play with Minna at odd 
minutes; the vicarage was pretty and prettily furnished; and 
above all, it was full of works of art such as Colin had never before 
even imagined. He didn’t know why, of course, but the Romneys 
and the Thorwaldsen in particular took his fancy immensely from 
the very first moment he saw them. The Thetis was his special 
adoration: its curves and lines never ceased to delight and sur- 
prise him. An instinctive germ of art which was born in all the 
Churchill family was beginning to quicken into full life in little 
Colin. Though the boy knew it not, nor suspected it himself, he 
was in fact an artistic genius. All the family shared his gifts 
more or less: but in Colin those gifts were either greater by 
original endowment, or were more highly developed by the 
accidents of place and time—who shall say which? Perhaps Sam, 
put where Colin was, might have become a great sculptor: per- 
haps Colin, put where Sam was, might have become a respectable 
American citizen. And perhaps not. These are mysteries which 
no man yet can solve, least of all the present biographer. 

The vicar had a large collection of prints in his study; and 
when visitors came who were also men of taste with no nonsense 
about them, it was his custom to show them his collection on 
a little frame made for the purpose. On such occasions, Colin 
had to perform the duty of placing the prints one after another 
upon the frame: and while the vicar and his guests looked at them 
critically, the boy, too, would gaze from behind them, and listen 
open-mouthed to their appreciative comments. There was one 
picture in particular that Colin especially admired—a mezzotint 
from a fresco of the Four Seasons, by a nameless Renaissance artist, 
in an out-of-the-way church at Bologna. Perhaps it was the 
classical bas-relief air of the picture that struck the boy’s fancy so 
much; for the native bent of Colin Churchill’s genius was always 
rather sculpturesque than pictorial: but at any rate he loved that 
picture dearly, and more than once the vicar noticed that when 
they came to it, his little page lingered behind abstractedly, and 
didn’t go on to the next in order as soon as he was told to. 

‘Churchill,’ the vicar once said to him sharply on such an occa~ 
sion, ‘ why don’t you mind when you're spoken to? Isaid * Next!” 
Didn’t you hear me?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, zur—sir, I mean,’ Colin answered, re- 
lapsing for the moment into his original barbarism: ‘ I heer’d you, 
but—but I was a-lookin’ at it and forgot, sir.’ 

The vicar gazed at the boy for a moment in mute astonishment. 
‘ Looking at it!’ he murmured at last, half to himself, with a curious 
curl about the corner of his mouth; ‘goodness gracious, what are 
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we coming to next, I wonder! He was looking at my mezzotints ! 
Extraordinary. Young Churchill looking at my mezzotints!— 
The next, you see, Colonel, is a very rare print by Cornelius Bloe- 
mart after Mieris. Exquisitely delicate engraving, as you observe ; 
very remarkable purity and softness. A capital conjunction in 
fact : no burin but Bloemart’s could render so finely the delicate 
finish of Frans Mieris. The original is almost worthy of Gerard 
Douw ; you’ve seen it, I dare say, at Leyden. Next, boy: next.— 
Looking at it! Well, I declare! He says he was looking at it! 
That man Churchill always was an ill-mannered, independent, up- 
standing sort of fellow, and after all what can you expect from his 
children ?’ 

In spite of occasional little episodes like this, however, Colin 
and the parson got on fairly well together in the long-run. The 
parson’s first task had been, of course, to take care that that boy’s 
language should be reduced to something like the queen’s English : 
and to that effect, Capel, the butler (better known in Wootton as 
the Dook, on account of his distinguished and haughtily aristo- 
cratic manners) had been instructed to point ont to Colin the 
difference in pronunciation between the letters hess and zud, the 
grammatical niceties of this, these, those, they and them, and the 
formalities necessary to be used by men of low estate in humbly 
addressing their duly constituted pastors and masters. Colin, being 
naturally a quick boy, had soon picked up as much of all this as 
the Dook was able to teach him; and if there was still a consider- 
able laxity in the matter of aspiration, and a certain irregularity 
in the matter of moods and tenses, that was really more the fault 
of the teacher than of the pupil. The Dook had been to London 
and even to Rome, and had picked up the elegant language of the 
best footmen in west-end society. Colin learnt just what the 
Dook taught him; he had left behind the crude West-Saxon of the 
court of King Alfred, on which he had been nurtured as his mother- 
tongue, and had almost progressed to the comparatively cultivated 
and cosmopolitan dialect of an ordinary modern English man- 
servant. 

At first, little Minna was in no small degree contemptuous of 
Colin’s ‘ vine new- vangled talkin’,’ ‘ “ Don’t you,” indeed,’ she cried 
one day in her supremely sarcastic little manner, when Colin had 
ventured to use that piece of superfine English in her very ears, 
instead of his native West-Saxon ‘don’t ’ee’; ‘ vine things we're 
comin’ to nowadays, Colin, wen the likes o’ thee goes sayin’ * don’t 
you.” Is’pose ’ee want to grow up an’ be like the Dook, some o’ 
these vine days. Want to be a butler, an’ ’old theeself so stiff, and 
talk that vine that plain volk can’t ’ardly tell what thee’s talkin’ 
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about. Gurt stoopid, I do call ’ee.’ But Colin, in spite of 
ridicule, continued on his own way, and Minna, who had her pride 
and her little day-dreams on her own account, too, at last began to 
think that perhaps after all Colin might be in the right of it. 

So, being a west-country girl with a mind of her own (like 
most of them), Minna set to work on her part also to correct and 
get rid of her pretty, melting native dialect. She went to school 
at the British National School (the vicar had carefully warded off 
that last disgrace of the age, the blatant board school, from his own 
village) ; and even as Colin set himself to attain the lofty 
standard of excellence afforded him by the Dook, so did Minna do 
her best to follow minutely the voice and accent of the head 
pupil-teacher, who had actually been for three terms at the Normal 
College in London. There she had picked up a very noble vulgar 
London twang, learnt to pronounce ‘no’ as ‘na-o,’ and acquired 
the habit of invariably slurring over or dropping all her short 
unaccented syllables. In all these splendid characteristics of the 
English language, as currently spoken in the great metropolis, 
Minna endeavoured to the best of her ability to follow her leader ; 
and at the end of a year she had so far succeeded that Colin him- 
self complimented her on the immense advance she had lately 
made in her new linguistic studies. 

Colin’s greatest delight, however, was still to go down in the 
afternoon, when the vicar was out, to the brook in the meadow, 
and there mix up as of yore a good big batch of plastic clay with 
which to model what he used to call his little images. The Dook 
complained greatly of the clay, ‘a nasty dirty mess, indeed, to go 
an’ acshally bring into any gentleman’s house, let alone the vicar’s, 
and him no more nor a page neither!’ but Colin managed gene- 
rally to appease his anger, and to gain a grudging consent at last 
for the clay to be imported into the house under the most stringent 
sumptuary conditions. The vicar must never see it coming or 
going; he mustn’t be allowed to know that the Dook permitted 
such goings-on in the house where he was major-domo. On that 
point Mr. Capel was severity itself. So when the images were 
fairly finished, Colin used to take them out surreptitiously at 
night, and then hand them over to Minna Wroe, who had quite 
a little museum of the young sculptor’s earliest efforts in her own 
bedroom. She had alike the Thetis after Thorwaldsen (a heathenish, 
searce half-clad huzzy, who shocked poor Mrs. Churchill’s sense of 
propriety immensely, until she was solemnly assured that the 

original stood in the vicar’s study), and the Infant Samuel after 
the plaster cast on the cottage mantelpiece ; as well as the bust of 
Miss Eva, the vicar’s favourite niece, studied frcm life as Colin 
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stood behind her chair at night, or handed her the potatoes at 
dinner. If Miss Eva hadn’t been eighteen, and such a very grand 
young lady, little Minna might almost have been jealous of her. 
But as it was—why, Colin was only the page boy, and so really, 
after all, what did it matter ? 

For three years Colin continued at the vicarage, till he was full 
fifteen, and then an incident occurred which gave the first final 
direction to his artistic impulses, 

One afternoon he had been down to the brook, talking as 
usual with his old playmate Minna (even fifteen and thirteen are 
not yet very dangerous ages), when he happened, in climbing up 
that well-known clay cliff, to miss his foothold on the sticky 
slippery surface, and fell suddenly into the bed of the stream below. 
His head was badly cut by the flints at the bottom, and two 
neighbours picked him out and carried him between them up to 
the vicarage. There he was promptly laid upon his own bed, while 
Capel sent off hurriedly for the Wootton doctor to staunch the flow 
of blood from the ugly cut. 

When the vicar heard of the accident from the Dook, he was 
sitting in the drawing-room listening to Miss Eva playing a then 
fashionable gavotte by a then fashionable composer. ‘Is he badly 
hurt, Capel?’ the vicar asked, with decorous show of interest. 

‘Pretty bad, sir,’ the Dook answered in his official manner. 
‘I should judge, sir, by the look of it, that the boy had cuta 
artery, sir, or summat of that sort : leastways, the wownd is bleeding 
most uncommon profusely.’ ; 

‘Tl come and see him,’ the vicar said, with the air of a man 
who decorously makes a sacrifice to Christian principles. ‘You 
may tell the poor lad, Capel, that I'll come and see him presently.’ 

‘And I will too, Eva put in quickly. 

‘Eva, my dear!’ her uucle observed with chilling dignity. 
‘You had better not. The sight would be a most unpleasant one 
for you. Indeed, for all of us. Capel, you may tell Churchill that 
I am coming to see him. Eva, I’m afraid I interrupted you: go 
on, my dear.’ 

Eva played out the gavotte to the end a little impatiently, 
and then the vicar rose after a minute or two of decent delay (one 
mustn’t seem in too great a hurry to sympathise with the accidents 
which may befall one’s poorer neighbours) and walked in his 
stately leisurely fashion towards the servants’ quarters. ‘Which 
is Churchill’s room, Capel?’ he asked ashe went along. ‘Ah, yes, 
this one, to be sure. Poor lad, I hope he’s better now,’ 

But as soon as the vicar stood within the room, which he had 
never entered before since Colin had used it, he had hardly any eyes 
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for the boy or the surgeon, and could scarcely even ask the few 
questions which decorum demanded as to his state and probable 

recovery. For the walls of Colin Churchill’s bedroom were certainly 

of a sort gravely to surprise and disquiet the unsuspecting vicar. 

All round the room, a number of large sheets of paper hung, on 

which were painted in bright water-colours cartoon-like copies cf 

the engravings which formed the chief decoration of the vicar’s 

drawing-room. 

‘Who did these ?’ he asked sternly. 

‘Me, sir, the boy answered, trembling, from the bed. 

The Reverend Philip Howard-Russell started visibly. He 
displayed astonishment even before his own servants. In truth, 
he was too good a judge of art not to see at a glance that the 
pictures were well drawn, and that the colouring, which was 
necessarily original, had been harmonised with native taste. All 
this was disquieting enough ; but more disquieting than all was 
another work of art which hung right on the top of Colin’s bed-head. 
It was a composition in clay of the Four Seasons, reproduced in 
bas-relief from the mezzotint in the vicar’s portfolio, over which 
he now at once remembered Colin had so often and so constantly 
lingered. 

Though he ought to have been looking at the boy, the vicar’s 
eyes were fixed steadily during almost all the interview on this 
singular bas-relief. If the water-colours had merit, the vicar, as a 
man of taste, could not conceal from himself the patent fact that 
the bas-relief showed positive signs of real genius. It was really 
most untoward, most disconcerting! A lad of that position in life 
to go and model a composition in relief from an engraving on the 
flat, and to do it well, too! The vicar had certainly never heard of 
anything like it! 

He said a few words of decorously conventional encouragement 
to Colin, told the surgeon he was delighted to hear the wound was 
not a serious one, and then beckoned the Dook quietly out of the 
room as he himself took his departure. 

‘ Capel,’ he said, in a low voice on the landing, ‘ what on earth 
is the meaning of that—ur—that panel at Churchill’s bedside ? ’ 

‘ Well, sir, the boy likes to make a mess with mud and water, 
you see,’ the butler answered submissively, ‘and I didn’t like to 
prevent him, because he’s a well-conducted lad in gen’ral, sir, and 
he seems to have took a awful fancy to this sort of imaging. I hope 
there ain’t no harm done, sir. I never allows him to make a mess 
with it.’ 

‘Not at ‘all, not at all, Capel,’ the vicar continued, frowning 
slightly. ‘No harm in the world in his amusing himself so, of 
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course ; still’—and this the vicar added to himself as though it 
were a peculiarly aggravating piece of criminality—‘there’s no 
denying he has reproduced that mezzotint in really quite a masterly 
manner.’ 

The vicar went back to the drawing-room with a distressed and 
puzzled look upon his clean-shaven clear-cut countenance. ‘ Is he 
badly hurt, uncle?’ asked Eva. ‘ No, my dear,’ the vicar replied, 
testily ; ‘ nothing to speak of; but I’m afraid he has made himself 
a very singular and excellent bas-relief.’ 

‘A what?’ cried Eva, imagining to herself that she had over- 
looked the meaning of some abstruse medical term which sounded 
strangely artistic to her unaccustomed ears. 

‘A bas-relief,’ the vicar repeated, in a disgusted tone. ‘ Yes, 
my dear, I’m not surprised you should be astonished at it, but I 
said a bas-relief. He has reproduced my Bologna Four Seasons in 
clay, and what’s worse, Eva, he has really done it extremely well 
too, confound him.’ 

It was only on very rare occasions that the vicar allowed himself 
the use of such doubtful expressions, and even then he employed 
them in his born capacity as a Howard-Russell rather than in his 
acquired one as a clergyman of the Church of England. 

‘Eva, my dear,’ he said again after a long pause, ‘the boy’s 
head is bandaged now, and after all there’s really nothing in any 
way in his condition to shock you. It might be as well, perhaps, 
if you were to go to see him, and ask Mr. Walkem whether the 
cook ought to make him anything in the way of jelly or beef-tea 
or any stuff of that sort, youknow. These little attentions to one’s 
dependants in illness are only Christian, only Christian. And, do 
you know, Eva, you might at the same time just glance at the panel 
by the bed-head, and tell me by-and-by what you think of it. 
I’ve great confidence in your judgment, my dear, and after all it 
mayn’t perhaps be really quite so good as I’m at first sight inclined 
to believe it.’ 

When niece and uncle met again at dinner, Eva unhesitatingly 
proclaimed her opinion that the bas-relief was very clever (a 
feminine expression for every degree of artistic or intellectual 
merit, not readily apprehended by the ridiculous hair-splitting 
male intelligence). The vicar moved uneasily in his chair. This 
was most disconcerting. What on earth was he to do with the boy ? 
As a man of taste, he felt that he mustn’t keep a possible future 
Canova biacking boots in his back kitchen ; asa Christian minister, 
he felt that he must do the best he could to advance the position 
of all his parishioners; yet finally, as a loyal member of this 
commonwealth, he felt that he ought not to countenance people of 
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that position in life in having tastes and occupations above their 
natural station. Old Churchill’s son too! Could anything be 
more annoying! ‘ What on earth ought we to do with him, Eva?’ 
he asked doubtfully. 

‘Send him to London to some good artist, and see what he can 
make of him,’ Eva replied with astonishing promptitude. (It’s 
really wonderful how young people of the present day will under- 
take to solve the most difficult practical problems off-hand, as if 
there were absolutely nothing in them.) 

The vicar glanced towards the Dook uneasily. ‘It’s a very 
extraordinary thing,’ he said, ‘for a lad of his class to go and 
dream of going and doing. I may be old-fashioned, Eva, my 
dear, but I don’t quite like it. I won’t deny that I don’t quite 
like it.’ 

‘Haven’t I read somewhere,’ Eva went on innocently, * that 
Giotto or somebody was a peasant boy who fed sheep, and that 
some one or other, Cimabue, i think (only I don’t know how to 
pronounce his name properly), saw some drawings he’d made with 
a bit of charcoal on some rock, and took him for his pupil, and 
made him into, oh, such a great painter? I know it was such a 
delightfully romantic story, wherever I read it.’ 

The vicar coughed drily. ‘That was in the thirteenth century, 
my dear,’ he said, in his coldest and most repressive tone. ‘The 
thirteenth century was a very long time ago, Eva. Society hadn’t 
organised itself then, as it has done in our own day. Besides, the 
story has been critically doubted. Ci-ma-bu-e,’ and the vicar 
dwelt carefully on each syllable of the name with a little distinct 
intonation which mutely corrected Eva’s faulty Italian without 
too obtrusively exciting the butler’s attention, ‘ had probably very 
little to do with discovering Giot-to.—Capel, this is not the green 
seal claret. Go and decant some green seal at once, will you.u— 
My dear, this is a discussion which had better not be carried on 
before the servants.’ 

In three days more the Dook was regaling the gossips of the 
White Lion with the whole story how the vicar, with his usual 
artistic sensibility, had discovered merit in that lad of Churchill’s, 
and had found out as the thing the lad had made out of mud were 
really what they call a bas-relief, ‘ which I’ve seen ’em, of course,’ 
said the Dook, loftily, ‘ in lots of palaces in Italy, carved by Jotter, 
and Bonnomey, and Jamberty, and all them old swells; but I 
never took much notice of this one o’ young Churchill’s, naterally, 
till the vicar came in; and then, as soon as ever he clapped eyes 
on it, he says at once to me, * Capel,” says he, “ that’s a bas-relief.” 
And then, I remembered as I'd seen just the same sort of things, 
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as I was sayin’, over in Italy, by the cart-load; but, Lord, who’d 
have ever thought old Sam Churchill’s son could ever ha’ done one! 
And now the vicar’s asted Sam to let him get the boy apprenticed 
to a wood-carver : and Sam’s give his consent: and next week the 
boy’s going off to Exeter, and going to make his fortune as sure as 
there’s apples in Herefordshire.’ 

The idea of the wood-carver may be considered as a sort of 
compromise on the vicar’s part between his two duties, as a 
munificent discoverer of rising talent, and a judicious represser of 
the too-aspiring lower orders. A wood-carver’s work is in a certain 
sense artistic, and yet it isn’t anything more, as a rule, than a 
decent handicraft. The vicar rather prided himself upon this 
clever sop to both his consciences: he chuckled inwardly over the 
impartial manner in which he had managed to combine the recog- 
nition of plastic merit with the equal recognition of profound 
social disabilities. Eva, to be sure, had stood out stoutly against 
the wood-carving, and had pleaded hard for a sculptor in London: 
but the vicar disarmed her objections somewhat by alleging the 
admirable precedent of Grinling Gibbons. ‘Gibbons, you know, 
my dear, rose to the very first rank as a sculptor from his trade as 
a wood-carver. Pity to upset the boy’s mind by putting him at 
once to a regular artist. If there’s really anything in him, he'll 
rise at last; if not, it would only do him harm to encourage him 
in absurd expectations.’ Oh, wise inverted Gamaliels! you too in 
your decorous way, with your topsy-turvy opportunism, cannot 
wholly escape the charge of quenching the spirit. 


Cuapter VI. 
ENTER A NEW ENGLANDER. 


Hiram WINTHROP’S emancipation had come a little earlier, and 
it had come after this fashion. 

It was early spring along the lake shore, and Hiram had 
wandered out, alone as usual, into the dense marshy scrub that 
fringed the Creek, near the spot where it broadens and deepens 
into a long blue bay of still half-frozen and spell-bound Ontario. 
The skunk-cabbage was coming into flower! It was early spring, 
and the boy’s heart was glad within him, as though the deacon, 
and the cord-wood, and the coming drudgery of hoeing and 
weeding had never existed. Perhaps, now, he should see the 
trappers again. He wandered on among the unbroken woods, just 
greening with the wan fresh buds, and watched the whole world 
bursting into life again after its long wintry interlude ; as none have 
ever seen it waken save those who know the great icy lake country 
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of North America. The signs of quickening were frequent in the 
underbrush. The shrill peep of the tree-frog came to him from 
afar through the almost silent woodland. The drumming of the 
red-headed woodpecker upon the hickory trunks showed that the 
fat white grubs were now hatching and moving underneath the 
bark. Close to the water’s edge he scared up a snipe; and then, 
again, a little farther, he saw a hen hawk rise with sudden 
flappings from the clam-shell mound. Hark, too; that faint, 
swelling, distant beat! surely it was a partridge! He looked up 
into the trees, and searched for it diligently: and there true 
enough, settling, after the transatlantic manner, on a tall butternut 
(oh, heterodox bird !), he caught a single glimpse of the beautiful 
fluttering creature, as it took its perch lightly upon the topmost 
branches. 

It was so delightful, all of it, that Hiram never thought of the 
time or his dinner, but simply wandered on, as a boy will, for hour 
after hour in that tangled woodland. What did he care, in the 
joy of his heart, for the coming beating? His one idea was to 
see the trappers. At last, he saw an unwonted sight through the 
trees—two men actually pushing their way along beside the river. 
His heart beat fast within him: could they be the trappers? 
Spurred on by that glorious possibility, he crept up quickly and 
noiselessly behind them. The men were talking quite loud to one 
another: no, they couldn’t be trappers: trappers always go softly, 
and speak in a whisper. But if they weren’t trappers, what on 
earth could they be doing down here in the unbroken forest? 
Not felling wood, that was clear ; for they had no axes with them, 
and they walked along without ever observing the lie of the timber. 
Not going to survey wild lands, for they had none of those strange 
measuring things with them (Hiram was innocent of the name 
theodolite) that surveyors are always peeping and squinting 
through. Not gunning either, for they had no guns, but only 
simple stout walking-sticks. ‘Sech a re-markable, on-common 
circumstance I never saw, and that’s true as Judges,’ Hiram said 
to himself, as he watched them narrowly. He would jest listen to 
what they were sayin’, and see if he could make out what on airth 
they could be doin’ down in them woods thar. 

‘When I picked him up,’ one of the men was saying to the 
other, in a clear, distinct, delicate tone, such as Hiram had never 
heard before, ‘I saw it was a wounded merganser, winged by some 
bad shot, and fallen into the water to die alone. I never saw 
anything more beautiful than its long slender vermilion bill, the 
very colour of red sealing wax; and its clean bright orange legs 
and feet; and its pure white breast just tinged at the tip of éach 
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feather with faint salmon, or a dainty buff inclining to salmon. 
I was sorry I hadn’t got my colours with me: I’d have given 
anything to be able to paint him, then and there.’ 

Hiram could hardly contain himself with mingled awe, delight, 
and astonishment. He wanted to call out on the spur of the 
moment, ‘I know that thar bird. I knowhim. ’Tain’t called 
that name you give him, down our section, though. We call him 
a fisherman diver.’ But he didn’t dare to in his perfect transport 
of surprise and amazement. It wasn’t the strange person’s tone 
alone that pleased him so much, though he felt, in a vague 
indefinable way, that there was something very beautiful and 
refined and exquisitely modulated in it—the voice being in fact the 
measured, clearly articulate voice of a cultivated New England 
gentleman, such as he had never before met in his whole lifetime : 
it wasn’t exactly that, though that was in itself sufficiently 
surprising: it was the astounding fact that here was a full-grown, 
decently clad man, not apparently a lunatic or an imbecile, 
positively interesting himself in such childish things as the very 
colours and feathers of a bird, just the same as he, Hiram 
Winthrop, might have done in the blackberry bottom. The 
Deacon never talked about the bill of a merganser! The Deacon 
never noticed the dainty buff on the breast, inclining to salmon ! 
The Deacon never expressed any burning desire to pull out his 
brushes and paint it! All the men he had ever yet seen in 
Geauga County would have regarded the colours on the legs of a 
bird as wholly beneath their exalted and dignified adult considera- 
tion. Corn and pork were the objects that engaged their profound 
intellects, not birds and insects. Hiram had always imagined 
that an interest in such small things was entirely confined to boys 
and infants. That grown men could care to talk about them was 
an idea wholly above his limited experience, and almost above 
what the Deacon would have called his poor finite comprehension. 

‘ Yes,’ the other answered him, even before Hiram could recover 
from his first astonishment. ‘It’s a lovely bird. Ive tried to 
sketch him myself more than once. And have you ever noticed, 
Audouin, the peculiar way the tints are arranged on the back of 
the neck? The crest’s black, you know, glossed with green; but 
the nape’s white; and the colours don’t merge into one another, 
as you might expect, but cease abruptly with quite a hard line of 
demarcation at the point of junction.’ 

‘ Jest for all the world as ef they was sewed together,’ Hiram 
murmured to himself inaudibly, still more profoundly astonished 
at this incredible and totally unexpected phenomenon. Then 

there were two distinct and separate human beings in the world, it 
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see ‘ed, who were each capable of paying attention to the 
cok :tion of a common merganser. As Hiram whispered 
awe ruck to his own soul, ‘ most mirac’lous ! ’ 

e followed them up a little farther, hanging anxiously on 
ever? word, and to his continued astonishment heard them notice 
to vue another such petty matters as the flowering of the white 
maples, the twittering of the red-polls among the fallen pine- 
needles, the wider and ever wider circles on the water where the 
pickerel had leaped, nay, even the tracks left upon the soft clay 
that marked the nightly coming and going of the stealthy wood~- 
chuck. Impossible: unimaginable: utterly un-diaconal: but still 
true! Hiram’s spirit was divided within him. At last the one 
who was addressed as Audouin said casually to his companion, 
‘Let’s sit down here, Professor, and have our lunch. I Jove this 
lunching in the open woods. It brings us nearer to primitive 
nature. Isuppose the chord it strikes within us is the long latent 
and unstruck chord of hereditary habit and feeling. It’s centuries 
since our old English ancestors lived that free life in the open 
woods of the Teutonic mainland ; but the unconscious memory of 
it reverberates dimly still, I often think, through all our nature, 
and comes out in the universal love for escape from conven- 
tionality to the pure freedom of an open-air existence.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ the Professor answered with a laugh: ‘but if 
you'll leave your Boston philosophy behind, my dear unpractical 
Audouin, and open your sandwich-case, you'll be doing a great 
deal more good in the cause of hungry humanity than by specu- 
lating on the possible psychological analysis of the pleasure of 
picnicking.’ 

Hiram didn’t quite know what all that meant; but from 
behind the big alder he could, at least, see that the sandwiches 
looked remarkably tempting (by the way, it was clearly past 
dinner-time, to judge by the internal monitor), and the Professor 
was pouring something beautifully red and clear into a metal cup 
out of the wicker-covered bottle. It wasn’t whisky, certainly ; 
nor spruce beer, either: could it really be that red stuff, wine, 
that people used to drink in Bible times, according to the best 
documentary authorities ? 

‘Don’t, pray, reproach me with the original sin of having been 
born in Boston,’ Audouin answered, with a slight half-affected 
little shiver. ‘I can no more help that, of course, than I can help 
the following of Adam, in common with all the rest of our poor 
fallen humanity.’ (Why, that was jest like the Deacon!) ‘ But at 
least I’ve done my very best to put away the accursed thing, and 
get rid, for ever, of our polluted material civilisation. I’ve tried 
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to flee from man (except always you, my dear Professor), and take 
refuge from his impertinent inanity in the bosom of my mother 
nature. From the haunts of the dry-goods man and the busy 
throng of drummers, I’ve come into the woods and fields as from 
a solitary desert into society. I prefer to emphasise my relations 
to the universe, rather than my relations to the miserable toiling 
ant-hill of petty humanity.’ 

‘ Really, Audouin,’ the Professor put in, as he passed his friend 
the claret, ‘you’re growing positively morbid ; degenerating into 
a wild man of the woods. I must take you back for a while to 
the city and civilisation. I shall buy you a suit of store clothes, 
set you up in a five-dollar imported hat, and make you promenade 
State Street, afternoons, keeping a sharp eye on the Boston ladies 
and the Boston fashions.’ 

‘No, no, Professor,’ Audouin answered, with a graceful flourish 
of his small white hand: (Hiram noticed that it was small and 
white, though the dress the stranger actually wore was not a 
‘store suit’ but a jacket and trousers of the local home-spun): 
‘no, no; that would never do. I refuse to believe in your civili- 
sation. I abjure it: I banish it. What is it? A mere cutting 
down of trees and disfiguring of nature, in order to supply un- 
interesting millions with illimitable pork and beans. The object 
of our society seems to be to provide more and more luxuriously 
for our material wants, and to shelve all higher ideals of our nature 
for an occasional Sunday service and a hypothetical future exist- 
ence. I turn with delight, on the other hand, from cities and 
railroad cars to the forest and the living creatures. They are the 
one group of beautiful things that the great Anglo-Saxon race, in 
civilising and vulgarising this vast continent, has left us still 
undesecrated. They are not conventionalised ; they don’t go to 
the Old Meeting House in European clothes Sunday mornings ; 
they speak always to me in the language of nature, and tell me 
our lower wants must be simplified that the higher life may be 
correspondingly enriched. The only true way of salvation, after 
all, Professor, lies in perfect fidelity to one’s own truest inner 
promptings.’ 

Hiram listened still, all amazed. He didn’t fully understand 
it all; some of it sounded to him rather affectedly sentimental 
and finnikin ; but on the whole what struck him most was the 
strange fact that this fine-spoken town-bred gentleman seemed to 
have ideas about the world and nature—differently expressed, but 
fundamentally identical—such as he himself felt but never knew 
before anybody else in the whole world was likely to share with 
him, ‘That’s pretty near jest what I’d have said myself,’ the boy 
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thought wonderingly, ‘if I’d knowed how: only I shouldn’t ever 
have bin able to say it so fine and high-falutin.’ 

They finished their lunch, and sat talking a while together 
under the shadow of the leafless hickories. The boy still stopped 
and watched them, spell-bound. At last Audouin pulled a head 
of flowers from close to the ground, and looked at it pensively, 
with his head just a trifle theatrically on one side. .‘That’s a 
curious thing, Professor, he said,.eyeing it at different distances 
in his hand: ‘ what do you call it now? I don’t know it.’ 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell you,’ the Professor answered, taking it 
from him carelessly.. ‘I don’t pretend to be much of a botanist, 
you see, and I’m out of my element down here among the lake-side 
flora.’ 

Hiram could contain himself no longer. ‘ It’s skunk-cabbage,’ 
he cried, in all the exultation of boyish knowledge, emerging 
suddenly from behind the big alder. ‘Skunk-cabbage, the 
trappers call it. Ain’t it splendid? You kin hear the bees 
hummin’ an’ buzzin’ around it, fine days in spring, findin’ it out 
close to the ground, and goin’ into it, one at a time, before the 
willows has begun to blossom. I see lots as I kem along this 
mornin’, putting out their long tongues into it, and scarin’ away 
the flies as they tried to get a bit o’ the breakfast.’ 

Audouin laughed melodiously. ‘* What’s this?’ he cried. ‘A 
heaven-born observer dropped suddenly upon us from the clouds! 
You seem to know all about it, my young friend. Skunk-cabbage, 
is it? But surely the bees aren’t out in search of honey already, 
are they ?’ 

‘’Tain’t honey they get from it,’ the boy answered quickly. 
‘It’s bee-bread. Jest you see them go in, and watch ’em come 
out again, and thar you'll find they’ve all got little yaller pellets 
stickin’ right on to the small hairs upon their thighs. That’s bee- 
bread, that is, what they give to the maggots. All bees is born 
out of maggots.’ 

Audouin laughed again. ‘Why, Professor, he said briskly, 
‘this is indeed a phenomenon. A country-bred boy who cares 
for and watches nature! Boston must have set her mark on me 
deep, after all, for I’m positively surprised to find a lover of nature 
born so far from the hub of the universe. Skunk-cabbage, you 
call it; so quaint a flower deserves a rather better name. Do you 
know the tassel-flower, my young fellow-citizen? (we’re both 
citizens of the woods, itiseems).. Do you know tassel-flower? is it 
out yet? I want.to find some.’ 

‘I know it, some,’ Hiram answered, delighted, ‘ but it ain’t 
out yet; it comes a bit later. But I kin draw it for you, if you 
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like, so’s you can know it when it comes into blossom.’ And he 
felt in his pocket for some invisible object, which he soon produced 
in the visible shape of a small red jasper arrowhead. The boy 


was just beginning to scratch a figure with it ona flat piece of” 


water-rolled limestone when Audouin’s quick eye caught sight, 
sideways, of the beautifully chipped implement. 

‘Ha, ha,’ he cried, taking it from Hiram suddenly, ‘ what have 
we here,eh? The red man: his mark: as plainas printing. The 
broad arrow of the aboriginal possessor of all America! Why, this 
is good; this is jasper. Where on earth did you get this from ?’ 

‘Whar on airth,’ Hiram echoed, astonished anew ; ‘ why jest 
over thar: I picked it up as I kem along this morning. Thar’s 
lot’s about, ’specially in spring time. *Pears as if the Injuns shot 
’em off at painters and bars and settlers and things, and missed 
sometimes, and lost em. Then they lie thar in the ground a long 
time till some hard winter comes along to uncover ’em. Hard 
winters, the frost throws ’em up; and when the snow melts, the 
water washes ’em out into the furrers. I’ve got crowds of ’em to 
home ; arrowheads and tommyhawks, and terbacker pipes, an’ all 
sorts. I pick ’em up every spring, reglar.’ 

Audouin looked at the boy with a far more earnest and 
searching glance for a moment; then he turned quickly to the 
Professor. ‘There’s something in this, he said, in a serious 
tone, very different from his previous half-unreal banter. ‘The 
bucolic intelligence evidently extends deeper than its linguistic 
faculties might at first lead one to suspect.’ He spoke intention- 
ally in hieroglyphics, aiming his words above the boy’s head ; but 
Hiram caught the general sense notwithstanding, and flushed 
slightly with ingenuous pride. ‘ Well, let’s see your drawing,’ 
Audouin went on, with a gracious smile, handing the boy back his 
precious little bit of pointed jasper. 

Hiram took the stone weapon between finger and thumb, and 
scratching the surface of the waterworn pebble lightly with its 
point in a few places, produced in a dozen strokes a rough outline 
of the Canadian tassel-flower. Audouin looked at the hasty sketch 
in evident astonishment. It was his turn now to be completely 
surprised. ‘Why, look here, Professor,’ he said very slowly: ‘ this 
is—yes, this is—actually a drawing.’ 

The Professor took the pebble from his hands, and scanned it 
closely. ‘ Why, yes,’ he said, insome surprise. ‘There’s certainly 
a great deal of native artistic freedom about the leaf and flower. 
It’s excellent ; in fact, quite astonishing. I expected a diagram~ 
matic representation; this is really, as you say, Audouin, a 
drawing.’ 
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Hiram looked on in perfect silence: but the colour came hot 
and bright in his cheek with very unwonted pleasure and excite- 
ment. To hear himself praised and encouraged for drawing was 
indeed a wonder. So very unlike the habits and manners of the 
Deacon. 

‘Do you ever draw with a pencil?’ Audouin asked after a 
moment’s pause, ‘ or do you always scratch your sketches like this 
on flat bits of pebble?’ 

‘Oh, I hev a pencil and book in my pocket,’ Hiram answered 
shyly; ‘only I kinder didn’t care to waste the paper on a thing 
like that; an’ besides, I was scar’t that you two growed-ups 
mightn’t think well of my picturs that I’ve drawed in it.’ 

‘Produce the pictures,’ Audouin said in a tone of authority, 
leaning back against the trunk of the hickory. 

Hiram drew them from his pocket timidly. ‘Thar they are,’ 
he murmured, with a depreciatory gesture. ‘They ain’t much, 
but they’re all the picturs I knowed how to draw.’ 

Audouin took the book in his hand—Sam Churchill’s ten-cent 
copybook—and turned over the well-filled pages with a critical 
eye. The Professor, too, glanced at it over his shoulder. Hiram 
stood mute and expectant before them, with eyes staring blankly, 
and in the expressive uncouth attitude of a naif shamefaced 
American country boy. 

At last Audouin came to the last page. ‘ Well, Professor ’—he 
said inquiringly. ‘Something in them, isn’t there, eh? This 
boy’ll make a painter, I surmise, won’t he ?’ 

The Professor answered only by opening a small portfolio, and 
taking out a little amateur water-colour drawing. ‘ Look here, 
my son, he said, holding it up before Hiram. ‘Do you think you 
could do that sort of thing ?’ 

‘TI guess I could,’ Hiram answered, with the unhesitating con- 
fidence of inexperienced youth, ‘ef I’d on’y got the righi sort of 
colours to do it with.’ 

The Professor laughed heartily. ‘Then you shall have them, 
anyhow,’ he said promptly. ‘Native talent shall not go un- 
rewarded for the sake of a paltry box of Prussian blue and burnt 
sienna. You shall have them right off and no mistake. Where 
do you live, Mr. Melibceus ?’ 

‘ My name’s Hiram,’ the boy answered, a little smartly, for he 
somehow felt the unknown nickname was not entirely a courteous 
one: ‘Hiram Winthrop, and I live jest t’other side of Muddy 
Creek deepo.’ 

‘Winthrop,’ Audouin put in gaily. ‘Winthrop. I see it all 
now, Good old Massachusetts name, Winthrop: connected with 
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the hub of the universe after all, it seems, in spite of mere super- 
ficial appearances to the contrary. But it’s a pretty far ery to 
Muddy Creep dépét, my friend. You must be hungry, ain’t you? 
Have you had your dinner ?’ 

‘No, I ain’t.’ 

‘Then you sit down right there, my boy, and pitch into those 
sandwiches.’ 

Hiram lost no time in obeying the seasonable invitation. 

* How do you find them?’ asked Audouin. 

‘ Real elegant,’ Hiram answered. 

‘ Have some wine ?’ 

‘ Inever tasted none,’ the boy replied. ‘ But it looks real nice. 
I don’t mind ef I investigate it.’ 

Audouin poured him out a small cupful. The boy took it 

with the ease of a freeborn citizen, very unlike the awkwardness of 
an English plough-boy—an awkwardness which shows itself at once 
the last relic of original serfdom. ‘ Tain’t bad,’ he said, tasting 
it. ‘So that’s wine, then! Nothing so much to go gettin’ mad 
about either. I reckon the colour’s the best thing about it, any 
way.’ 
They waited till the boy had finished his luncheon, and then 
Audouin began asking him a great many questions, cunningly 
devised questions to draw him out, about the plants, and the 
animals, and the drawings, and the neighbourhood, and himself, 
till at last Hiram grew quite friendly and confidential. He entered 
freely into the natural history and psychology of the Deacon. He 
told them all his store of self-acquired knowledge. He omitted 
nothing, from the cuffs and reprobation to Sam Churchill and the 
bald-headed eagles. At each fresh item Audouin’s interest rose 
higher and higher. ‘Have you gone to school, Hiram ?’ he asked 
at last. 

‘Common school,’ Hiram answered briefly. 

* Learnt much there ?’ 

‘ Readin’, writin’, spellin’, ‘rithmetic, scriptur’, jography, an’ 
hist’ry an’ const’tooshun of the United States,’ Hiram replied, with 
the sharp promptitude begotten of rote learning. 

Audouin smiled a sardonic Massachusetts smile. ‘ A numerous 
list of accomplishments, indeed,’ he answered, playing with his 
watch-chain carelessly. ‘The history of the United States in 
particular must be intensely interesting. But the Indians—you 
learnt about them yourself, I suppose—that’s so, isn’t it, Hiram ? 
What we learn of ourselves is always in the end the best learning. 
Well, now look here, my boy ; how’d you like to go to college, and 
perhaps in time teach school yourself ? ’ 
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‘I'd like that fust-rate,’ Hiram answered; ‘ but I think I’dlike 
best of all to go to sea, or to be a painter.’ 

‘To be a painter,’ Audouin murmured softly; ‘ to be a painter. 
Our great continent hasn’t produced any large crop of prominent 
citizens who wanted to be painters. This one might, after all, be 
worth trying. Well, Hiram, do you think if I were to ask your 
father, there’s any chance that he might possibly be willing to let 
you go to college?’ 

‘Nary chance at all,’ Hiram answered vigorously. ‘Why, 
father couldn’t spare me from the peppermint an’ the pertaters ; 
an’ as to goin’ to college, why, it ain’t in the runnin’ any way.’ 

‘ Professor,’ Audouin said, ‘ this boy interests me. He’s vital: 
he’s aboriginal : he’s a young Antzus fresh from the bare earth of 
the ploughed fields and furrows. Let’s till him; without cutting 
down all the trees, let’s lay him out in park and woodland. I'll 
have a try, anyhow, with this terrible father of yours, Hiram. Are 
you going home now?’ 

‘I reckon I must,’ the boy answered with a nod. ‘ He'll be 
mad enough with me as it is for stopping away so long from him,’ 

‘You'll get a thrashing, I’m afraid, when you go home?’ 

‘I guess that’s jest the name of it.’ 

‘Professor,’ Audouin said, rising resolutely, ‘ this means business. 
We must see this thing right through immediately to the very 
conclusion. The boy must not have his thrashing. I'll go and 
see the father—beard the Geauga County agriculturist in his very 
lair: dispute his whelp with him: play lambent lightning round 
him: save the young Antzus from sinking in the natural course 
of things into one more pickler of pork and contented devourer of 
buttered buckwheat pancakes. There’s a spark in him some- 
where: I’m going to try whether I can manage to blow it up into 
a full-fed flame.’ 


CuHapTer VII. 


THE DEACON FALTERS. 


Boston has worn itself out. The artificial centre of an 
unnatural sickly exotic culture ever alien to the American soil, it 
has gone on studying, criticising, analysing, till all the vigour and 
spontaneity it may ever have possessed has utterly died out of it 
from pure inanition. The Nemesis of sterility has fallen upon its 
head in the second generation. It has cultivated men, fastidious 
critics, receptive and appreciative intellects by the thousand ; but 
of thinkers, workers, originalities, hardly now a single one. 
Lothrop Audouin was the very embodiment of the discontent 
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and mocking intellectual nihilism begotten of this purely critical 
unoriginative attitude. Reaction against American materialism 
was the mainspring of his inner being. He felt himself out of 
harmony with the palace cars on the New York Central Railroad ; 
jarring and conflicting with the big saloons of the Windsor Hotel ; 
unappreciative of the advertising enterprise on the rocks of the 
Hudson River; at war with mammoth concerns, gigantic news- 
papers, Presidential booms, State legislatures, pop corn, saw mills, 
utilisation of water power, and all the other component elements 
of the great American civilisation. Therefore, being happily 
endowed by fate and his ancestors with a moderate competence, 
even as moderate competences go on the other side of the Atlantic, 
he had fled from Boston and the world to take refuge in the woods 
and the marshes. For some years he had hidden himself in the 
western hill district of Massachusetts; but being driven thence 
by the march of intellect (enthroned on asteam plough), he had just 
removed to a new cottage on the shore of Muddy Creek, not far 
from its entry into Lake Ontario. There he lived a solitary life, 
watching the birds and beasts and insects, sketching the trees and 
shrubs and flowers, and shunning for the most part his fellow-man, 
save only his friend, the distinguished ornithologist, Professor 
Ezra P. Hipkiss, of Harvard College, Massachusetts. 

The Professor had left them, intending to return home by 
himself; and Audouin walked back alone with the boy, noticing 
at every step his sharp appreciation of all the natural signs and 
landmarks around him. At last asudden thought seemed to strike 
Hiram. He drew back a second in momentary hesitation. ‘Say,’ 
he said falteringly, ‘ you ain’t one of Father Noyes’s crowd at 
Oneida, are you?’ 

Audouin smiled half contemptuously. Father Noyes is a New 
Haven fanatic who has established an Agapemone of his own in 
northern New York; and to Hiram, who had heard the Oneida 
community spoken of with vague horror by all the surrounding 
farmers from his babyhood upward, the originally separate and 
distinct notions of Father Noyes and the Devil had so coalesced 
that even now in his maturer years they were not completely 
differentiated or demarcated. ‘No, no,’ Audouin answered 
reassuringly: ‘I’m not one of the Oneida people, my boy: I’m 
quite free from any taint of that sort. I’m a Boston man; a 
Boston man,I said ; even in the woods that sticks tome. ‘ Patria 
quis exul,” I think the line runs, “ se quoque fugit.” ’ 

Hiram didn’t understand exactly what he was driving at, but 
he went along satisfied at least that his strange acquaintance, 
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though he spoke with tongues, was not directly connected either 
with Father Noyes or the Devil. 

By-and-by they reached the high-road, and came at last 
opposite the bare gate that gave access to Deacon Winthrop’s 
yard. Audouin gazed about him drearily at the dreary prospect. 
‘A very American view, Hiram,’ he said slowly: ‘ civilisation 
hard at work here; my boy, we must try toredeem you out of it.’ 

Hiram looked up in the stranger’s face curiously. He had 
grown up among his native surroundings so unquestioningly, after 
the fashion of boys, that, though he knew it was all very ugly, 
hopelessly and hideously ugly, it would never even have occurred 
to him to say so in so many words. He took it for granted that 
all the world was of course dull and uninteresting, except the 
woods, and the weeds, and the marshes, and the vermin. He 
expected always to find all man’s handicraft a continuous course 
of uglification, and he never suspected that there could by any 
possibility be anything beautiful except untouched and unpolluted 
nature. If you had told him about the wonders and glories of 
art, he would simply have listened to you then in mute in- 
credulity. 

Audouin lifted up the latch of the gate and walked into the 
yard; and the Deacon, seeing him approach, strode to meet him, 
in no very amiable frame of mind, thinking it probable that this 
was only another one of Hiram’s undesirable trapper acquaint- 
ances. To say the truth, the misapprehension was a natural one. 
Audouin was coarsely dressed in rough country clothes, and even 
when he spoke a nature like the Deacon’s was hardly of the sort 
to be much impressed by his quiet cultivated manner. ‘ Wal, 
cap’n,’ the Deacon said, coming towards them, ‘ what might you 
be lookin’ after this mornin’, eh? I presume you air on the look- 
out for horses ?’ 

Audouin smiled and bowed with a dignity which suited 
strangely with his rude outer aspect. ‘No, sir,’ he answered in 
his bland voice. ‘I’m not looking out for horses. I met your son 
here—a very interesting boy—down by the Creek, and I have 
come up here with him because his individuality attracted me. I 
wanted to have a talk with you about him.’ 

As it happened, to speak well of Hiram, and before his face 
too (the scapegrace!), wasn’t exactly the surest path to the 
Deacon’s esteem and affection. He coughed nervously, and then 
inquired in his dry manner, ‘ Trapper?’ 

‘No, not exactly a trapper, Audouin replied, smiling again 
faintly. The faint smile and the ‘exactly’ both misled and 
exasperated the Deacon, 
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‘ Farmer, then?’ he continued laconically, after the fashion of 
the country. 

‘No, nor farmer either,’ the New Englander answered in his 
soft voice. ‘Iam Mr. Audouin, of Lakeside Cottage.’ 

The Deacon scanned him coutemptuously from head to foot, 
‘Oh, Mister Audouin,’ he said significantly. ‘Wal, Mister 
Audouin, so you’ve bought up that thar ramshackle place of 
Hitchcock’s, hev you? And what air you goin’ to dew with it 
naow you’ve got it? Clear off the timber, I reckon, and set up 
rafting.’ 

‘God forbid, Audouin replied hastily. (The Deacon frowned 
slightly at such obvious profanity.) ‘I’ve taken the place just 
because of its very wildness, and I merely wish to live in it and 
watch and sympathise with nature. I see your son loves nature, 
too, and that has formed a bond of union between us.’ 

‘Wal, the Deacon murmured meditatively, ‘ that’s all accordin’ 
to taste. Hiram is my own son, an’ if the Lord has bin pleased 
to afflict us in him, mother an’ me ain’t the ones to say nothin’ 
agin him to casual strangers, anyway. But I don’t want to part 
with him, Mister Audouin; we ain’t lookin’ out for a place for 
him yet. Thar’s work enough for him to do on this farm, I kin 
tell you, ef on’y he’d do it. You wasn’t in want of any butter or 
eggs now, was you?’ 

‘No, Mr. Winthrop,’ Audouin answered seriously, leaning 
against the gate as he spoke. ‘I see you quite misunderstand 
me. Allow me a moment to explain the position. I’m a Boston 
man, a man of independent means, and I’ve taken Lakeside 
because I wish to live alone, away from a world in which I have 
really very little interest. You may possibly know, by name at 
least, my uncle, Senator Lothrop, of Syracuse ;’ (that was a horrid 
bit of snobbery, worthy almost of the old world, Audouin thought 
to himself as he uttered it; but it was necessary if he was to do 
anything for Hiram). ‘ Well, that’s my card—some use in civilisa- 
tion after all—Lothrop Audouin; and I was wandering in the 
woods by the Creek this morning with my friend, Professor 
Hipkiss of Harvard, when I happened to fall in quite accidentally 
with your son here. He charmed us by his knowledge of nature 
all around, and, indeed, I was so much interested in him that I 
thought I would just step over and have a little conversation with 
you about his future.’ 

The Deacon took the little bit of pasteboard suspiciously, and 
looked with slowly melting incredulity at Audouin’s rough dress 
from head to foot. Even upon his dense, coarse, materialised 
mind the truth began to dawn slowly that he was dealing with a 
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veritable gentleman. ‘Wal, Mr. Audouin,’ he said, this time 
without the ironical emphasis upon the ‘ Mister,’ “what ‘do yer 
want to dew with the boy, eh, sir? I don’t see as I kin spare 
him; ’pears to me, ef he’s goin’ anywhar, he may as well go toa 
good farmer’s.’ 

‘You mistake me still,’ Audouin went on. ‘My meaning is 
this. Your son has talked to the Professor and myself, and has 
shown us some of his sketches.’ The Deacon nodded ominously. 
‘Now, his conversation is so intelligent and his drawings so clever, 
that we both think you ought to make an effort to give hima 
good education. He would well repay it. We have both a con- 
siderable influence in educational quarters, and we would willingly 
exert it for his benefit.’ 

The Deacon opened his eyes with astonishment. That lad 
intelligent ? Why, he was no judge at all of a bullock, and he 
knew scarcely anythin’ more about fall wheat ’n a greenhorn that 
might hev kem out from Ireland by the last steamer. However, 
he contented himself upon that head with smiling sardonically, 
and muttered half to himself, * Edoocation ; edoocational influence ; 
not with members of the Hopkinsite connection, I reckon.’ 

Audouin carefully checked the smile that threatened to pull 
up the corners of his delicate mouth. He was beginning to un- 
derstand now what manner of man he had got to deal with, and 
for Hiram’s sake he was determined to be patient. Fancy such a 
lad living always exposed to the caprices of such a father! ‘No,’ 
he said gravely, ‘not with the Hopkinsites, but with the Congre- 
gationalists and others, where your boy would not be interfered 
with in his religious convictions.’ 

‘’Tain’t entirely satisfactory,’ the Deacon continued. ‘Con- 
sider my persition as one set in authority, as it were, in the 
Hopkinsite connection. Hiram ain’t bin nowhar so far, ’ceptin’ 
to common school, an’ I dunno as I hev made up my mind ever to 
send him anywhar else. Boys loses a lot o’ time over this here 
edoocation. But ef I was to, I guess I should send him to Betha- 
bara Seminary. We hev a seminary of our own, sir—we of the 
Believin’ Church, commonly known as the Hopkinsite connection 
—at Athens in Madison County, which we call Bethabara, because 
we surmise it’s the on’y place in America whar the Gospel is 
taught on thorough-goin’ Baptist principles. We air not only for 
immersion as agin sprinklin’, mister, but also for scriptooral 
immersion in runnin’ water as agin the lax modern practice of 
or’nary immersion in tanks or reservoyers. That’s why we call 
our seminary Bethabara—Athens bein’ sitooated on the Musk-rat 
river close above its junction with the Jordan; an’ that’s why, ef 
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I was goin’ to send Hiram anywhar,I should send him whar he 
could hear the Gospel expounded accordin’ to the expositions an’ 
opinions of Franklin P. Hopkins, of Massachusetts, which air the 
correck ones.’ 

‘This question will take a little time to thrash out,’ Audouin 
answered with unruffled gravity. ‘ May I ask, Deacon, whether 
you will courteously permit me to take a chair in your house and 
talk it over fully with you ?’ 

‘Why, certainly, the Deacon answered with a doubtful look 
that clearly belied his spoken words. ‘ Hiram, you jest go an’ 
drive up the cows, sonny, an’ mind you put up the fence behind 
you, jest the same as you find it.’ 

They went together into the dreary living-room, a room such 
as Audouin had seen in duplicate ten thousand times before, with 
a bare wooden floor, bare walls, a white pine table, a rocking-chair, 
a bunk, some cane seats, a stove, and a cheap lithograph of a 
vacant-looking gentleman in a bag-wig and loose collar, whom an 
inscription surmounted by a spread eagle declared largely to have 
been first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. (Lithographs of the sort are common in American 
farmhouses, and are understood to be posthumous libels on the 
intelligence and personal appearance of George Washington.) 
Audouin seated himself humbly on the bunk, and the Deacon took 
his accustomed place in the rocking-chair, where he continued to 
sway himself violently to and fro during the whole interview. 

Audouin began by pleading hard for education for Hiram, and 
suggesting, as delicately as he was able, that if pecuniary difficul- 
ties barred the way, they might perhaps be easily smoothed over. 
{As a matter of fact, he would willingly have given freely of that 
dirty paper, stamped with the treasury stamp, that they call 
money, to free such a lad as Hiram Winthrop from the curse of 
that material civilisation that they both so cordially detested.) He 
praised Hiram’s intelligence and his wonderful talent for drawing : 
spoke of the wrongfulness of not allowing full play to his God- 
given faculties: and even condescended to point out that Hiram 
educated would probably make a much larger fortune (ugh! how 
he shuddered over it) than Hiram set to do the drudgery of a farm 
which he hated and always would hate. The Deacon listened, half- 
wrathful ; such open aiding and abetting of sinful rebelliousness 
and repining was almost too much for him; his only consolation 
was that Hiram wasn’t along to listen to it all and drink in more 
unfilial sentiments from it. 

But Audouin soon made one convert at least. Mrs. Winthrop, 
with her hard mnlovable face, sat silently listening beside the stove, 
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he and picking over the potatoes for the spring planting. In her 
n’ shrivelled mother’s heart, she had always been proud of Hiram ; 
ne proud even of his stubbornness and rebellion, which in some dim, 

half-unconscious fashion she vaguely knew to be really a higher, 
n nobler sort of thing at bottom than the Deacon’s stern, unbending 
r fidelity to the principles of Solomon and the Hopkinsite Confession. 
d Somewhere away down in the dark unfathomed depths of Mehit- 

abel Winthrop’s stunted personality there lay a certain stifled, 
c undeveloped, long-since-smothered germ of human romance and 
F feminine sympathy, which had blossomed out in Hiram into true 
love of art and of nature. Deadened as it was in her by the cruel 


toilsome life of Muddy Creek, with its endless round of dull mono- 
tonous labour, as well as by the crushing defeat experienced by all 
' her girlish ideals in the awful reality of the married state with 
Zephaniah Winthrop, the Deacon’s wife still retained in some half- 
buried corner of her soul a little smouldering spark of the divine 
fire which enabled ber in a doubtful half-frightened fashion to 
| sympathise with Hiram. It was very wrong and weak of her, she 
knew: father was right, and Hiram was a no-account, idle loiterer: 
but still, when he spoke up to father, to his very face, about his 
novel-reading, and his bird’s-nesting, and his drawing, Mrs. 
Winthrop was somehow aware of a sneaking admiration and pride 
| in him which she never felt towards the Deacon, even during his 
i most effective and unctuous exhortation. And now, when she 
heard Audouin praising and speaking well of her boy for those 
very things that the Deacon despised and rejected, she felt that 
here was somebody else who could appreciate Hiram, and that 
perhaps, after all, her own instinct had not in the end entirely 
misled her. 
‘Zeph,’ she said at last—it was many years since she had 
called him ‘ Zeph’ habitually, instead of ‘ Father’ or ‘ Deacon ’— 
‘ Zeph, I think we might manage to send Hiram to college.’ 
The Deacon started. Ht tu, Brute! This was really almost 
too much for him. He began to wonder whether the universe was 
- turned upside down, and all the powers that be were hereafter to 
be ranged on the side of rebelliousness and opposition. To say the 
truth, his godly horror was not altogether feigned. According to 
his lights, his dusky and feeble lights, the Deacon wished and 
believed himself to be a good father. He held it his clear duty, 
as set forth in his reading of the prophets and apostles, to knock 
this idle nonsense out of Hiram, and train him up in the way he 
4 should go, to be a respectable corn-raising farmer and shining 
light of the Hopkinsite connection. These habits of hunting 
’coons and making pictures of rattlesnakes, into which the boy 
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had lapsed, were utterly abhorrent to the Deacon’s mind as idle, 
loitering, vagabond ways, deserving only of severe castigation. 
His reading of English classics appeared as a crime only one 
degree less heinous than frequenting taverns, playing cards, or 
breaking the Sabbath. The boy was a bad boy, a hopelessly bad 
boy, given him as a thorn in the flesh to prevent spiritual boast- 
ing : on that hypothesis alone could the Deacon aceount for such a 
son of perdition being born of such believing and on the whole (as 
poor worms go) extremely creditable parents. 

And now, here was this fine-spoken, incomprehensible Boston 
critter, who had took that ramshackle place of Hitehcock’s, and 
didn’t even mean to farm it—here was this unaccountable pheno- 
menon of a man positively interested in and pleased with Hiram, 
just because of these very self-same coon-hunting, snake-drawing, 
vagabond proclivities. The Deacon’s self-love and self-respect 
were deeply wounded. Audouin had already been talking with 
the boy: no doubt he had set him even more agin his own father 
than ever. No doubt he had told Hiram that there was something 
fine in his heathenish love for Injun tommybawks, in his Bohemian 
longings for intercourse with ungodly trappers (men to whom the 
Sabbath was absolutely indifferent), in his wicked yearning after 
Pickwick’s Papers, and the Complete Dramatic Works of William 
Wakefield. The Deacon couldn’t bear to stultify himself after all, 
by sending Hiram to school at the request of this favourer of re- 
bellion, this vile instigator of revolt against paternal authority, 
this Ahithophel who would lure on a foolish Absalom with guileful 
counsel to his final destruction. 

‘Wal, Het,’ the Deacon said slowly, ‘I dunno about it. We 
must take time to consider and to wrastle over it.’ 

But Audeuin, now thoroughly in earnest, his sense of plot- 
interest vividly aroused, would hear of no delay, but that the 
question must be settled that very evening. He saw the Deacon 
wouldn’t entertain the idea of Hiram being sent somewhere to 
prepare for Yale or Harvard, where Andouin would have liked 
him to go: and so, with a diplomatic cleverness which the Deacon, 
if he could have read his visitor’s mind, would doubtless have 
characterised as devilish, he determined to shift his ground, and 
beg only that Hiram might be sent to Bethabara. In a year or 
two, he said to himself, the boy would be older and would have a 
mind of his own; and then it would be possible, he thought, to 
send him to some college where his intellectual and artistic nature 
might have freer development than at the Hopkinsite Seminary. 
Bit by bit, the Deacon gave way: he. couldn’t as a consistent 
church member and a father with the highest interests of his son 
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at heart, refuse to let him go to Bethabara, when a mere stranger 
declared he saw in him signs of talent. He yielded ungraciously 
at last, and told Audouin he wouldn’t stand in the way of the boy’s 
receivin’ a good edoocation, purvided allus it wa’n’t contrary to the 
principles of Franklin P. Hopkins. 

‘Very well,’ Audouin said with a sigh of relief. ‘Ill write and 
énquire about the matter myself this very evening.’ 

‘ Address the Secatary,’ Mr. Winthrop put in officially, ‘ Betha- 
bara Seminary, Athens, N. Y.’ 

Audouin made a note in his memorandum book of the incon- 
gruous address with a stifled sigh. 

‘Mother,’ the Deacon said, ‘ call in Hiram.’ 

Mrs. Winthrop obeyed. Hiram, who had been loitering about 
the wood-shed in wonder at what this long interview could portend, 
slunk in timidly, and stood with his ragged hat in his hand beside 
the table. 

‘Hiram,’ said the Deacon, solemnly, with the voice and air of a 
judge publicly addressing a condemned criminal, ‘ that gentleman 
thar has been conversin’ with mother an’ me relatively to the 
desirability of sendin’ you to an edoocational establishment, whar 
you may, praps, be cured from your present oncommonly idle and 
desultory proclivities. Though you hev allus bin, as I confess 
with shame, a most lazy lad, sonny, an’ hev never done anything 
to develop your nat’ral talents in any way, that gentleman thar, 
who has received a college edoocation hisself at one of our leadin’ 
American Universities, an’ who is competent by trainin’ an’ 
experience to form an opinion upon the subjeck, believes that you 
dew possess nat’ral talents of which you ain’t yet giv any open indi- 
cation. ’Tain’t for me to say whether you may hev inherited them 
or not: it is sufficient to point out that that thar gentleman 
considers you might, with industry and application, dew credit in 
time to an edoocational institoot. Such an institoot of our own 
denomination is Bethabara Seminary, located at Athens, New 
York. Thar you would receive instruction not at variance with 
the religious teachin’ you hev enjoyed in your own residence an’ 
from your own parents. An eminent Hopkinsite pastor is installed 
over that institoot as President; I allood to Elder Ezra W. Coffin, 
with whose commentary on the prophet Ezekiel you air already 
familiar. Mother an’ me has decided, accordingly, that it will be 
for your good, both temporal and sperritooal we hope, to enter 
junior at Bethabara Seminary. That gentleman thar will make 
enquiries relatively to the time when you kin be received into 
the institootion. We trust that when you hev entered upon this 
noo stage in your career, you will drop them habits of idleness an’ 
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insubordination for which it has been my dooty on a great many 
occasions to correck you severely.’ 

Hiram stood there dazed and trembling, listening with blank 
amazement to the Deacon’s exhortation (the same as if it was 
conference), and only vaguely taking in the general idea that he 
was to be sent away shortly to some school or other somewhere. 
Audouin saw at a glance the lad’s timid hesitation, and added 
kindly, ‘ Your father and mother think, Hiram, that it would be 
well to send you to Bethabara’ (he suppressed his rising shudder), 
‘so that you may have opportunities of learning more about all 
the things in which you're already so much interested. You'll 
like it, my boy, I’m sure; and you'll get on there, I feel con- 
fident.’ 

The boy turned to him gratefully. ‘That’s so, I guess,’ he 
answered, with his awkward country gratitude; ‘I shall like it 
better ’n this, anyhow.’ 

The Deacon frowned, but said nothing. 

And so, before a week was over, Hiram had said good-bye to 
his mother and Sam Churchill, and was driving over in the 
Deacon’s buggy to Muddy Creek deepo, ong rowt for Athens, Madison 
County. 


( To be continued.) 
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I, 


OBOLSK, though a Siberian metropolis, is really a very pleasant 
place to pass a winter in. Like the western American cities, 
where everybody has made his money easily and spends it easily, 
it positively bubbles over with bad champagne, cheap culture, 
advanced thought, French romances, and all the other most recent 
products of human industry and ingenuity. Everybody eats paté 
de foie gras, quotes Hartmann and Herbert Spencer, uses electric 
bells, believes in woman’s rights, possesses profound views about 
the future of Asia, and had a grandfather who was a savage 
Samoyede or an ignorant Buriat. Society is extremely cultivated, 
and if you scratch it ever so little, you see the Tartar. Neverthe- 
less, it considers itself the only really polite and enlightened com- 
munity on the whole face of this evolving terrestrial planet. 

The Davidoffs, however, who belonged to the most advanced 
section of mercantile society in all Tobolsk, were not originally 
Siberians, or even Russians, by birth or nationality. Old Mr. 
Davidoff, the grandfather, who founded the fortunes of the family 
in St. Petersburg, was a Welsh Davids; and he had altered his 
name by the timely addition of a Slavonic suffix in order to con- 
ciliate the national susceptibilities of Orthodox Russia. His son, 
Dimitri, whom for the same reason he had christened in honour of 
a Russian saint, removed the Russian branch of the house to 
Tobolsk (they were in the Siberian fur-trade), and there marrying 
a German lady of the name of Freytag, had one daughter and 
heiress, Olga Davidoff, the acknowledged belle of Tobolskan 
society. It was generally understood in Tobolsk that the 
Davidoffs were descended from Welsh princes (as may very likely 
have been the case—though one would really like to know what 
has become of all the descendants of Welsh subjects); if indeed they 
were not even remotely connected with the Prince of Wales himself 
in person. 
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2 OLGA DAVIDOFF’S HUSBAND. 


The winter of 1873 (as everybody will remember) was a very 
cold one throughout Siberia. The rivers froze unusually early, 
and troikas had entirely superseded torosses on all the roads ag 
early as the very beginning of October. Still, Tobolsk was ex- 
ceedingly gay for all that; in the warm houses of the great 
merchants, with their tropical plants kept at summer heat by 
stoves and flues all the year round, nobody noticed the exceptional 
rigour of that severe season. Balls and dances followed one 
another in quick succession, and Olga Davidoff, just twenty, en- 
joyed herself as she had never before done in all her lifetime. It 
was such a change to come to the concentrated gaieties and delights 
of Tobolsk after six years of old Miss Waterlow’s Establishment for 
Young Ladies, at The Laurels, Clapham. 

That winter, for the first time, Baron Niaz, the Buriat, came 
to Tobolsk. 

Exquisitely polished in manners, and very handsome in face 
and bearing, there was nothing of the Tartar anywhere visible 
about Baron Niaz. He had been brought up in Paris, at a 
fashionable Lycée, and he spoke French with perfect fluency, as 
well as with some native sparkle and genuine cleverness. His 
taste in music was unimpeachable: even Madame Davidoff, née 
Freytag, candidly admitted that his performances upon the violin 
were singularly brilliant, profound, and appreciative. Moreover, 
though a Buriat chief, he was a most undoubted nobleman: at 
the Governor’s parties he took rank, by patent of the Emperor 
Nicholas, as a real Russian baron of the first water. To be sure, 
he was nominally a Tartar ; but what of that ? His mother and his 
grandmother, he declared, had both been Russian ladies; and you 
had only to look at him to see that there was scarcely a drop of 
Tartar blood still remaining anywhere in him. If the half-caste 
negro is a brown mulatto, the quarter-caste a light quadroon, and 
the next remove a practically white octoroon, surely Baron Niaz, 
in spite of his remote Buriat great-grandfathers, might well pass 
for an ordinary every-day civilised Russian. 

Olga Davidoff was fairly fascinated by the accomplished young 
baron. She met him everywhere, and he paid her always the most 
marked and flattering-attention. He wasa Buriat, to be sure: but 
at. Tobolsk, you know Well, one mustn’t be too particular 
about these little questions of origin in an Asiatic city. 

It was at the Governor’s dance, just before Christmas, that the 
Baron got his first good chance of talking with her for ten minutes 
alone among the fan palms and yuccas in the big conservatory. 
There was a seat in the far corner beside the flowering oleander, 
where the Baron led her after the fourth waltz, and leant over her 
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respectfully as she played with her Chinese fan, half trembling at 
the declaration she knew he was on the point of making to her. 

‘Mademoiselle Davidoff, the Baron began in French, with a 
lingering cadence as he pronounced her name, and a faint tremor 
in his voice that thrilled responsively through her inmost being ; 
‘ Mademoiselle Davidoff, I have been waiting long for this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you alone, because I have something of some 
importance—to me at least, mademoiselle—about which I wish to 
confer with you. Mademoiselle, will you do me the honour to 
listen to me patiently a minute or two? The matter about which 
I wish to speak to you is one that may concern yourself, too, more 
closely than you at first imagine.’ 

What a funny way to begin proposing toone! Olga Davidoff’s 
heart beat violently as she answered as unconcernedly as possible, ‘I 
shall be glad, M. le Baron, I’m sure, to listen to any communica- 
tion that you may wish to make to me.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ the- young man went on almost timidly—how 
handsome he looked as he stood there bending over her in his 
semi-barbaric Tartar uniform !—‘ mademoiselle, the village where 
I live in our own country is a lonely one among the high moun- 
tains. You do not know the Buriat country—it is wild, savage, 
rugged, pine-clad, snow-clad, solitary, inaccessible, but very beauti- 
ful. Even the Russians do not love it; but we love it, we others, 
who are to the manner born. We breathe there the air of liberty, 
and we prefer our own brawling streams and sheer precipices to 
all the artificial stifling civilisation of Paris and St. Petersburg.’ 

Olga looked at him and smiled quietly. She saw at once how 
he wished to break it to her, and held her peace like a wise maiden. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle,’ the young man went on, flooding her 
each moment with the flashing light from his great luminous 
hazel eyes ; ‘my village in the Buriat country lies high up beside 
the eternal snows. But though we live alone there, so far from 
civilisation that we seldom see even a passing traveller, our life 
is not devoid of its own delights and its own interests. Ihave 
my own people all around me; I live in my village as a little 
prince among his own subjects. My people are few, but they 
are very fuithful. Mademoiselle has been educated in England, 
I believe ?’ 

‘Yes, Olga answered. ‘In London, M. le Baron. I am of 
English parentage, and my father sent me there to keep up the 
coanection with his old fatherland, where one branch of our House 
is still established.’ 

‘Then, mademoiselle, ycu will doubtless have read the tales 
of Walter Scott?’ 
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Olga smiled curiously. ‘ Yes,’ she said, amused at his ndiveté, 

I have certainly read them.’ She began to think that after all 

the handsome young Buriat couldn’t mean really to propose to 
her. 

‘Well, you know, in that case, what was the life of a Highland 
chieftain in Scotland, when the Highland chieftains were still 
practically all but independent. That, mademoiselle, is exactly 
the life of a modern Buriat nobleman uncer the Russian empire. 
He has his own little territory and his own little people, he lives 

mong them in his own little antiquated fortress, he acknowledges 

nominally the sovereignty of the most orthodox Czar, and even 
perhaps exchanges for a Russian title the Tartar chieftainship 
handed down to him in unbroken succession from his earliest 
forefathers. But in all the rest he still remains essentially inde- 
pendent. He rules over a little principality of his own, and cares 
not a fig in his own heart for czar, or governor, or general, or 
minister.’ 

‘This is rather treasonable talk for the Governor’s palace,’ 
Olga put in, smiling quietly. ‘If we were not already in Tobolsk 
we might both, perhaps, imagine we should be sent to Siberia.’ 

The Baron laughed, and showed his two rows of pearly white 

eeth to the best advantage. ‘They might send me to the mines,’ 
he said, ‘ for aught I care, mademoiselle. I could get away easily 
enough from village to village to my own country; and once 
taere, it would be easier for the Czar to take Constantinople and 
Bagdad and Calcutta than to track and dislodge Alexander Niaz 
in his mountain fortress.’ 

Alexander Niaz! Olga noted the name to herself hurriedly. 
He was converted then! he was an orthodox Christian! That at 
least was a good thing, for so many of these Buriats are still 
nothing more than the most degraded Schamenists and heathens! 

‘But, mademoiselle,’ the young man went on again, playing 
more nervously now than ever with the jewelled hilt of his dress 
sword, ‘there is one thing still wanting to my happiness among 
our beautiful Siberian mountains. I have no lovely chitelaine to 
help me guard my little feudal castle. Mademoiselle, the Buriat 
women are not fit allies for a man who has been brought up 
among the civilisation and the learning of the great Western cities, 
He needs a companion who can sympathise with his higher tastes: 
who can speak with him of books, of life, of art, of music. Our 
Buriat women are mere household drudges; to marry one of them 
would be utterly impossible. Mademoiselle, my father and my 
grandfather came away from their native wilds to seek a lady who 
would condescend to love them, in the polite society of Tobolsk. 
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I have gone farther afield: I have sought in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg. But I saw no lady to whose heart my heart re- 
sponded, till I came back once more to old Tobolsk. There, 
mademoiselle, there I saw one whom I recognised at once as 
fashioned for me by heaven. Mademoiselle Davidoff,—I tremble 
to ask you, but—lI love you,—will you share my exile?’ 

Olga looked at the handsome young man with unconcealed 
joy and admiration. ‘ Your exile!’ she murmured softly to gain 
time fora moment. ‘ And why your exile, M. le Baron?’ 

‘Mademoiselle,’ the young Buriat continued very earnestly, ‘I 
do not wish to woo or wed you under false pretences. Before you 
give me an answer, you must understand to what sort of life it is 
that I venture to invite you. Our mountains are very lonely: to 
live there would be indeed an exile to you, accustomed to the 
gaieties and the vortex of London.’ (Olga smiled quietly to her- 
self, as she thought for a second of the little drawing-room at The 
Laurels, Clapham.) ‘ But if you can consent to live in it with me, 
I will do my best to make it as easy for you as possible. You 
shall have music, books, papers, amusements—but not society— 
during the six months of summer which we must necessarily pass 
at my mountain village; you shall visit Tobolsk, Moscow, Peters 
burg, Londou—which you will—during the six months of holiday 
in winter; above all, you shall have the undying love and devotion 
of one who has never loved another woman—Alexander Niaz... . 
Mademoiselle, you see the conditions. Can you accept them 
Can you condescend of your goodness to love me? to marry me?’ 

Olga Davidoff lifted her fan with an effort and answered faintly 
‘M. le Baron, you are very flattering. I—TI will try my best to 
deserve your goodness.’ 

Niaz took her pretty little hand in his with old-fashioned polite- 
ness, and raised it chivalrously to his trembling lips. ‘ Mademoi- 
selle,’ he said, ‘ you have made me eternally happy. My life shall 
be passed in trying to prove my gratitude to you for this con- 
descension.’ 

‘I think,’ Olga answered, shaking from head to foot, ‘I think, 
M. le Baron, you had better take me back into the next room to 
my mother.’ 


II. 


Oxiea Daviporr’s wedding was one of the most brilliant social 
successes of that Tobolsk season. Davidoff pére surpassed himself 
in the costliness of his exotics, the magnificence of his presents, 
the reckless abundance of his Veuve Clicquot, Madame Davidoff 
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successfully caught the Governor and the General, and the 
English traveller from India vid the Himalayas. The Baron 
looked as gorgeous as he was handsome in his half Russian, half 
Tartar uniform and his Oriental display of pearls and diamonds. 
Olga herself was the prettiest and most blushing bride ever seen 
in Tobolsk, a simple English girl, fresh from the proprieties of The 
Laurels at Clapham, among all that curious mixed cosmopolitan 
society of semi-civilised Siberians, Catholic Poles, and Orthodox 
Russians. 

As soon as the wedding was fairly over, the bride and bride- 
groom started off by toross to make their way across the southern 
plateau to the Baron’s village. 

It was a long and dreary drive, that wedding tour, in a jolting 
carriage over Siberian roads, resting at wayside posting-houses, bad 
enough while they were still on the main line of the Imperial mails, 
but degenerating into true Central-Asian caravanserais when once 
they had got off the beaten track into the wild neighbourhood of 
the Baron’s village. Nevertheless, Olga Davidoff bore up against 
the troubles and discomforts of the journey with a brave heart, for 
was not the Baron always by her side? and who could be kinder, 
or gentler, or more thoughtful than her Buriat husband? Yes, it 
was a long and hard journey, up among those border mountains of 
the Chinese and Tibetan frontier; but Olga felt at home at last 
when, after three weeks of incessant jolting, they arrived at the 
Buriat mountain stronghold, under cover of the night; and Niaz 
led her straightway to her own pretty little European boudoir, 
which he had prepared for her beforehand at immense expense and 
trouble in his upland village. 

The moment they entered, Olga saw a pretty little room, 
papered and carpeted in English fashion, with a small piano over 
in the corner, a lamp burning brightly on the tiny side-table, and a 
roaring fire of logs blazing and crackling upon the simple stone 
hearth. A book or two lay upon the shelf at the side: she 
glanced casually at their titles as she passed, and saw that they 
were some of Tourgénieff’s latest novels, a paper-covered Zola fresh 
from Paris, a volume each of Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, and 
Swinburne, a Demidoff, an Emile Augier, a Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and a late number of an English magazine. She valued 
these things at once for their own sakes, but still more because 
she felt instinctively that Niaz had taken the trouble to get 
them there for her beforehand in this remote and uncivilised 
corner. She turned to the piano: a light piece by Sullivan lay 
open before her, and a number of airs from Chopin, Schubert, and 
Mendelssohn were scattered loosely on the top one above the other. 
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Her heart was too full to utter a word, but she went straight up to 
her husband, threw her arms tenderly around his neck, and kissed 
him with the utmost fervour. Niaz smoothed her wavy fair hair 
gently with his hand, and his eyes sparkled with conscious pleasure 
as he returned her caress and kissed her furehead. 

After a while, they went into the next room to dinner—a small 
hall, somewhat barbaric in type, but not ill-furnished ; and Olga 
noticed that the two or three servants were very fierce and savage- 
looking Buriats of the most pronounced Tartar type. The dinner 
was a plain one, plainly served, of rough country hospitality; but 
the appointments were all European, and, though simple, good and 
sufficient. Niaz had said so much to her of the discomforts of his 
mountain stronghold that Olga was quite delighted to find things 
on the whole so comparatively civilised, clean, and European. 

A few days’ sojourn in the fort—it was rather that than a 
castle or a village—showed Olga pretty clearly what sort of life 
she was henceforth to expect. Her husband’s subjects numbered 
about a hundred and fifty (with as many more women and children) ; 
they rendered him the most implicit obedience, and they evidently 
looked upon him entirely as a superior being. They were trained 
to a military discipline, and regularly drilled every morning by 
Niaz in the queer old semi-Chinese courtyard of the mouldering 
castle. Olga was so accustomed to a Russian military régime that 
this circumstance never struck her as being anything extraordinary ; 
she regarded it only as part of the Baron’s ancestral habits as a 
practically independent Tartar chieftain. 

Week after week rolled away at the fort, and though Olga 
had absolutely no one to whom she could speak except her own 
husband (for the Buriats knew no Russian save the word of com- 
mand), she didn’t find time hang heavily on her bands in the quaint, 
old-fashioned village. The walks and rides about were really de- 
lightful ; the scenery was grand and beautiful to the last degree ; 
the Chinese-looking houses and Tartar dress were odd and pictu- 
resque like a scene in a theatre. It was all so absurdly romantic. 
After all, Olga said to herself with a smile more than once, it isn’t 
half bad being married to a Tartar chieftain up in the border 
mountains, when you actually come totry it. Only, she confessed 
in her own heart that she would probably always be very glad 
when the winter came again, and she got back from these mountain 
solitudes to the congenial gaiety of Tobolsk or Petersburg. 

And Niaz—well, Niaz loved her distractedly. No husband on 
earth could possibly love a woman better. 

Still, Olga could never understand why he sometimes had to 
leave her for three or four days together, and why during his 
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absence, when she was left all alone at night in the solitary fort 
with those dreadful Buriats, they kept watch and ward so carefully 
all the time, and seemed so relieved when Niaz came back again. 
But whenever she asked him about it, Niaz only looked grave and 
anxious, and replied with a would-be careless wave of the hand 
that part of his duty was to guard the frontier, and that the Czar 
had not conferred a title and an order upon him for nothing. 
Olga felt frightened and disquieted on all such occasions, but some- 
how felt, from Niaz’s manner, that she must not question him 
further upon the matter. 

One day, after one of these occasional excursions, Niaz came 
back in high spirits, and kissed her more tenderly and affection- 
ately than ever. After dinner, he read to her out of a book of 
French poems a grand piece of Victor Hugo’s, and then made her 
sit down to the piano and play him his favourite air from Der 
Freischiitz twice over. When she had finished, he leant back in 
his chair and murmured quietly in French (which they always 
spoke together), ‘ And this is in the mountains of Tartary! One 
would say a soirée of St. Petersburg or of Paris.’ 

Olga turned and looked at him softly. ‘What is the time, 
dearest Niaz?’ she said witha smile. ‘Shall I be able to play 
you still that dance of Pinsuti’s ?’ 

Niaz pulled out his watch and answered quickly, ‘ Only ten 
o'clock, darling. You have plenty of time still.’ 

Something in the look of the watch he held in his hand struck 
Olga as queer and unfamiliar. She glanced at it sideways, and 
noticed hurriedly that Niaz was trying to replace it unobserved in 
his waistcoat pocket. ‘I haven’t seen that watch before,’ she said 
suddenly ; ‘let me look at it, dear, will you ?’ 

Niaz drew it out and handed it to her with affected noncha- 
lance ; but in the undercurrent of his expression Olga caught a 
glimpse of a hang-dog look she had never before observed in it. 
She turned over the watch and looked on the back. To her 
immense surprise, it bore the initials ‘F. de K.’ engraved upon 
the cover. 

‘These letters don’t belong to you, Niaz,’ she said, scanning it 
curiously. 

Niaz moved uneasily in his chair. ‘ No,’ he answered, ‘ not to 
me, Olga. It’s—it’s an old family relic—an heirloom, in fact. It 
belonged to my mother’s mother. She was—a Mdlle. de Kérouac, 
I believe, from Morbihan in Brittany.’ 

Olga’s eyes looked him through and through with a strange 
new-born suspicion. What could it all mean? She knew he was 
telling her a falsehood, Had the watch belonged—to some 
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other lady ? What was the meaning of his continued absences ? 
Could he but no. It was a man’s watch, not a lady’s. And 
if so—why, if so, then Niaz had clearly told her a falsehood in 
that too, and must be trying to conceal something about it. 

That night, for the first time, Olga Davidoff began to distrust 
her Buriat husband. 

Next morning, getting up a little early and walking on the 
parapet of the queer old fortress, she saw Niaz in the court below 
jumping and stamping in a furions temper upon something on 
the ground. To her horror, she saw that his face was all hideously 
distorted by anger, and that as he raged and stamped the Tartar 
east in his features, never before visible, came out quite clearly 
and distinctly. Olga looked on, and trembled violently, but dared 
not speak to him. 

A few minutes later Niaz came in to breakfast, gay as usual, 
with a fresh flower stuck prettily in the button-hole of his undress 
coat and a smile playing unconcernedly around the clear-cut 
corners of his handsome thin-lipped mouth. 

‘ Niaz,’ his wife said to him anxiously, ‘ where is the watch you 
showed me last night ?’ 

His face never altered for a moment as he replied with the 
same bland and innocent smile as ever, ‘ My darling, I have broken 
it all to little pieces. I saw it annoyed you in some way when I 
showed it to you yesterday, and this morning I took it out 
accidentally in the lower courtyard. The sight of it put me ina 
violent temper. ‘ Cursed thing,” I said, “ you shall never again 
step in so cruelly between me and my darling. There, take that, 
and that, and that, rascal!” and I stamped it to pieces under foot 
in the courtyard.’ 

Olga turned pale, and looked at him horrified. He smiled 
again and took her wee hand tenderly in his. ‘ Little one,’ he 
said, ‘ you needn’t be afraid; it is only our quick Buriat fashion. 
We lose our tempers sometimes, but it is soon over. It is nothing. 
A little whirlwind—and, pouf, it passes.’ 

‘But, Niaz, you said it was a family heirloom !’ 

‘Well, darling, and for your sake I ground it to powder. 
Voila tout! Come, no more about it ; it isn’t worth the trouble. 
Let us go to breakfast.’ 


III. 


Some days later Niaz went on an expedition again, ‘on the 
Czar’s service for the protection of the frontier,’ and took more 
than half his able-bodied Tartars on the journey with him. Olga 
had never felt so lonely before, surrounded now by doubt and 
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mystery in that awful solitary stronghold. The broken watch 
weighed gloomily upon her frightened spirits. 

Niaz was gone for three days, as often happened, and on the 
fourth night, after she had retired to her lonely bedroom, she felt 
sure she heard his voice speaking low somewhere in the courtyard. 

At the sound she sprang from her bed and went to the window. 
Yes, there, down in the far corner of the yard, without lights or 
noise, and treading cautiously, she saw Niaz and his men filing 
quietly in through the dim gloom, and bringing with them a 
number of boxes. 

Her heart beat fast. Could it be some kind of smuggling ? 
They lay so near the passes into Turkestan and China, and she 
knew that the merchant track from Yarkand to Semipalatinsk 
crossed the frontier not far from Niaz’s village. 

Huddling on her dress hastily, she issued out, alone and 
terrified, into the dark courtyard, and sought over the whole place 
in the black night for sight of Niaz. She could find him 
nowhere. 

At last she mounted the staircase to the mouldering rampart. 
Generally the Tartar guards kept watch there constantly, but to- 
night the whole place seemed somehow utterly deserted. She 
groped her way along till she reached the far corner by a patch of 
ground which Niaz had told her was the Tartar burial-place. 

There she came suddenly upon a great crowd of men below on 
the plain, running about and shouting wildly, with links and 
torches. Niaz stood in the midst, erect and military, with his 
Russian uniform gleaming fitfully in the flickering torchlight. 
In front of him six Turcoman merchants, with their hands bound 
behind their backs, knelt upon the ground, and beside him two 
Tartars held by either arm a man in European dress, whom Olga 
recognised at once as the English traveller from India by way of 
the Himalayas. Her heart stood still within her with terror, and 
she hung there, mute and unseen, upon the rampart above, 
wondering what in heaven’s name this extraordinary scene was 
going to end in. What could it mean? What could Niaz be 
doing init? Great God, it was too horrible! 

A Tartar came forward quietly from the crowd with a curved 
sword. At a word from Niaz he raised the sword aloft in the air. 
One second it glanced bright in the torchlight; the next second 
a Turcoman’s head lay rolling in the dust, and a little torrent of 
blood spurted suddenly from the still kneeling corpse. Olga 
opened her mouth to scream at the horrid sight, but happily her 
voice at once forsook her as in a dream, and she stood fixed to the 
spot in a perfect fascination of awe and terror. 
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Thén the Tartar moved on, obedient to a word and a nod from 
Niaz, and raised his sword again above the second Turcoman. In 
a moment the second head too rolled down quietly beside the 
other. Without a minute’s delay, as though it formed part of 
his everyday business, the practised headsman went on quietly to 
the next in order, and did not stop till all six heads lay grim and 
ghastly scattered about unheeded in the dust together. Olga shut 
her eyes, sickening, but still could not scream for very horror. 

Next, Niaz turned to the English traveller and said something 
to him in his politest manner. Olga couldn’t catch the words 
themselves because of the distance, but she saw from his gestures 
that he was apologising to the Englishman for his rough treat- 
ment. ‘The Englishman in reply drew out and handed to Niaz a 
small canvas bag and a purse and a watch. Niaz took them, 
bowing politely. ‘ Hands off, he cried to the Tartars in Russian, 
and they loosed their prisoner. Then he made a sign, and the 
Englishman knelt. In a minute more his head lay rolling in the 
dust below, and Niaz, with a placid smile upon his handsome face, 
turned to give orders to the surrounding Tartars. 

Olga could stand it no more. She dared not scream or let 
herself be seen; but she turned round, sick at heart, and groped 
her way, half paralysed by fear, along the mouldering rampart ; 
and then turned in at last to her own bedroom, where she flung 
herself upon the bed in her clothes, and lay, tearless but terrified, 
the whole night through in blinding misery. 

She did not need to have it all explained to her. Niaz was 
nothing more, after all, than a savage Buriat robber chieftain. 


IV. 

Waar a terribly long hypocrisy and suspense that three months 
of dreary waiting, before an answer to her letter could come from 
Tobolsk and the Governor could send a detachment of the military 
to rescue her from this nest of murderous banditti ! 

How Olga hated herself for still pretending to keep on terms 
with Niaz! How she loathed and detested the man with whom she 
must yet live as wife for that endless time till the day of her 
delivery ! 

And Niaz couldn’t help seeing that her manner was changed 
towards him, though he flattered himself that she had as yet only 
a bare suspicion, and no real knowledge of the horrible truth. 
What a sad thing that she should ever even have suspected it! 
What a pity if he could not keep her here to soothe and lighten 
his winter solitude!—for he loved her: yes, he really loved her, 
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and he needed sympathy and companionship in all the best and 
highest instincts of his inner nature. These Buriats, what were 
they? a miserable set of brutal savages: mere hard-working 
robbers and murderers, good enough for the practical rough work 
of everyday life (such as knocking Turcoman merchants on the 
head), but utterly incapable of appreciating or sympathising 
with the better tastes of civilised humanity. It was a hard calling, 
that of chieftain to these Tartar wretches, especially for a man of 
musical culture brought up in Paris; and he had hoped that Olga 
might have helped him through with it by her friendly companion- 
ship. Not, of course, that he ever expected to be able to tell her 
the whole truth: women will be women; and coming to a rough 
country, they can’t understand the necessities laid upon one for 
rough dealing. No, he could never have expected her to relish 
the full details of a borderer’s profession, but he was vexed that 
she should already begin to suspect its nature on so very short an 
acquaintance. He had told her he was like a Highland chieftain 
of the old times: did she suppose that the Rob Roys and Roderick 
Dhus of real life used to treat their Lowland captives with rose- 
water and chivalry? After all, women have really no idea of how 
things must be managed in the stern realities of actual existence. 

So the three months passed slowly away, and Olga waited and 
watched, with smiles on her lips, in mute terror. 

At last, one day, in broad daylight, without a moment’s 
warning, or a single premonitory symptom, Olga saw the courtyard 
suddenly filled with men in Russian uniforms, and a friend of hers, 
a major of infantry at Tobolsk, rushing in at the head of his 
soldiers upon the Tartar barrack. 

In one second, as if by magic, the courtyard had changed into a 
roaring battlefield, the Cossacks were firing at the Tartars, and the 
Tartars were firing at the Cossacks. There was a din of guns and 
a smoke of gunpowder ; and high above all, in the Buriat language, 
she heard the voice of Niaz, frantically encouraging his men to 
action, and shouting to them with wild energy in incomprehensible 
gutturals. 

The surprise had been so complete that almost before Olga 
realised the situation the firing began to die away. The fort was 
carried, and Niaz and his men stood, disarmed and sullen, with 
bleeding faces, in the midst of a hastily-formed square of stout 
Cossacks, among the dead and dying strewn upon the ground. 

Handsome as ever, but how she hated him! 

His arm was wounded : and the Russian surgeon led him aside, 
to bind it up. To Olga’s amazement, while the surgeon was 
actually engaged in binding it, Niaz turned upon him like a 
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savage dog, and bit his arm till the teeth met fiercely in the very 
middle. She shut her eyes, and half fainted with disgust and horror. 

The surgeon shook him off, with an oath; and two Cossacks, 
coming up hastily, bound his hands behind his back, and tied his 
legs, quite regardless of his wounded condition. 

Meanwhile, the Russian major had sought out Olga. ‘ Madame 
la Baronne,’ he said respectfully, ‘I congratulate you upon your 
safety and your recovered freedom. Your father is with us; he 
will soon be here. Your letter reached him safely, in spite of its 
roundabout direction; and the Governor of Tobolsk despatched us 
at once upon this errand of release. Baron Niaz had long been 
suspected: your letter removed all doubts upon the subject.’ 

A minute or two later, the Cossacks marched their prisoners out 
of the courtyard, two and two, into the great hall of the stronghold. 

‘I wish to bid farewell to my wife,’ Niaz cried to the major, in 
a loud voice. ‘I shall be sent to the mines, I suppose, and I 
shall never see her again in this world most probably.’ 

The major allowed him to come near within speaking distance, 
under guard of two Cossacks. 

‘Madame la Baronne,’ he hissed out between his clenched 
teeth, ‘this is your hand. It was your hand that you gave me in 
marriage ; it was your hand that wrote to betray me. Believe me, 
madame, come what may, your hand shall pay the penalty.’ 

So much he said, passionately indeed, but with the offended 
dignity of a civilised being. Then the Tartar in him broke through 
the thin veneer of European culture, and he lolled his tongue out 
at her in savage derision, with a hideous menacing leer like an 
untamed barbarian. ‘Till that moment, in spite of the horrible 
massacre she had seen with her own eyes, Olga had never suspected 
what profound depths of vulgar savagery lay unperceived beneath 
Alexander Niaz’s handsome and aristocratic European features. 

One more word he uttered coarsely: a word of foul reproach 
unfit to be repeated, which made Olga’s cheek turn crimson with 
wrath and indignation even in that supreme moment of conflicting 
passions. She buried her face between her two hands wildly, and 
burst into a sudden flood of uncontrollable tears. 

‘March him away,’ cried the major in a stern voice. And 
they marched him away, still mocking, with the other prisoners. 

That was the last Olga Davidoff saw of her Buriat husband. 


V. 
Arter Niaz hed been tried and condemned for robbery and 
murder, and sent with the usual Russian clemency to the mines of 
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Oukboul, Olga Davidoff could not bear any longer to live at 
Tobolsk. It was partly terror, partly shame, partly pride; but 
Tobolsk or even St. Petersburg she felt to be henceforth utterly 
impossible for her. 

So she determined to go back to her kinsfolk in that dear old 
quiet England, where there are no Nihilists, and no Tartars, and 
no exiles, and where everybody lived so placidly and demurely,. 
She looked back now upon The Laurels, Clapham, as the ideal 
home of repose and happiness. 

It was not at Clapham, however, that Madame Niaz (as she 
still called herself) settled down, but in a quiet little Kentish 
village, where the London branch of the Davids family had re- 
tired to spend their Russian money. 

Frank Davids, the son of the house, was Olga’s second cousin ; 
and when Olga had taken the pretty little rose-covered cottage at 
the end of the village, Frank Davids found few things more 
pleasant in life than to drop in of an afternoon and have a chat 
with his Russian kinswoman. Olga lived there alone with her 
companion, and in spite of the terrible scenes she had so lately 
gone through, she was after all still a girl, very young, very attrac- 
tive, and very pretty. 

What a wonderfully different life, the lawn-tennis with Frank 
and the curate and the Davids’ girls up at the big house, from the 
terror and isolation of the Buriat stronghold! Under the soothing 
influence of that placid existence Olga Davidoff began at last 
almost to outlive the lasting effects of that one great horror. 
Stamped as it was into the very fabric of her being, she felt it 
now less poignantly than of old, and sometimes for an hour or two 
she even ventured to be careless and happy. 

Yet all the time the awful spectre of that robber and murderer 
Niaz, who was nevertheless still her wedded husband, rose up be- 
fore her, day and night, to prevent her happiness from being ever 
more than momentary. 

And Frank, too, was such a nice, good fellow! Frank had 
heard from Mme. Davidoff all her story (for Madame had come 
over to see Olga fairly settled), and he pitied her for her sad 
romance in such a kind, brotherly fashion. 

Once, and once only, Frank said a word to her that was not 
exactly brotherly. They were walking together down the footpath 
by the mill, and Olga had been talking to him about that great 
terror, when Frank asked her in a quiet voice, ‘Olga, why don’t 
you try to get a divorce from that horrible Niaz?’ 

Olga looked at him in blank astonishment, and asked in return, 


‘Why, Frank, what would be the use of that? It would never 
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blot out the memory of the past, or make that wretch any the less 
my wedded husband.’ 

‘But, Olga, you need a protector sorely. You need somebody 
to soothe and remove your lasting terror. And I think I know 
someone, Olga,—I know someone who would give his whole life to 
save you, dearest, from a single day’s fear or unhappiness.’ 

Olga looked up at him like a startled child. ‘ Frank,’ she 
cried, ‘ dear, dear Frank, you good cousin, never say again another 
word like that, or you will make me afraid to walk with you or 
talk with you any longer. You are the one friend I have whom I 
can trust and confide in: don’t drive me away by talking to me of 
what is so impossible. I hate the man: I loathe and abhor him 
with all my heart; but I can never forget that he is still my hus- 
band. I have made my choice, and I must abide by it. Frank, 
Frank, promise me——-promise me, that you will never again speak 
upon the subject.’ 

Frank’s face grew saddened in a moment with a terrible 
sadness; but he said in a firm voice, ‘ I promise,’ and he never 
broke his word from that day onward. 


VI. 

THREE years passed away quietly in the Kentish village, and 
every day Olga’s unreasoning terror of Niaz grew gradually fainter 
and fainter. If she had known that Niaz had escaped from the 
mines, after eight months’ imprisonment, and made his way by 
means of his Tartar friends across the passes to Tibet and Calcutta, 
she would not have allowed the sense of security to grow so strong 
upon her. 

Meanwhile Frank, often in London, had picked up the 
acquaintance of a certain M. de Vouillemont, a French gentleman 
much about at the clubs, of whose delightful manners and wide 
acquaintance with the world and men he was never tired of talking 
to Olga. ‘A most charming man, indeed, de Vouillemont, and 
very anxious to come down here and see Hazelhurst. Besides, 
Olga, he hasbeen even in Russia, and he knows how to talk admirably 
about everybody and everything. I’ve asked him down for Friday 
evening. Now, do, like a good girl, break your rule for once, and 
come and dine with us, although there’s to be a stranger. It’s 
only one, you know, and the girls would be so delighted if you’d help 
entertain him, for he speaks hardly any English, and their French, 
poor things, is horribly insular and boarding-schooly.’ 

At last, with much reluctance, Olga consented, and on the 
Friday she went up to the big house at eight punctually. 
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Mrs. Davids and the girls were not yet in the drawing-rooin 
when she arrived; but M. de Vouillemont had dressed early, and 
was standing with his back to the room, looking intently at some 
pictures on the wall, as Olga entered. 

As she came in, and the servant shut the door behind her, the 
stranger turned slowly. In a moment she recognised him. His 
complexion was disguised, so as to make him look darker than 
before ; his black moustache was shaved off; his hair was differ- 
ently cut and dressed; but still, as he looked her in the face, she 
knew him at once. It was Alexander Niaz! 

Petrified with fear, she could neither fly nor scream. She 
stood still in the middle of the drawing-room, and stared at him 
fixedly in an agony of terror. 

Niaz had evidently tracked her down, and come prepared for 
his horrid revenge. Without a moment’s delay, his face under- 
went a hideous change, and from the cultivated European gentle- 
man in evening clothes that he looked when she entered, he was 
transformed as if by magic intoa grinning, gibbering Tartar savage, 
with his tongue lolling out once more, as of old in Siberia, in 
hateful derision of her speechless terror. 

Seizing her roughly by the arm, he dragged her after him, not 
so much unresisting as rigid with horror, to the open fireplace. 
A marble fender ran around the tiled hearth. Laying her down 
upon the rug as if she were dead, he placed her small right hand 
with savage glee upon that ready-made block, and then proceeded 
deliberately to take out a small sharp steel hatchet from inside 
his evening coat. Olga was too terrified even to withdraw her 
hand. He raised the axe on high—it flashed a second in the 
air—a smart throb of pain—a dreadful crunching of bone and 
sinew—and Olga’s hand fell white and lifeless upon the tiled 
hearthplace. Without stopping to look at her for a second, he 
took it up brutally in his own, and flung it with a horrible oath 
into the blazing fire. 

At that moment, the door opened, and Frank entered. 

Olga, lying faint and bleeding on the hearth-rug, was just able 
to look up at him imploringly and utter in a sharp cry of alarm 
the one word ‘ Niaz.’ 

Frank sprang upon him like an angry lion. 

‘I told her her hand should pay the penalty,’ the Tartar cried, 
with a horrible joy bursting wildly from his livid features: ‘ and 
now it burns in the fire over yonder, as she herself shall burn next 
minute for ever and ever in fire and brimstone.’ 

As he spoke he drew a pistol from his pocket, and pointed it 
at her with his finger on the trigger. 
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Next moment, before he could fire, Frank had seized his hand 
flung the pistol to the farther end of the drawing-room, and forced 
the Tartar down upon the floor in a terrible life-and-death 
struggle. : 

Niaz’s face, already livid, grew purpler and purpler as they 
wrestled with one another on the carpet in that deadly effort. His 
wrath and vindictiveness gave a mad energy to his limbs and 
muscles. Should he be baulked of his fair revenge at last? Should 
the woman who had betrayed him escape scot-free with just the 
loss of a hand, and he himself merely exchange a Siberian for an 
English prison? No, no, never! by St. Nicholas, never! Ha, 
madame! I will murder you both! The pistol! the pistol! A 
thousand devils! let me go! I will kill you yet! 1 will kill 
you! I will kill you! Then he gasped, and grew blacker 
and purpler—blacker and. purpler—blacker—blacker—blacker—. 
ever blacker. Presently he gasped again. Frank’s hand was now 
upon his mumbling throat. They rolled over and over in their 
frantic struggles. Then a long, slow inspiration. After that, his 
muscles relaxed. Frank loosed him a little, but knelt upon his 
breast heavily still, lest he should rise again in another paroxysm. 
But no: he lay quite motionless—quite motionless, and never 
stirred a single finger. 

Frank felt his heart—no movement; his pulse—quite quiet ; 
his lips—not a breath perceptible! Then he rose, faint and 
staggering, and rang for the servants. 

When the doctor came hurriedly from the village to bandage 
up the Russian iady’s arm, he immediately pronounced that M. de 
Vouillemont was dead—stone dead—not a doubt about it. Prob- 
ably apoplexy under stress of violent emotion. . 

The inquest was a good deal hushed up, owing to the exceed- 
ingly painful circumstances of the case ; and to this day very few 
people about Torquay (where she now lives) know how Mrs. Frank 
Davids, the quiet lady who dresses herself always in black, and has 
such a beautiful softened half-frightened expression, came to lose 
her right hand. But everybody knows that Mr. Davids is tender- 
ness itself to her, and that she loves him in return with the most 
absolute and childlike devotion. 

It was worth cutting off her right hand, after all, to be rid of 
that awful spectre of Niaz, and to have gained the peaceful love of 
Frank Davids, 


J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 








Che Wallad of Mary of Egypt. 


Honey-sweet Mary came down the street, 
With sandals of silver on both her feet, 
The saffron shawl that around her clung 
Over her shoulders was carelessly flung, 
And raven tresses that decked her head 

Were covered and bound with a kerchief red. 







































Mary of Egypt, as bright as flame! 

Of Alexandria the pride and shame ; 

She hurried along in the purple light 

That promised the parched earth coolest night, 
Nor recked she of many a lover’s cry 

That greeted her ear as she hastened by :— 


‘Oh, enter, Mary; the wine is poured, 

And lamp-light glows on the rose-strewn board! 
The lutes are tuned, and the guests have met, 
And the softest couch for their queen is set ; 

We need but thee with thy smile divine 

To brighten the lamps and to sweeten the wine!’ 


Never a whit would Mary stay, 

But hurriedly held on her darkling way ; 
The clamour fell on a listless ear: 

With a look in her eyes of pain and fear, 
And clutching fingers, her way she went, 
As Hermes wings to her feet had lent. 


As night sank down on the burning day 

The roaring city behind her lay ; 

Grimy and dark showed each strait street 

That echoed the sound of her tinkling feet ; 
Foul sights and smells upon every side, 

As the wild dog whined where it skulked to hide. 


Now Mary stood where a low-browed porch 
Was shown by the light of a smoky torch, 
That scarcely showed where an iron ring 
Hung, clutched by the teeth of a grisly thing, 
That forth from the gloomy portal leaned, 
And glowered and grinned like a guarding fiend. 
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The ring was raised with a sudden clang 
Through hidden passage and vault that rang, 
The iron door swung groaning wide, 

As rusty hinges with labour cried ; 

Through that grim portal hath Mary passed, 
And the door hath clanged, and the die is cast. 


Now onward, onward—light and shade 
By torch and shadowing curtain made ; 
But ever where torches smoke and flare 
Sweet Mary’s shadow is rosy fair, 

And ever where shade lies dark and drear 
Sweet Mary shines like a spirit clear. 


At last she came where a curtain rolled 
From roof to pavement many a fold, 
Black, with many a gold-hued shape, 
Gourd and crocodile, cat and ape! 

She paused as a voice cried, ‘ Enter free! 
What seeks blithe Mary to learn of me?’ 


She stretched her fingers, the fold she raised, 

And stood by a lurid light half dazed, 

That showed where a dark-browed woman stood, 
Of beauty that never was sign of good ; 

Who smiled with a smile that a fiend had graced— 
She knew that the Jew-born witch she faced. 


Long, black and thick, in many a braid 

Her elf-locks over her shoulders strayed, 

Her bright eyes shone with a yearning fire 

Of lonely, passionate, baulked desire, 

As she stood erect in her evil pride, 

With a beauty had fitted King Moloch’s bride. 


‘Now welcome, bright Mary! and happy the day 
That silver sandals hath brought to stray 

Where harbours the Jewess ; but what thy need ? 
Must laggard be quickened, or rival bleed ? 

What may poor Jezebel do for her sake 

Who charms all eyes like the king-crowned snake ? 


‘ Have lips grown cold that were wont to kiss ? 

Is hint of ill in my lady’s bliss ? 

Are Grecian purses empty and light, 

Or fearest thy beauty hath suffered some blight ?’ 
‘Oh, mother, oh, mother! for no such toys 

Seeks Mary to Jezebel,—pleasure me cloys! 
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‘Last night, as alone I lay, I dreamed ; 

I dreamt of a Lamb Whose life-blood streamed, 

And all wherever the life-drops fell 

Was fresher grass and a sweeter smell, 

And newer summer and flowers bright, 

And the sun shone clear through the darkling night! 


‘ Now hard by that Lamb there kneeled a Maid, 
With stars of seven her head arrayed ; 

But seven sharp swords through her steadfast heart 
Were thrust, and she seemed as she felt their smart, 
Yet gazed on me with a smile full mild, 

And said, “I have waited thee, wayward child!” 


‘ Then smoke arose, and they passed away, 

As I weeping woke in the dawn of day ; 

Tell me, oh mother! for thou hast skill, 

Say all, to prophesy, good or ill:— 

I charge thee by right of the ring that I bear, 
Thou read me my riddle, that free I may fare!’ 


The witch grew grim, as she stilly said, 

‘Thou hast Solomon’s ring with the Name of dread ; 
I may not cross thee, thou Pride of Men, 

Mine eyes must veil to thine eager ken ; 

The rede of thy riddle in sooth thou shalt hear, 

But not in this dwelling—hast aught of fear ?’ 


Then out laughed Mary, a laugh of scorn, 

‘ Of Pharaoh’s race, as they say, am I born! 
Then how should I fear what from hidden caves 
Is raised by one of our whilom slaves ? 

Fear not, good mother, to ply thy skill, 

Mary of Egypt will front thee still!’ 


Then said the witch, ‘It is brave and well ; 
But not in this place may be wrought my spell, 
In Lebanon’s forest there lies a glade 

Where never the rays of the sunlight strayed, 
Only in shade of those cedars black 

Can Jezebel’s soul thy future track, 


‘ With me this night thou shalt thither wend, 
And spirits the wisest their aid shall lend. 
What sayest thou now?’ And loud and clear 
Rang Mary’s cry on the listening ear : 

‘Show me my vision, and gold is thine, 
Though paid it be at Aidoneus’ shrine !’ 
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Then Jezebel flung on a brazier old 

Some certain herbs, and a smoke there rolled 
Around the pair, till they saw no more 

The chamber, nor those strong arms that bore 
Their quivéring limbs, till a halt was made, 

And the thick smoke cleared in a darksome glade. 


They stood where cedais in gloomy row 
Showed weird in the blaze of a fire below, 

A sorcerer’s fire, that went and camé 

With a sleepy smell anda rose-hued flame, 
While ravens around them flapped their wings, 
And the wet moss glistened with slimy things. 


The witch she muttered, the witch she mowed, 
Brighter the flame of her fire it glowed ; 

The witch she gasped as a word of dread 
Painfully forth from her lips there sped : 
‘Look up, brave Mary, and hear from me 
What shall the end of thy dreaming be! 


‘TI see a blackness that mocketh night ; 

A cross—for a mighty Monarch dight ; 

A Maid who kisses a harlot’s brow, 

And the wanton hastes at her feet to bow; 
A twofold grave, and a white-stoled priest, 


And corpses twain, and a guarding beast. 
>) Pes J oD 


‘This of thy riddle my lips can tell ; 

I feel in my power some awesome spell, 
I may not say, and I may not know, 

If this foretokeneth weal or woe ; 
But—bow thy head till thy brow I lave 
With drops as healing as Lethe’s wave !’ 


When Mary awoke at the dawn of day, 

Alone on her couch she weeping lay, 

A wondering fear in her childish mind, 

A strange new yearning some rest to find, 
That never might alter and never might faint 
Till the Pride of Egypt was crownéd saint. 


* B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 





Another Man's wife. 


Tern years ago I ran away with Trafford’s wife. That is the plainest 
way of putting it. Iset it down here just as if I were not writing 
of myself, just as if, God help me, it was not possible I could have 
been at any time of my career so weak, so desperate, and so des- 
picable a villain. 

So weak—because the woman was pretty and romantic, and 
thought she loved me until it was too late to love anybody else. 
So desperate—because mine was a name looked up to; I was one 
in whom people believed, and I was clever enough in my way to 
have made my mark, to be talked of, to be flattered. What I was 
does not matter to the purport of this confession—what I came to 
does, and in its proper place will be related here. So despicable-— 
because the woman’s husband was a good man, and I hardened 
him to stone; a happy trustful man, and I wrecked his happiness 
and trust; a father, and I took away the mother of his children. 

That is why I said just now, God help me. I have said of late 
days, God forgive me, too; only of late days this is, and for a 
reason to be presently explained, and I say it with all the heart 
and soul and strength left in me. 

I could preach of ‘ extenuating circumstances’ if I were sure of 
a sympathetic audience, but I should shriek at my own excuses 
afterwards, shriek with a mocking horror as the fiends shriek. I 
was a sentimentalist and a fool; if I have one excuse that is worth 
recording it is that I loved the woman—that I believed her life 
would be brighter with me than with him, and that I resolved all 
my life to try and make it so. There was no thought of a fleeting 
passion, of a setting her aside, of a lower depth for her, of the old 
story of the streets; it was the sacrifice of my life and honour to 
her life and shame, and in its early days it was set down to 
romance, to the ‘ affinities,’ to a something which two misguided 
souls, proceeding rashly their own way, could afford to call their 
fate. 

All a delusion, all very commonplace and miserable and cruel, 
and, my God! the waking to the fact that it was so!—the stern 
truth that name and fame and good men’s thoughts of us had 
wholly passed from our sphere, and we were, even in our own 
hearts, accursed things. 

If I could have been—if she could have been—as callous as are 
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some folk ; if we could have forgotten the past wherein people 
thought so well of us, if the present could have been everything 
without a thought of what had been, or of what might come to us, 
of the horror and the disgrace to grow upon us when the glamour of 
the sin had vanished, and we were simply everyday sinners, with- 
out a single excuse! To me the life has been ever unbearable, 
and yet I have borne it. To her it has been a reproach which she 
has been unable to hide from me, a sting which has struck into 
her heart and poisoned its life current, and turned her brain at 
times. And we each disguised from the other for a while what a 
mockery our lives together were, what an ordeal of mental anguish, 
what a damnable and awful failure. 

If she had been heartless, if she could have become so by 
degrees; if the days and months and years passing by with us 
could have rendered us as callous as sin can make people, we could 
have borne life with a greater patience, and almost with a light 
heart. But this is not the story of our lives together, or why I let 
the daylight in upon it now. 

There was no romance left between us; we had chosen our lot, 
but we despised it. We were verily ashamed, but there was no 
return to goodness. The great gates were shut, and we did not pray 
for them to open and let us back to our old lives, our old homes, 
our old self-respect, and the loves of those whom we still loved 
and dared not say a word concerning. We were silent tortures to 
ourselves. 

We had sacrificed our lives, but there was no confidence in the 
new estate; on the contrary, there was complete restraint. The 
curse of a strong imagination was always upon us, and made 
us worse. We did not believe in each other; we wondered at 
each other’s thoughts, and what regrets, repinings, remorse, were 
commingled with them. Sometimes I found ber in tears, in an 
utter prostration of grief, and she would not tell me why she 
wept, and why it was beyond my power to console her. I have been 
always left to wonder what it was that would suddenly crush and 
abase her, and yet to know that it was Trafford she was thinking of, 
and of Trafford’s children—not hers, for she had abandoned them ! 
—who rose up like mimic angels in the sunlight, and looked 
towards her, and even talked of her as ‘dear mamma who was 
dead,’ and whom she could never take again to her heart. 

And I? I had repented long ago. My life was one curse of 
helplessness. There was a vague sense of duty to this victim, a 
feeling that I must atone for wrecking her life by trying to make 
it endurable to her, and the awful consciousness that I was not 
succeeding, that I could not render it anything but one profitless 
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series of reproaches, which were not spoken to me, but which every 
action and every look betrayed. 

I could have reproached her, had I had the cruel courage to do 
it, but in all our life together I did not saya word. I could have 
told her of her own folly, of her great and little vanities, her reck- 
lessness, her resentments, her futile reasonings with the clear- 
headed, strong-hearted surgeon who had married her five years ago, 
and would have had her as good and staid and homelike as were 
other wives about his sphere. I could have scoffed at her desire for 
absolute admiration and power, her foolish resistance to control, 
the self-will which at, last cast her into my arms and away from 
the better man’s. I knew her character —I could read it like a 
book. I could influence it for geod or harm, and I sank my own 
identity to make her career with me the record of her own self-satis- 
faction. It was her own way absolutely—her own life, not mine— 
but no roses ever strewed the path along which we went together, 
only the dust and ashes which grew deeper and thicker with every 
step we took away from right. 

Ten years afterwards it might have been thought that we had 
settled down, but we never had. She was thirty-five years of age 
then, and as pretty and graceful a woman as she had ever been; 
the only change in her was in the depth of grave, strange thought 
which, in repose, her features always showed. That long look 
ahead was very sad to watch, and one need not wonder of what she 
was thinking, or of the figures in the distance that flitted before 
her yearning gaze. And she did not know herself how long she 
would look thus, or how completely she had drifted from the life 
about her and from the home that had never seemed to be hers. 
On the contrary, she would reproach me with my long brooding 
fits, my forgetfulness of her, and there would come the terrible 
fear that will come to all women like her, that I had grown 
weary of it all and would be quit of it soon, without much 
thought for her. There were times when she would tell me this 
as the deep conviction which she had, and I had to deny its truth 
to keep her sane, knowing in my heart how true it was, and that 
the life was one which I continually deplored. And yet there 
had never come to me a resolution to escape it—mine had been 
a career deliberately adopted, and it must go on to the end. It 
could not be altered without my being to the world a greater 
villain than I was already. I had repented, but no man or woman 
would have believed in such a repentance as mine ; ‘ he has thrown 
her off,’ would have been the outcry against me. I had acted like 
a hound from the beginning to the end, and it was like me. 
What else conld have been expected? Poor woman! 
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We had lost sight of Trafford all these ten years. We had 
tried to forget him ; we had been abroad, moving from place to 
place; we had left him to his London practice in a western 
suburb of London, so far as we knew, and he had not en- 
deavoured in any way to find us out. He had let us go from 
his sight. He had not sought to obtain a divorce, for he had not 
thought of taking to himself a second wife, and he was content 
with the two children—one boy, one girl—which she had left 
with him. We did not even know that he had become famous in 
those ten wasted years of ours, and that men spoke of him with 
admiration and with gratitude, the gift of healing being a God’s 
gift with him which had worked great ends. There were stories 
of his goodness as well as of his eccentricity, but we had not 
heard of them then, of his generosity, of his bad temper, of his 
power, of his pride, as there are stories, false and true, of all men 
who rise above the level of their fellows. It was not till we were 
back again in London, tired out with many cities, that I came 
across his name in the newspapers, found that it was not easy to 
escape the name which cropped up in every important case con- 
nected with the court or the nobility. People sick unto death 
seemed to cry aloud for Sir Edward Trafford; he had been plain 
Ned Trafford when I stole his wife away, a man of strong opinions 
and firm will, but one who I had never thought would rise to 
honours such as he had gained. 

I tried at first to keep the newspapers from her, but she was 
fond of news. The theatrical world interested her, the concert 
world, the world of art and literature, and she would have guessed 
my motive had I made any marked effort to conceal news from 
her. She must have seen his name very frequently at last, but 
she never alluded to it; in London she grew more restless and 
excited, and was even strange at times and gave me great concern, 
as for a new trouble that might be advancing. We were outa 
great deal; the theatre and concert-room were our distractions ; 
we were not fond of home, we were strangely glad to escape it. 
It was not pleasant to sit facing each other for long hours, and to 
be uncertain what thoughts were troubling each of us—even if one 
did not despise the other in that heart of hearts which was under 
lock and key. We had no society; we were to have been ‘all in 
all,’ and we still shrank from those friends we might have had, or 
the few honest, trusting folk who would have believed in ‘the 
respectabilities ’ about our darkened world, and called us friends of 
theirs. We were above deceiving them; we accepted our position 
and lived very staidly ; we would have no new friends, and we had 
set ourselves apart from all the old. 
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Now and then, strange accidents occurred and unlooked-for 
meetings. The world is full of them, and we could not escape 
them. Ten years had not swept us out of those terrible memories 
for faces and incidents which some people have. I need not speak 
of them more; they were part of our trials which there was no 
eluding, they were part of our contract. 

It had often occurred to me that I should have been glad to 
meet a man like myself, of my thoughts and character, some one 
who had done as I had done, and to whom I could talk and 
reason—and, if it were so, confess. What a hundred questions 
I could have asked him!—whether his life’s sin had been worth 
one hour of his better life? whether he had lived down remorse, 
or if remorse had made his life a hell? And when such a man by 
chance confronted me, some one whom I knew by evil repute to 
be a man like me—as bad as I was !—and, strange feeling that 
it was, I could shrink from him as from one lost beyond 
redemption, and whose career had been a scandal and a gross 
affront to me! I was a sentimentalist, I have said already. The 
reader of these lines will not understand me without knowing of 
my weakness. I could, not make the best of my position ; it was 
beyond me. 

I was thirty-seven years of age, and a rich man comparatively, 
when I came back to London with her. I was in the prime of 
life, when life should have been at its best, and yet I could envy 
the workman with his child strolling in the public park through 
which I dashed on horseback. I would have changed places with 
him had the chance been offered me and at the price of my forget- 
fulness. If I could have only forgotten! If I could have hardened 
like steel, and been like other men! If she had been happy, very 
happy, say moderately happy, and kept me from thinking des- 
perately—if in her own strange sadness there was not ever a lost 
soul’s whisper to me—-‘ This is your work! without you I should 
have been an honest woman at peace with God, at peace with 
myself!’ 

One thing I had been spared hitherto in this miserable as- 
sociation—the curse which comes to most men who have acted 
after my fashion—jealousy. In no instance during those ten 
years had she raised my mistrust ; in no instance had I seen in 
her that instinct to attract, to encourage, to flatter other men, 
which is part of a weak woman’s character and which had led her 
from her husband’s side to mine. The first fault had been the 
great fault, and she was faithful to me—terribly faithful. Shall 
I own that there were times when I regretted this—when it 
crossed my mind that there might have been an excuse to close the 
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sin of it, with a blacker sin for her; that it would be even a 
natural sequel to a commonplace history, and so an end to it, and 
a retracing of my weary steps along the way I had come? 

When we were in London again the jealousy came at last, and 
I was amazed at the strength and passion of it—at its bewildering 
effect upon me. She became more eccentric in her manner, a 
woman with a mystery, a woman who would not explain. There 
were days when I returned home to find she had deserted it, and 
soon the various excuses offered for her absence aroused my sus- 
picions and did not appear to be the truth. Which they were not. 
Which presently I proved to be lies, but such lies as disarmed my 
jealousy and filled me with a new despair. 

She had discovered her children. She had found out her 
husband’s residence in a West-end square, and she had planned 
and plotted to see them, even to speak to them with all the 
earnestness and passion of a woman at bay. 

‘Why did you not tell me?’ I asked, when the secret came 
out at last, ‘why hide it all from me? 

‘You would have been angry.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And I could not keep away. For the soul of me, Ernest, I 
could not keep away. I wanted to see them, oh, so badly.’ 

‘It can do no good.’ 

‘I know that.’ 

‘It may do a deal of harm.’ 

‘It may,’ she assented. 

‘You have not told them who you are ?’ 

‘Oh, no, God forbid that! I have only asked them a direction 
in the street, just to hear the sound of their voices, just to look at 
them a little closer and be sure that they are my own boy and 
girl. Don’t you understand me ?’ she screamed, ‘ won’t you under- 
stand me?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I understand,’ was my reply ; ‘ but this will drive you 
mad.’ 

‘It may.’ 

‘It is too late in the day for this exaggerated sentiment,’ I 
added, even harshly ; ‘ had you loved your smeais more, you would 
not have gone away from them.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ she answered gloomily ; ‘I own it. I was selfish. 
I did not think of them at first. I thought only of you then. 


? 


ee 
‘Oh, Eva, forgive me. I did not mean to cast that dart at you.’ 
‘It is all true,’ she said ; ‘I did not think of them a great deal, 
and I—I knew they would be happy with their father, and well 
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cared for and loved. He was always very fond’of children, a just, 
good, hard man,’ she added thoughtfully, ‘and very fond of 
children, very.’ 

‘You see, all this has brought fresh misery to you; rendered 
you wholly unhappy and restless. What is the use of it?’ I 
asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ was the helpless answer, and she wrung her 
hands together for an instant; ‘I am not trying to see the use of 
it, the good of it. How should I know what is good? I don’t 
even understand why it should come to me after all these years to 
find them out, to yearn for one look of their bright young faces, 
as one like me might yearn to look at heaven just for once—but 
it has come, and they are my boy and girl. Whatever I am— 
whatever I have been—they are mine. Don’t you see that? 
Don’t you see I can’t help all this? I can’t! I can’t!’ 

Her grief, her self-abandonment was so great that I could only 
attempt to soothe it, implore her to be calm, to be reasonable, 
to forget my harshness, to exercise some sort of self-restraint, and 
then the calm followed—that dread calm which was very like 
despair. 

I did not set an interdict on her movements; I did not inquire 
again where she had been; I had to let things take their course and 
remain in ignorance as to which way they were tending. I seemed 
to expect a catastrophe—to be waiting for it—to be wondering 
how long it would be. And yet I was not wholly passive, I was 
making arrangements to go abroad again, to be quit of England, 
this time, for ever. 

When the time came to tell her, she shook her head sadly. 

‘I cannot go,’ she answered. 

‘I have made all preparations.’ 

‘You will kill me, if you take me from England any more,’ 
she said ; ‘ but if you insist, I must die.’ 

I did not answer. I resolved to speak of it again to-morrow, 
when she was less excitable, when she had grown more accustomed 
to the news. I had surprised and shocked her. I was not a wise 
man. I did nothing that was right. 

And on the morrow, the catastrophe for which I had waited 
had come, and there was no talking or reasoning with her again. 
It had come to myself—to me who was unprepared for it, who had 
not looked for it in my own direction, had not dreamed the hand 
of fate could strike so heavily. 

My horse had taken fright, and I had been thrown. It was a 
terrible accident, and they picked me up, as they thought, for dead. 
I was carried to the nearest hospital, in one of the wards of which 
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I found myself days afterwards, lying like a child, speechless, 
nerveless, with not even the strength to turn my head. Strange 
faces came and looked at me for an instant and then vanished in a 
mist that grew about them ; voices very far away sounded mean- 
inglessly in my ears, where there was always the rushing of a sea 
and the breaking of its waves in thunderous booms upon the beach. 
I must be at sea, I thought, when the first thought came back to me. 

There was no power to move, I was like a man chained down. 
At that time I did not know what had happened, whether I was 
not inadream or trance; everything about and around me belonged 
so completely to the unknown, and it was so full of clouds, into 
which I was always vanishing, sometimes very slowly, at other 
times with a celerity that was like being hurled into an unknown 
depth and then forgotten. 

A woman’s face looking intently into mine, was the first thing 
I recollected as part of waking life. A strange, kind face, and yet 
I whispered ‘ Eva,’ wonderingly, as at a change in her, for which I 
was unprepared, and yet I was not wholly surprised. 

‘Ah! I am not Eva,’ said my nurse, smiling. 

‘ Then 

‘Hush. You must not talk any more. You must wait.’ 

I remembered that injunction, and obeyed her. I read the 
meaning in her clear, bright face, and said no more. The doctors 
came and looked at me, and I would have spoken to one of them, 
but he shook his head, and lightly touched my lips with his fingers 
before he turned to those about him. 

‘ He’s conscious,’ one said. 

‘Marvellous!’ ejaculated a little man with dark spectacles, 

‘Will he pull through? Is it possible ?’ asked another. 

‘ Hardly.’ 

Then they passed on down the ward, and I lay and thought 
they were talking of somebody else, and faintly wondered where 
they had come from, and why they had all looked at me, till I 
floated away once more into forgetfulness. 

By-and-by—a day afterwards, I was told it was—I became 
more conscious of surrounding objects, animate and inanimate; 
I knew that I was an inmate of one of the wards of a large London 
hospital, and that bandages were on my head, that my limbs were 
in splints, and I was powerless. 

‘What has happened ?’ I asked. 

The nurse told me in soft. whispers and with her cautious eyes 
upon me all the while. My horse had taken fright and I had been 
thrown. I had been brought to that hospital, and it was thought 
I could not recover; it was beyond human skill to save me, it was 
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thought, but I was still alive, and it was hoped that now I was 
likely to live, with a little extra care and special nursing. 

‘Thank Heaven !’ I answered. 

Life had not appeared to be of much value to me before my 
accident ; I had contemplated the easiest means of quitting it 
once or twice; but, strangely, it was of great value to me now. 

‘You have Sir Edward Trafford to thank for your life,’ said 
the nurse. 

‘ Sir Edward Trafford ?’ 

‘No one else could have succeeded with the operation.’ 

It was a complicated case of trepanning, it was intimated to 
me by degrees, a case that had never been successful before, one 
that Sir Edward had carried out on a new principle which was to 
still further enhance his fame in the world. I was amazed, dis- 
comfited, cast down. The nurse saw the change in me, and called 
out for further assistance. I remembered nothing more that day. 

My return to consciousness, to the state of a reflective being, 
was marked by what they thought was a stern reserve, an odd 
manner altogether. I might be going mad—it was one of the 
results which they feared—and they were very observant. There 
seemed some one always flitting near me, watching me; I had 
hardly the time to think for myself, to wonder what was to be 
done and said after all this. 

I was getting stronger of speech; I could think, and I was 
growing beset by two terrible fears: what had become of Eva? 
when would Sir Edward Trafford come and look down upon me 
lying there as the other doctors looked ? 

‘ Has he been here?’ I asked. 

‘ Sir Edward ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘He came every day for the first week. You were his case— 
you are his case,’ said the nurse. 

* Will he come again ?’ 

‘Yes, to be sure. He is away just now, but you are in good 
hands. You must not worry about that. You are getting better. 
Sir Edward will be back in a few days.’ 

She talked very rapidly, and I could not interrupt her. When 
she had done, I said aloud—and it seemed impossible to help 
saying :— 

‘I do not wish to see him.’ 

The nurse looked surprised. 

* Am I compelled?’ I asked. 

*I don’t see how you can help it,’ she said, regarding me with 
new interest ; ‘you are Sir Edward’s case, I have told you.’ 
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‘ Yes.’ 

After a pause, she said— 

‘Why don’t you wish to see him?’ 

I was silent. I saw that I had acted wrongly if I wished to 
keep my secret. I replied to her at last— 

‘I don’t know—TI can’t tell.’ 

‘I should think not,’ she said brusquely as she walked away. 

Late in the day one of the surgeons came to me, talked to me, 
congratulated me on my better state. 

‘Am I out of danger?’ I asked anxiously. 

¢ Well—not absolutely out of danger. You must be careful, of 
course.” 

‘Could I not leave here—be carried home—at any cost? 
Money is no object to me, and I would be so glad to get away!’ 
I urged. 

‘It is quite impossible.’ 

‘ To-morrow, or the next day?’ 

‘Not for many days. You must be resigned to this, my 
good fellow. There is no jumping back to your old self at a 
bound.’ 

He laid his hand kindly on my shoulder and said— 

‘You must be thankful for coming back to the world at all. 
You must be patient—it is your one chance.’ 

‘I cannot be patient here.’ 

‘You must try, Mr. Elwin.’ 

I flinched at the mention of my name. I felt a cold shivering 
pass through me, like a man betrayed. I had hoped they did not 
know me at this hospital ; that I was one of many, and unrecog- 
nised: that there had been no clue to my identity. I knew now 
that my card-case had not been in my pocket; that I had no 
letters with my address upon them with me, and I fancied it had 
been no one’s particular business to trace and track me out. My 
linen was only marked with my initials, and I had hugged myself 
with the conviction that I was not known, and that by care and a 
sacrifice of my feelings I might pass unknown from the hospital. 
From the moment of the mention of Trafford’s name I had resolved 
to be as silent as the grave—to ask no question as to Eva—to send 
no message to her—to leave her even in the agony of doubt as to 
what had become of me. Better that, better anything, than that 
I should be known as Ernest Elwin, the man who, ten years ago, ran 
away with Trafford’s wife. Sir Edward Trafford had not recognised 
me, I was certain—the poor, crushed wretch, bleeding and dust-be- 
grimed, was, in the confusion of the accident, not likely to be 
known ; and ten years had made enough change in me, without 
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calamity. And yet this man called me Elwin, as if he knew me 
very well. 

‘Why do you say Elwin ?’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ said the surgeon carelessly; ‘it is Elwin, 
is it not?’ 

He was short-sighted, and he walked to the head of the bed, 
peered closely at a large card affixed there which stated the nature 
of my case, my diet, and my treatment, and all particulars for the 
information of the surgeons and students going to and fro: and my 
name and number were there also, it was evident. 

‘You're down here as Elwin—Ernest Elwin. Is it wrong, 
then ?’ he asked. 

I did not answer; I could have shouted ‘Yes!’ in my rage 
and distress, but it would have been a foolish lie. Some one had 
recognised me, or something had betrayed me, and my long silence 
had been all in vain. I had not spoken of my home, and no one 
had cared to ask me concerning it; if there had been anybody 
whose anxiety I could allay, they thought probably I should have 
been the first to mention it, of course. But I had been very 
silent, very grim. It had seemed to me better that Eva should 
remain in suspense awhile, than that she should come here and 
possibly meet him. The great surprise was over by this time, and 
it was only a question of a short time longer. Had she known I 
should not have been allowed to see her yet awhile, she would 
have called persistently and been discovered. All this, I had 
had the strength to plan out, to feel the misery of it all, and yet 
to feel sure that it was best. And after all there was my name at 
the head of the bed, and the secret I had kept so close exposed to 
those who cared to read. 

‘Is it wrong?’ the surgeon asked again. 

‘It is quite right,’ I replied at last. ‘But who put my name 
up there?’ 

*T don’t know.’ 

Later in the day I asked the nurse, and she could not inform 
me either. It had been a matter of form—done by one of the 
students, she supposed,—she could not say. 

‘Strange!’ I muttered doubtfully. 

*I don’t recognise the handwriting either,’ she said, looking 
at the card in her turn, ‘it’s not the usual writing. Does it 
matter ?’ 

‘No.’ 

But I lay and tried to puzzle out the meaning till I grew very 
faint and went back a step or two towards a relapse. WhenI was 
well enough to speak again next day, I asked that a message might 
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be sent to my home explaining to Eva where I was, and saying 
that she must not come to see me; that I must not see anyone 
yet—it was Sir Edward Trafford’s instructions. 

‘Say Sir Edward Trafford’s,’ I pleaded, ‘and ask her to write 
to me instead, and assure me she’s well.’ 

Tn due course the answer came. ‘There were only a few words, 
and I had thought she might have sent me a longer letter. 

‘I have been already told of your accident, and have promised 
for your sake to keep away,’ she wrote. ‘I am terribly bewildered. 
I pray every night—I, who have not prayed for years—for your 
recovery. I am ill. ‘Eva? 


She had known all, then; but who was there in the hospital 
to inform her of my accident? Her address was not on the books, 
and there was no one to whom my accident was of any extra 
interest, save from a scientific or surgical point of view. Unless 
—and I tried to think if it were possible—Sir Edward Trafford had 
done all this himself, had recognised me, found out my address, 
and written to her who had been once his wife. Surely im- 
possible ! 

The probable return of the great surgeon to town filled me 
with dismay, and retarded my progress to recovery. What would 
he say when he saw my name at the head of the bed? What 
would he think? What would he do? 

I owed my life to the man whose home I had shadowed, 
whose name I had dishonoured, and my life was valueless in his 
eyes and my own. If I could escape before his return; if I could 
only get away before he looked down upon me with his great 
inquiring, dark eyes! I seemed suddenly to remember his eyes, 
and how they glistened through the glasses which he had always 
worn. I grew afraid of them. If I could only steal away! If I 
could escape him! 

Then came the relapse in earnest, born of all this mental 
struggle of which I could not, dared not speak, and all was chaos to 
me, from which I emerged at last, weaker than I had ever been. 
I had come back from delirium—there had been another operation 
necessary; I had been carried to the Lecture Theatre, and back 
to my bed, without my knowledge; there had been a cold, critical 
discourse upon my case to the students who had thronged the 
operating-room to gather knowledge from my suffering, from the 
lips of the great surgeon who so seldom addressed them now, and 
only in important cases like my own. 

In the twilight, before there were lights burning in the wards, 
one day when I was stronger, I woke from my sleep to find 
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him sitting at my bedside. The nurse was near him talking in 
a low voice, and he was listening attentively. My heart seemed 
to stop still when I was sure it was he. 

I was right. I knew him by his eyes. In all else he was a 
changed man. He was nine years Eva’s senior, but I had not 
thought to see him with hair as white as snow, and with a hundred 
fine deep lines about his face. It was a very stern face, with the 
thin lips compressed, as I had always known them; but it was 
handsome still, for all its gravity and oldness of expression. A 
face of intense power, a clever man’s face, from which a poor, weak 
sinner like myself seemed to cower and try to hide away, lest its 
very looks should blast him. 

‘This is Sir Edward,’ said the nurse. 

‘T know,’ I murmured hoarsely. 

‘Leave us,’ followed the dry, hard tones of the surgeon, and 
with a ‘Certainly, Sir Edward,’ the nurse departed. 

Then there was a silence. He looked steadily at me, as I had 
thought he would look, and I looked away from him down the 
ward, and along the row of sufferers there. 

‘Elwin!’ he said at last, and I glanced wistfully towards him. 
I tried to speak, but could not. 

‘You have had two hard fights for your life,’ he said calmly, 
and without a quaver of his voice, ‘ but you are spared, I am glad 
to say.’ 

‘Glad ?’ I murmured. 

‘Yes—very glad.’ 

I could not reply. Strange hot tears came to my eyes, whose 
founts had been sealed for years. 

‘We are always glad when we succeed in a difficult case, and 
yours has been the most critical that I have ever known,’ he 
continued, in a hard, metallic way, that brought me slowly to 
myself. ‘It is a triumph of surgery to restore you to the 
world,’ 

Torestore me to his wife! Did he think of that in the midst 
of his success, I wondered? Or was that a matter which did 
not concern him in the least now, which was not any part of 
his thoughts? Yes, he was a hard man; she had always called 
him hard and unsympathetic ; it had been his profession first, and 
his wife second, and his wife had resented the preference, fretted, 
complained, and fled. 

‘He will never miss me,’ she had said, ‘he will be happier 
without me.’ 

Perhaps he had been. Who could tell, looking into that 
inflexible face, whether he had suffered or not? I was not sure, 
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even, whether he knew me; he spoke so calmly, and regarded 
me as a patient in whom, on account of the complications of the 
case, he was more than ordinarily interested. And for no other 
reason ? 

‘Do you know who I am?’ I asked at last, fretful and im- 
patient. : 

‘You must keep cool, sir,’ he said politely, but firmly; ‘ excit 
ment is all we have to fear in you.’ 

‘You do not answer my question, Sir Edward.’ 

‘Why do you ask ?’ 

‘I cannot say—I cannot explain,’ I replied. ‘ But I would be 
very glad to know.’ 

‘Will it ease your mind to know?’ 

‘I think it will’ 

‘Yes. I knew you directly you were brought into the hospital. 
I never forget a face,’ he said quietly. 

‘Why did you not kill me when I was so completely in your 
power?’ I burst forth. ‘I deserved it-—I , 

He laid his hand upon my arm, and rose from the bedside. 

‘There, there, that will do,’ he said. ‘* You must recollect a 
surgeon’s pride, his fame, rests on the saving of his patient, not 
the killing of him.’ 

‘Ah! well, you may kill me presently in a fairer way,’ I said. 
‘I am at your orders, always.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said dryly, ‘I know that. And now try to 
sleep. And a good-night to you, for it is what you need most.’ 

He walked down the ward somewhat feebly, I thought, for 
his four-and-forty years, and the nurses rose and curtsied to him as 
he passed, and the patients watched him with their big, wondering 
eyes, a giant amongst men, and as he stopped at the far end of 
the room, before one who was also his especial care, the students 
seemed to rise about him, and hang upon his words. 

‘A good man, is he not, nurse?’ I said to the attendant who 
had approached my side again. 

‘I don’t know. He is a great man, at all events.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It is an honour to us for him to come now,’ she said, ‘an 
honour to you that he should have been so deeply interested in 
you. Everybody has thought him particularly interested. But 
then it’s a miracle that you're alive, with a skull all smashed 
into the brain as yours has been. Why,’ she added cheerfully, in 
order to raise a smile in me, ‘ you’ve no business to be alive at all. 
It’s against the record.’ 

‘No. Ihave no business to be alive,’ I murmured. ‘ That isit.’ 
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‘Ah! well, go to sleep,’ she said soothingly, ‘you'll be more 
cheerful in the morning.’ 

Cheerful! In the morning I waited very anxiously for him. 
I longed to see him; I had thought of many things which I 
should like to say, and I wished to find the courage, the strength, 
to say them, and to thank him for all his thought for me. But 
he came not that day, nor the next. He was keeping out of my 
way now; perhaps he thought his presence disturbed me, and led 
to an excitement that was not good for me; or, having set me 
on the road to convalescence, there was gone all interest in the 
matter, and he left me to men whose time was not so precious as 
his own. 

I had got well enough to see visitors at last, but I had begged 
Eva not to come yet—not to come at all. And it was for her 
husband’s sake, rather than for hers. I would have spared him. 
I was beset with a strange, unknown fear of those two meeting, 
and possibly at my bedside. It was too horrible to contemplate. 

She did not come. She took me at my word and left me to 
myself. And I was greatly relieved. The fear of seeing her was 
awfully strong upon me—the woman who had shared my life, 
who had sacrificed her life for me, and to whom I had surrendered 
my ambitions, my friends, my honourable career—the woman who 
was my whole life, I did not wish to see. I was afraid of any 
grief or excitement which she might betray—I was more afraid of 
her indifference—still more of the thoughts she might have of her 
husband, and her wish to beg for his forgiveness, and to tell him 
how bitterly she had repented of the wrong that she had done him. 

She did not answer my note, and I was glad of that. There 
was always in her letters, amidst the kindliness of her nature, the 
ring of the natural discontent at what she was, the wail sometimes 
over what she might have been, disguise it as she might by obscure 
words and phrases. I had been always in dread, in the few 
times that I had been away from her, what sorrow might be 
shadowed forth in every missive to myself. In returning to her, I 
had always wondered what might have happened in my absence, 
and always, as I approached our home, been, as it were, prepared for 
something. There was a selfish satisfaction in knowing that 
she would not come, that there was no letter for me, that I was 
left in peace, and alone, to get well. 

The next time Sir Edward Trafford visited this ward of the 
hospital, to my astonishment, he passed me by. He had paid some 
extra attention to the patient at the remote end of the ward—a 
man I did not know even’ by sight, but of whom I was jealous !— 
and then he came slowly along, accompanied by students and one 
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or two surgeons from other hospitals; and, like a king attended by 
his suite, he passed by me. He did not even glance towards me. 
I was a man forgotten. 

Why I felt this slight so acutely, why I grieved over it, it is 
difficult to say. The sick man is all self; the whole world belongs 
to him, and he is the central figure init. Had he been the dearest 
friend of my life, I could not have felt this setting me aside with a 
deeper grief. ‘ I could imagine in my weakness that he had done mea 
cruel wrong to ignore my existence in this way. He had brought 
me to life again, but it was the fable of Frankenstein ; he did not 
love the monster for all the life that he had given him. I was 
his monster, and he shunned me. Might he not even regret this 
in his heart,—that he had recreated me to work more evil, to go on 
as I had begun, to feel it was my duty to sin on, bending to man’s 
law and his code of honour, for the sake of the woman! 

If Trafford would only speak to me, if he would sit down by 
my bedside and let me speak, if he would only come again, so that 
I might just see him and look my gratitude, I thought at last. 
But days went by and weeks, and I was able to get up, able in a 
few days more, they told me, to go away. I wrote a letter that day 
to Sir Edward Trafford, and asked the nurse to post it for me. 
She looked at the address critically. 

‘What are you writing to him for?’ was her abrupt inquiry. 

‘ My thanks.’ 

‘Ah! well, it’s right and proper you should be grateful,’ she 
said ; * but he does not care for thanks, I know.’ 

I had not thanked him; I had only begged to see him for a 
few moments before I went away. I had implored him to honour 
me with a brief interview, to spare me from his golden minutes 
only one. 

All that day and the next I lay resolving what I should say to 
him—what words that could show my gratitude, my sorrow, my 
remorse, without paining him too much. There was one confession 
which I wanted to make to him, one acknowledgment, but he did 
not come ; and my orders were to go away, at last. 

On the last day, when I was dressed and bidding good-bye to 
envious sufferers who had been near me, to nurses who had been 
kind to me, to young students and surgeons whose cheery words 
had brightened a few minutes of my sickness now and then, an 
attendant came up and said Sir Edward was waiting in his private 
room to see me before my departure. 

My heart leaped with an unaccountable joy. He had relented, 
he had come to see me, he was waiting for me. 

I went downstairs to the private room to which I was directed. 
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I felt my heart beating quickly and painfully, my senses almost 
leaving me, as I stepped into the room and the door was closed 
behind me. He was sitting at a table writing, and he looked up 
keenly as I entered, and saw that I was strangely moved. 

* You are not a strong man yet, Mr. Elwin,’ he remarked very 
deliberately, ‘and of any excitement you must be scrupulously 
careful. You should go down to the sea, and livea quiet, peaceful 
life, say for the next six months. I would recommend the Norfolk 
coast, or Yorkshire. Good day.’ 

‘No, Sir Edward, not good day yet,’ I replied promptly; ‘I 
have something more to say, and I feel that I must say it to you. 
God brings me here to say it surely.’ 

‘ My time is not my own,’ he answered, looking at his watch. 

‘Five minutes, sir. One minute, if you will allow me,’ I 
pleaded. 

‘Take a seat. You must not try your strength too much, at 


present,’ he said. ‘I cannot afford you five minutes, I am afraid. 
Let us say three.’ 


‘Very well.’ 

‘Proceed, then. And pray be brief and cool.’ 

‘In the first place, Sir Edward, let me thank you with all my 
heart for——’ 

‘That would be wasting time,’ he interrupted; ‘I am here to 
do my duty, and need no thanks. I might thank you for the 
liberal donation which I hear you have given this morning to the 
funds of the institution; but being a wealthy man, that is your 
duty too—your gratitude.’ 

‘Sir Edward,’ I exclaimed passionately, ‘you have saved my 
life. Tell me what to do with it, in God’s name.’ 

‘ And in God’s name, sir, don’t ask me,’ was his quick answer, 
and for an instant there was a flame in his eyes I had not thought 
to see. 

‘It is your life. What shall I do with it now?’ I cried. 

‘I do not understand you,’ he said very coldly. ‘ Yours was a 
deeply interesting case, and has afforded me an opportunity of 
testing a theory of my own—of proving a fact that has been long 


disputed by my contemporaries. I was glad to find a subject—and 
there the matter ends.’ 


*Not tome. It cannot end like this.’ 

‘Pardon me, but it must. Three minutes!’ he said, looking 
at his watch. 

‘Sir Edward, I cannot go back to her,’ I exclaimed; ‘ I cannot 


begin again the life from which my accident snatched me.’ 
‘ That is no business of mine.’ 
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‘J will make her independent of all worldly cares, but I will 
not return to my old life. I will not wrong you : 

‘Pray do not rave of my wrongs, or of yours,’ he said, with 
just the faint suspicion of mockery about his thin-cut lips. ‘She 
did not break my heart when she was good enough to prefer you 
to me. I was the lucky man, not you. She was bad enough for 
me to despise and then forget, and there was an end of it. J cut 
the cancer away, and the scar does not give me pain.’ 

‘Did you tell her I was in the hospital ?’ 

‘I told somebody to write—I forget whom—when we had 
discovered your address. She was asked not to come: an interview 
with you would have spoiled the best case that has ever come 
beneath my notice. And I was anxious to make a success of you. 
You are a success.’ 

‘A success!’ I groaned. 

‘To me, I mean.’ 

‘To myself I am for ever a dead failure.’ 

He took up his pen again; but before he did so, he struck a 
bell at his side. The attendant appeared. 

‘Mr. Elwin is ready to go. Is his cab waiting?’ 

‘Yes, Sir Edward.’ 

‘May I say God bless you?’ ITasked. ‘ May I say, for all the 
past ; 

‘No; don’t say any more, please. You worry me.’ 

‘ May I,’ said I, approaching him, ‘just touch your hand in 
love and gratitude—for once in all my misspent life, sir ?’ 

There was a slight contraction of the massive brow, a shudder 
which he could not repress, and both his hands were put behind 
his back. > 

‘No, no,’ he said quickly, ‘not you! See him safely to the 
cab, Johnson—let him take your arm.’ 

But I had wrenched myself away from the attendant, and was 
stooping over him and whispering in his ear. 

‘As God is my judge,’ I cried, ‘I do not return to her. I cannot.’ 

‘No. You cannot. That is quite impossible.’ 

‘She—what do you mean ?’ 

‘She died in a lunatic asylum, a fortnight ago. A curious 
instance of mania about some children whom she had deserted ten 
years since.’ 

‘Dead! And I have not been told of this!’ I exclaimed. 

‘It was of the greatest importance to keep the news from you,’ 
said Sir Edward; ‘ you would have spoiled my case. Take the 
gentleman’s arm, Johnson, again. Good morning.’ 


F. W. ROBINSON. 





WM Strange Dove-letter. 


Ata small table outside the Caffé Orientale, on the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, in Venice, sat, one evening in September, a middle-aged 
Englishman. He was a tall, spare man, with a thin, sunburned 
face, greyish hair, well-cut features, a fierce moustache, and a 
pair of kind grey eyes. 

It was a glorious evening. All Venice was out of doors. In the 
Piazza of St. Mark the band was playing, and crowds were prome- 
nading; around tables, at the Caffé Florian and the Caffé Quadri, 
were officers, ladies, cosmopolitan artists, tourists, and middle-class 
Venetians ; vendors of evening papers were plying a brisk trade ; 
flower-girls were exchanging bouquets for halfpence; a gayer, or 
a brighter, or a more quickly changing scene it would be difficult 
to imagine. The Caffé Orientale, though not far removed from 
this resort of fashion, presented a sedate and unpretentious air. 
Here, gay uniforms were the exception. Prosy-looking elderly 
civilians chatted, sipped coffee and cognac, and matched their 
skill in games of chess; a sprinkling of such artists as dis- 
dained the attractions of the Piazza were to be seen and heard, 
lounging on accustomed seats, and discussing art and cigar- 
ettes ; a certain number of Americans were here, as where not, in 
places of Venetian rendezvous ; and some workmen, in blouses, had 
put in an appearance, bringing with them wives, sisters, daughters, 
or sweethearts. 

Our Englishman sipped his coffee, and conned his newspaper 
with the air of an habitué; when he lifted his head from its 
printed columns to watch the cloud of smoke from his cigar dis- 
appear in the air, or to glance over the moon-illumined water 
before the Riva, his expression of countenance testified familiarity 
with the scene before him. Truth to tell, the Englishman—his 
name was Henry Courtney—had occupied the same corner, under 
the awning, among chess-players, coffee-drinkers, readers and con- 
versationalists, evening after evening, for more months than I care 
to count. Venetians had begun to look upon him as a Venetian 
institution. He knew every inch of their town by heart. He 
had poked his investigating British nose into every narrow calle 
and insignificant campo; he had explored remote churches and 
comparatively unknown galleries ; he was as full of information as 
a guide-book on the merits and demerits of different shops, 
restaurants, and hotels, His knowledge—geographical and general 
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~—extended itself to numerous other continental towns. And yet, 
while essentially a traveller, he was essentially a travelled English- 
man. The cut of his clothes and the shape of his boots pro- 
claimed a London origin; the newspaper in which he had buried 
his face was the leading English journal; and his accent, when he 
called to a waiter in Italian fora glass of water, admitted no doubt 
as to his nationality. 

‘Excuse me—am I addressing Mr. Courtney ?’ 

Down went the newspaper. Courtney looked up, with the 
half-aggrieved, wholly surprised air common to his countrymen, 
when spoken to by a stranger. ‘Courtney is my name,’ he an- 
swered shortly, a shade of resentment in his voice. But the corre- 
sponding shade of resentment vanished from his face when his eyes 
met those of his interrogator. He found himself addressed by a 
young man, who had just taken a seat near him, and who was of 
singularly attractive appearance. The new comer—obviously a 
British tourist of the better class—was tall and well made; he 
had a good carriage, an air of good breeding, a frank, boyish face, 
close curling yellow hair, and a pleasant smile. 

‘Courtney is my name,’ repeated the Englishman, relaxing 
visibly. ‘Can I do anything for you?’ 

‘Well, yes, youcan. You know Gribble—Frank Gribble, of 
the 12th Hussars?’ 

‘Yes, I know Frank Gribble—well ?’ 

‘My name is. Edwardes. I have brought’—feeling in his 
pocket for a letter, which he produced and handed to his neigh- 
bour—‘a letter of introduction from Gribble, whom I left the 
other day in Florence. I intended giving myself the pleasure of 
calling on you to-morrow. But I heard that I should find you 
at the Orientale. A waiter pointed you out to me, and I thought 
that you would allow me to introduce myself at once.’ 

Courtney bowed; he adjusted a pair of spectacles, took his 
cigar from his mouth, and read the letter, in a slow, elderly fashion, 
which contrasted with the evident eagerness of his new friend. 

‘Can I do anything for you, Mr. Edwardes?’ he asked again, 
as he returned the letter to the envelope and his cigar to his 
lips. Then, as if conscious of an omission, he added, with old- 
fashioned formality, and with a stiff little bow, ‘I am happy to 
make the acquaintance of Frank Gribble’s friend.’ 

‘Thank you—yes, you can do mea favour, if you will. I want 
you’—the young man bent his head low, and professed to be 
engaged in a minute inspection of his finger-nails—‘ to introduce 
me to Mr. Kenyon—the Mr. Kenyon whose family is now in 
Venice. I’m sure that you know him, for—for—I saw you 
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speaking this afternoon, in the Piazza, to the ladies of his 
party.’ 

Courtney lifted his eyebrows. ‘Know Mr. Kenyon !—know 
Tom Kenyon! I have known him all my life; he is my oldest and 
best friend.’ 

‘And you will introduce me to him, Mr. Courtney? I shall be 
exceedingly obliged.’ 

‘The family seems already known to you, by sight.’ 

*Y—es; but it was only yesterday, by accident, that I learned 
their names. I have seen them in the Piazza, in the English 
church, here, there, and everywhere in Venice. Of course I re- 
marked them ; they—the ladies, I mean—cannot fail to attract 
attention, wherever they may chance to be.’ 

‘I suppose not.’ Courtney gave a quick, searching, something 
like an apprehensive, glance towards the handsome young face 
beside him, then his eyes wandered thoughtfully—a little sadly 
—towards the wide water, where the moon was touching with 
silver light the gay-coloured sails of the fishing boats. ‘ Miss 
Kenyon is very beautiful,’ he said quickly. 

‘Two ladies are with Mr. Kenyon,’ responded Edwardes, 
evasively; ‘are they both his daughters ?’ 

‘No; one is his ward, a Miss Stuart.’ 

There was a pause. Was the desired promise of an introduc- 
tion not forthcoming? Edwardes began to grow a little impatiént. 
But Courtney had fallen into a reverie. His eyes were still fixed 
on the water before the Riva, but they seemed to be looking 
beyond his present surroundings, and into vague distance. ‘ Yes, 
Miss Kenyon is very beautiful,’ he said, musingly. ‘She grows ’— 
his voice softened—‘ every day, more like her mother.’ 

‘Indeed. I did not know : 

‘—Her mother. No, my lad’—Courtney woke from his 
reverie with a start—‘not likely. Mrs. Kenyon died when her 
child was born.’ 

‘I suppose that there is no harm in confessing,’ said Edwardes, 
impulsively, as if in answer to an unspoken question—and he gave 
up the inspection of his nails, and lifted his frank young face, with 
a boyish blush, to Courtney’s—‘that I admire Miss Kenyon—I con- 
clude that the lady is Miss Kenyon—immensely, and that I fell in 
love with her at first sight.’ 

‘Check,’ cried, from a table near, a gentleman, whose clean 
hands pronounced him of Anglo-Saxon, and whose accent, of 
American, origin, and who was playing chess with an Italian 
artist, in a threadbare suit and a picturesque slouched hat. 

*‘ Harm—no, there is no harm in the confession, at any rate,’ 
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replied Courtney, kindly. ‘Iam not surprised; I suspected the 
truth, when you first mentioned the Kenyons’ name. It is not for 
me, of course, to offer you encouragement or the reverse. But I'll 
give you your introduction. Let me see. Miss Kenyon receives 
to-morrow evening; if you will call for mea little before 9 o’clock, 
I shall be happy to take you to the Kenyons’ rooms. You have 
my address et 

‘Oh yes—Gribble . 

‘Then I'll wish you good-night. A rivederci, as the Italians 
say.’ Courtney rose, chinked his glass, to arrest the attention of 
a waiter, and laid some coppers on an empty plate. Before 
Edwardes had time to pour out half the grateful speeches which 
rose to his lips, Courtney had turned away. He walked slowly 
down the Riva, towards the public gardens; he gnawed the ends of 
his moustache ; his eyes were fixed upon the ground. 

How lovely was the quiet scene! the moonlit lagoon, the light 
on the fishing sails, the glimpse of distant palaces and towers, and 
the reflections in the water! Courtney raised his eyes for one 
moment to the moon, riding fast through fleecy clouds, above his 
path. ‘I have been like a child, crying for that moon,’ he said, 
gloomily. 

On he went; he crossed the Ponte del Sepolcro, passed a wine- 
shop full of vocally-disposed customers, and, at last, paused before 
the shabby door of a house whose windows were decked with 
patches of white paper, the Venetian sign that rooms are to 
let. 

‘At my age, too!’ Courtney muttered, pursuing the thread of 
his soliloquy. He produced a key from his pocket, lifted the 
latch and passed into a passage where darkness was made visible 
by a taper, which stood, surrounded by a number of candlesticks, 
on a crazy chair near the door. He lighted a candle, mounted a 
broad stone staircase, and reached a large, bare-looking room, with 
a marble floor, an elaborately painted ceiling, a number of mirrors, 
and some scanty articles of furniture. 

Courtney deposited his candle on a small table with a marble 
top, took up an open book, threw himself on to a sofa, and tried to 
read. But his wits wandered. 

‘I have been a fool, for my dreams,’ he muttered. ‘But—but’ 
—in a self-apologetic tone—‘she was like her mother—it all 
happened before I had time to realise the truth.’ 

He turned his eves again to the book, and read a few para- 
graphs without any clear perception of their meaning. ‘It’s a 
handsome lad,’ he said to himself, ‘ and a good lad, too, unless his 
face belies him. She will learn, in time, to care for him. And 
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I—well—I am an old fogey, who—Bah! how tiresome this book 
is! I think I'll go to bed.’ 


Edwardes was duly introduced, by Courtney, to Mr. Kenyon 
and his family; and from that day the young man dated the 
commencement of a new epoch in his Venetian experiences. 

Mr. Kenyon was an Englishman of considerable means, of good 
social standing, of genial temperament, and of infinite resources 
in providing amusements for those around him. He had es- 
tablished himself for a month, with a daughter and a ward, in 
spacious apartments in a palace near the Academia, on the Grand 
Canal; and his hospitality had been enjoyed by a large number of 
English visitors in Venice. 

Edwardes soon gained a footing in the house. Old Pietro and 
young Gigi—otherwise Juigi—the Kenyons’ two gondoliers, 
smartly attired in liveries of blue and white, with broad blue, 
fringed sashes, greeted him, when his gondola stopped before the 
seaweed-covered steps of the palace, with a cordial ‘ Buon giorno, 
Signore;’ a salutation which Marie, the French maid, who received 
him at the head of the fine marble staircase, translated into a 
cheerful ‘Bon jour, Monsieur” The rapidity with which he 
established himself in the good graces alike of MKenyon pater- 
familias, of Mary Kenyon the daughter, and of Lilian Stuart the 
ward, was as noteworthy as—to Edwardes, at least—it was agree- 
able. No excursion from the stately old Gothic palace by the 
Academia was considered complete without his presence; at no 
afternoon or evening reception within its walls did he fail to be 
reckoned among the guests. 

Courtney received many invitations to join expeditions and 
home-gatherings, but he persistently declined them all. ‘ I’m not 
a society man,’ he answered shortly, when any question was raised 
by his acquaintances as to the cause of his refusals. 

Many years earlier than the date of this story, Courtney—then 
a young man of small independent means—had been betrothed to 
a certain Mary Bartholomew, whom he loved with all the ardour 
of an intensely earnest nature. True love started on its course 
smoothly enough. But the waters were soon troubled. Courtney 
invited to his home a college friend, Tom Kenyon, who was a 
merry, good-looking young man, of fair abilities, fascinating 
manners, and infinite assurance ; a man on good terms with him- 
self and all the world. Mary Bartholomew had known Courtney 
all her life, and had deluded herself into looking upon a friendly 
liking for him as a warmer and tenderer feeling. With the appear- 
ance of Tom Kenyon on the scene the delusion vanished. Tom 
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fell head over ears in love with Mary, and his love was returned. 
Slowly but surely, the true state of the case revealed itself to 
Courtney. He uttered no reproaches. Reproaches, he told him- 
self, would be out of place. He held that Kenyon was a man in 
every respect calculated to win a woman’s affection, while he him- 
self was a dull, stupid fellow, with nothing to recommend him but 
his honesty and his love. He relinquished all claim to his darling’s 
hand; he said a few words of goodwill—very hard to speak—to 
the friend who had taken her from him, and he turned his back 
for a while on England and the scene of his sorrow. Courtney's 
self-banishment was a long one. When he had been abroad a 
couple of years, he heard that Mary, then Mrs. Kenyon, had died 
in giving birth to a daughter. After that news reached him, he 
cared less than ever to return home. He wandered hither and 
thither, now in one continental city and now in another. When, 
at last, he went back to his own country, he remained there only 
a few months, and then resumed a life of restless travel, broken 
only by occasional flying visits to England. With Kenyon his 
relations were most amicable; his sorrow had always been free 
from jealous bitterness, and he had spoken in simple truthful- 
ness when he called the man who had gained the love denied to 
himself his ¢ best and oldest friend.’ Whenever he was in England 
he looked up Kenyon, and Mary’s little daughter made friends— 
after the fashion of all children when Courtney was concerned— 
with him, at once. Years went on so fast that Courtney, like the 
‘lawyers in vacation’ referred to in ‘As You Like It,’ ‘ perceived 
not how Time moved,’ and when, in the autumn, when our story 
opens, he encountered the Kenyons in Venice, the fact that Mary’s 
child had grown out of childhood came upon him as a great sur- 
prise. His heart seemed for a moment to stand still, when a 
young woman with Mary’s eyes laid her hand confidingly in his, 
and bade him welcome in Mary’s voice. Then and there his fate 
was sealed. An absorbing love—a love, in which was a great 
element of pathos—for Mary Kenyon, took possession of his heart. 
He realised, sadly enough, the disparity of years between Mary and 
himself; he had small faith—circumstances had shaken his faith— 
in his power to inspire affection; and yet, side by side with his 
fears, a new hope had entered his life, and in its light all his 
future seemed transfigured. But the hope was destined soon to 
fade. Courtney had scarcely discovered how eager a suitor he was 
for Mary’s hand, when he found himself confronted, in the person 
of young Edwardes, with a formidable rival claimant for its 
possession. He gave up the game as lost. What was he, he 
asked himself, an uninteresting elderly suitor, to pit himself 
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against a lover armed with the invincible weapons of youth, high 
spirits, and good looks? Courtney, learning that Edwardes was 
frequently at the Kenyons’, kept designedly out of the way, not 
caring to witness the triumph of his rival. He bore his disappoint- 
ment in characteristic silence, and he had no friend solicitously 
observant enough to remark how worn and weary a look had be- 
come the habitual expression of his face, or how slow and apathetic 
were his movements. At last, he suddenly determined to leave 
Venice at once. He apprised the padrone of his lodging of his 
intention, and paid a small sum in lieu of giving longer notice; 
then he packed a portmanteau and went out to order Angelo, 
whose gondola stand was just under his window, to take him 
betimes the next morning to the station, to catch the first train 
for Milan. It was a Tuesday evening when his decision was made. 
On Tuesday evenings Miss Kenyon was ‘at home’ to her friends; 
it occurred to Courtney that it would be impolite to go away with- 
out calling at ‘Casa Kenyon’ to say good-bye. He looked at his 
watch; there was plenty of time. So he donned his little-wor 
evening suit—somewhat antiquated in cut—and set out on foot. 
Gondolas were not to his liking; wherever in Venice he could 
walk, he chose to walk, in energetic British fashion. Courtney 
crossed the Grand Canal in a ferry, in company with a fat priest 
and two peasant women, and after making his way down a dimly 
lighted calle or two, and crossing a small campo with an unpre- 
tending caffé and a sombre old church, arrived at a back door of 
the Kenyons’ palace. To his ‘# in casa la signorina?’ Pietro 
and Luigi responded with bows and smiles, and they handed him 
on to Marie, who ushered him up the broad staircase and through 
a long stone corridor, tastefully ornamented with plants, flowers, 
and statues, and with masses of flowering thistles from the Lido. 
Courtney entered a huge lofty room, almost chilling in the magni- 
ficence of its dimensions. The walls were covered with portraits 
of old Venetians, in scarlet robes of senatorial dignity. 

Guests of many nationalities-—over which English predomi- 
nated—-were dispersed about the room; the first person whom 
Courtney saw, as he steered his way to the hostess, was young Ed- 
wardes, who was talking toa pretty girl in an ultra-fashionable dress 
of dull green; Courtney addressed her, in passing, as Miss Stuart. 

‘Mr. Courtney, at last! I thought that you had quite forgotten 
us,’ said a sweet voice; a little hand was stretched out to Courtney, 
and a pair of soft grey eyes looked up at him reproachfully, 

‘Forgotten you!’ The power of protestation seemed to have 
left Courtney ; he could only echo the words, vacantly ; their very 
sound seemed to him preposterous. 
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Miss Kenyon—for it was she who had spoken—was a lady 
whose claims to beauty, spite of their unquestioning acceptance by 
Courtney, would not be universally admitted. In Venice, as else- 
where, her father’s ward, Lilian Stuart, a vivacious maiden with 
dark hair, bright black eyes, and a brilliant colour, was accredited, 
with a better title than her own, to general admiration. Mary’s 
features were regular, her smooth brown hair was soft and 
luxuriant, and her grey eyes were full of thought and feeling, but 
she was small and pale, and a certain class of critics pronounced 
her devoid of ‘ style;’ certainly she was devoid of the art of self- 
assertion. The better she was known the more genuinely she was 
admired ; her nature was retiring, and on first aquaintance she 
seemed shy and quiet, sometimes a trifle awkward. 

‘You have not been to see us for ages,’ 

‘ I—I have sent a substitute,’ stammered Courtney. He had 
taken Mary’s offered hand, and he held it in his own, while he 
spoke ; his eyes never left his companion’s face; he saw nothing 
and no one, but the owner of that sweet face, with its quiet smile, 
and its confiding grey eyes. 

‘A substitute ?’ 

‘Edwardes, the young man whom you allowed me to introduce 
to you, is here often, is he not ?’ 

‘Mr. Edwardes—oh, yes. But,’ in the impatient tone of one 
obliged to utter a truism, ‘ new friends are not substitutes for old 
ones, Mr. Courtney.’ , 

‘Are they not, child?’ a pleased look came into Courtney’s 
eyes. He drew Mary’s hand through his arm, and led her out 
upon a balcony, looking over the water. ‘Since we meet so 
seldom,’ he said, drawing forward a chair for her, and seating him- 
self by her side, ‘ it’s only fair I should monopolise you this evening, 
for alittle while, at least.’ 

Time went on. Courtney had found his power of speech; he 
talked on and on, in the low deferential voice natural to him when 
he addressed a woman, and he listened to Mary’s answers, with a 
marked attention whose respectful courtesy savoured of the manners 
of an earlier date. Every now and again, the splash of an oar was 
heard, and a gondola, with a twinkling lamp, glided by; some- 
times, the sound of singing voices came floating down the water. 

Courtney never alluded, in the course of conversation, to his 
resolve to leave Venice. He had come here to say good-bye, and 
lo! he now began to tell himself that perhaps, after all, he need 
not go; that perhaps, after all, he had nothing to fear—his breath 
came very fast, when that half-defined thought presented itself to 
him—from Edwardes and his lovesuit. 
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‘You will not let so long a time pass again without coming to 
see us, Mr. Courtney?’ said Mary, as she rose, at last, oppressed 
by the recollection of her duties as hostess, to leave the balcony, 
She laid her hand gently on her companion’s arm. 

Courtney took the hand in his. ‘No, no, my child,’ he said, 
earnestly. 

‘You should remember that you are by far my oldest friend in 
Venice, the only one who knew me as a child, who knew,’ with a 
change of voice, ‘ my mother.’ 

Courtney still held her hand in his; he looked straight into 
her eyes. ‘Have you missed me, dear?’ he whispered, in a 
strange breathless voice. 

‘Of course I have missed you.’ 

Courtney released the hand. ‘Stay here a.moment; I have 
something to say to you,’ he began excitedly. He had risen, and 
was leaning against the low wall of the balcony; in his face was 
a look of intense longing ; in his voice, an appealing, almost an 
entreating tone. A confession of his love, of his recent fears, of 
his present intoxicating hope, was rising to his lips. But he had 
barely framed the first word, when the balcony was invaded by 
two individuals, who seemed blissfully unconscious of intrusion, 
who were intent on the Venetian duty of watching moonlight 
effects on water. More guests followed. ‘I have been looking 
everywhere for you, Miss Kenyon,’ said a man’s voice. ‘ Will you 
permit me to introduce > With a stifled expression of im- 
patience, Courtney moved away. He was quickly captured bya 
loquacious elderly lady, who bore him off into an anteroom, and 
kept him prisoner, out of sight of Mary, while she opened on him 
a fire of questions and anecdotes. Courtney looked hopelessly 
round for somebody to whom to resign his place, but he could not 
see anyone personally known to him; Mr. Kenyon, Edwardes, 
Mary, and Miss Stuart were all in another room. He did not wish 
to break up the interview by leaving the house, for he still hoped 
for an opportunity of saying a few words to Mary. He wondered 
who was near her now, who was speaking to her, who had the 
happiness of looking into her eyes. Release was long in coming. 
But, at length, his companion showed some sign of departing ; 
she rose, and Courtney offered her his arm, with alacrity, to con- 
duct her to Miss Kenyon, for the exchange of parting courtesies. 
Just then, Edwardes appeared upon the scene, his face radiant 
with happiness. He saw Courtney, and pulled up beside him, on 
his way to another room. Evidently, he was brimful of good 
news, and was longing to impart it to some one, ‘ Congratulate 
me, he whispered. ‘I am engaged.’ 
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‘Engaged !’ in a tone of blank bewilderment. 


‘ Engaged—yes—engaged to be married.’ 

Courtney’s talkative friend moved on, minus the support of his 
arm ; she made him a little bow, which he, in his confusion, was nearly 
neglecting to return. *‘ How—how—long have you been engaged ? ’ 
he asked, in a thick voice, as he turned to Edwardes. 

‘Five minutes.’ Off the young man went, too much occupied 
with his happiness to remark that the congratulations for which he 
asked had not been vouchsafed. 

Courtney remained standing on the spot where Edwardes 
had left him. A dazed look was on his face; he seemed oblivious 
of time and place. But, at length, he roused himself. ‘It’s all 
over, he murmured, drawing his hand across his eyes. Then, 
without a word to host or hostess, he made his way out of the house. 

The next day, on her return from an excursion to Torcello, 
Miss Kenyon found a note waiting for her from Courtney. It was 
dated the previous night, and ran as follows :—- 

‘ Dearest Mary,—I am sorry not to have said good-bye to you, 
this evening—the more so, as I leave to-morrow for Milan (Hotel 
d’Angleterre), to spend a few days. You know, I hope, that I 
have your interest always very warmly at heart. Will you, then, 
let me have a word to tell me when is to be the happy day. Your 
most affectionate, H. C.’ 

Two mornings later, Courtney, seated at a breakfast table in 
the table d’héte of the Hotel d’Angleterre, Milan, read, with no 
small surprise, a letter which had arrived for him from Tom 
Kenyon. 

* Dear Courtney,—What an original you are! Was ever such 
an offer of marriage penned, as that which you have sent to my 
daughter ? Of course, the child showed me your letter. Certainly, 
you don’t stoop to conquer, or, at least, don’t stoop to supplica- 
tions ; the possibility of a refusal seems never to present itself to 
your high mightiness. All that you can find to say is: “ Let me 
know the happy day.” Upon my word, your assurance is almost 
sublime.’ 

An offer of marriage! What could Tom Kenyon mean? 
When Courtney had written of the ‘ happy day,’ he had referred 
to Mary’s wedding day with Edwardes. He read on, his colour 
coming and going, his heart beating fast. 

‘You may think yourself happy that Mary accepts you, spite 
of your unflattering self-confidence. ‘* Naturally, he must know 
that I care for him,” she says, taking up arms prettily in your 
defence, against my animadversions on your mode of address. 
She tells me, with a charming blush, that she fancies you were 
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about to plead your cause,in more humble terms, the other night, 
at my house, -but were interrupted. 

‘ Seriously, Courtney, for, of course, I have been joking hitherto, 
I am rejoiced at the turn of events. In giving you my daughter, 
it almost seems as if I was in some measure repairing the old 
wrong of years ago. Ever your affectionate friend, 

‘Tuos. Kenyon. 

‘P.S.—It never rains but it pours, and just now the clouds are 
big with matrimony. Perhaps you have heard that young 
Edwardes, whose acquaintance we owe to you, is engaged to my 
ward, Lilian Stuart.’ 

Lilian Stuart! The paper fell from Courtney’s hands. Then, 
it was to Lilian, and not to Mary, that Edwardes’s addresses were 
paid. When he came to think over the matter, he remembered 
that the ladies were unknown to Edwardes by name, when the young 
man first spoke of the attraction possessed for him by one of them. 
Courtney had flown to the conclusion that he referred to Mary. 

Lilian Stuart! What a mistake Courtney had made! And 
how strangely it was corrected! A misinterpretation of a letter 
had changed the current of his life. His new sudden joy seemed 
more than he could bear. 

Kenyon’s letter contained an enclosure from his daughter. 
‘Come back to me, for your answer, dear,’ Mary wrote. 

And Courtney went back. That very evening, he sat again 
upon the Venetian balcony, looking over moonlight palaces and 
water. His arm was round Mary; her head lay upon his breast. 
He did not tell her—in all his future life he never told her—that 
she had misread his letter—that he had not intended to make her 
an offer of marriage at all. 

‘Do you love me, child?’ he whispered, laying his hand, with 
a shy, reverent motion, upon her hair. 

‘ Very dearly.’ 

‘ You love me—me, a greyheaded fellow, old enough to be your 
father ?’ 

* Yes, dear. Oh, hush !—I love you with all my heart.’ 

Then Courtney drew his arm more tightly round his darling. 
He bent his head—the light of his great love shining in his eyes 

and his lips met Mary’s in a long betrothal kiss. * I am more 
than compensated,’ he said, softly, lifting her face to his, and 
gazing down into her tender eyes, ‘for a sorrow, which, till I 
learned to love you, clouded all my life. God helping me, I will 
make your own life happy, little one.’ 

And Courtney kept his word. 


ANNETTE CALTHROP, 
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An Ancient Charm. 


No other noise, nor people’s troublous cries, 
As still are wonte t’ annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard, but carelesse quiete lyes 
Wrapt in eternal silence.—Fuery Queene. 


Hap he reached the end of the world, or was he granted a peep 
into the Garden of Eden? That primeval spot is believed by some 
enthusiasts to have been located on English soil—whereabouts 
Geoffrey Mathews did not remember. He had been seized with a 
desire to get out of town, and he had gone as far as the railway 
could take him in that direction; then walked on into this little 
Sussex village, the abode of silence and beauty. 

There was not a soul stirring in the ‘ street,’ where grass grew 
between the stones, there was not a face to be seen at any of the 
little latticed windows of the dusky red brick cottages, whose walls 
were smothered with creepers—no children even about. 

It was towards evening, and he must find some place to lay his 
head in for the night—unless he slept out in that balmy air. He 
did not feel anxious; a strange dreamy sensation was upon him, as 
he strolled through the deserted looking village, past the last 
cottage and into a lane, bounded on one side by a hedge ali sweet 
with wild roses and honeysuckle, on the other by a high wall, over 
which he could see glimpses of fine trees, cedars and limes, and 
dark melancholy yews. The wall was so high that he instantly 
felt a strong desire to see what was at the other side, and, as looking 
over was an impossibility, he walked on to seek an opening. He 
came very soon to a narrow oak door the same height as the wall, 
and as it was a very crazy, battered affair, a shove of his shoulder 
sent it open, and he saw what was inside. A great, beautiful 
wilderness of a garden, with roses and jasmine, and all kinds of 
flowers growing in it at their own sweet will, with rank grass, full of 
ox-eyed daisies, and pink and white clover, with great, dark cedar 
trees at one side that cast weird shadows on the turf, with brighter 
hued trees and flowering shrubs filling the air with fragrance. 
There was a house among the trees, he saw a gable end of it, the 
dark red of the brick making a lovely subdued bit of colour in this 
evening light; but no sounds of life came from it, everything 
added to that impression of utter stillness. He stood there with 
a sensation that he too in that heavy brooding air was turning into 
a being without human life, instinct with nature alone. 

He was not a young man, and he was a man one of whose 
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marked characteristics had long been ‘irreverence for the things 
of youth,’ so it is not to be supposed that he was a lover of nature. 
But this scene impressed him with a desire to gaze upon it, and he 
was a clever sketcher. He looked about; if the place was private 
there seemed no one to object to his presence; he took a step back 
into the lane, no one had followed his footsteps; he would like to 
carry away some impression of this ‘ beautiful desolation.’ 

So he sat down just inside the gate and took out his sketch- 
book. 

He might have been sitting there for half an hour, when a 
sound broke the stillness around him. It was the noise of footsteps 
coming down the lane, and they came in a heavy irregular fashion, 
so that at first he was not sure if they belonged to one person or 
two, and paused at the oaken door. He did not move, he was a 
little screened from view, and the person who entered passed him 
without notice, and went across the grass in the direction of the 
house. He was an elderly man, and he walked with a rolling un- 
steady gait, sometimes clutching at a bush or paling as he went. 

Mr. Mathews watched him; he looked an ugly blot on the 
landscape—a Caliban-like creature marring the beauty of God’s 
earth. He disappeared into the house, and then the younger man 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘A serpent in the paradise after all,’ he 
said. It was not many moments after this that another footstep 
came down the lane; this time it was a light quick tread, and the 
artist laid down his pencil. There was life in this canvas after all. 
He watched to see what would come next. 

The footsteps paused at the door. He did not turn his head, 
he expected that this vision too would pass him by, but nothing 
passed, the silence fell again, as utter as before, and yet he knew 
there was a human being near him. 

A fanciful idea seized him-—to wait, and he took up his brush 
again. 

The shadows were lengthening, the air fuller than ever of that 
drowsy sweetness, and he tried to go on with his picture, until the 
consciousness of that unseen presence became too strong for him, 
and he turned his head. 

Yes, as he had felt sure; there was some one close behind him, 
but not quite the kind of ‘some one’ he might expect to see. 
There was a young girl standing in an attitude of rapt attention, 
looking over his shoulder at his sketch. He caught the fixed 
expression in her eyes as he turned, they seemed fastened on his 
hand that held the pencil. She was very tall, and she was dressed 
in a curious old-fashioned gown of a pale lilac colour, that seemed 
to blend with the hue of her eyes, and she had dark brown hair, 
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and slender hands that she was twisting nervously together. 
There was a curious look in her face—it struck him at once—a 
look of concentration and eager purpose, and of utter absorption. 
She hardly seemed to feel that he was looking at her, until he had 
been staring some seconds, and then her eyes met his, and she 
blushed brilliantly. Something in that blush struck him strangely. 
It- carried him back, all at once, to the days when he had been 
young, and had had dreams of an ideal Love, that was to meet him 
in some unconventional, unexpected way. 

This girl looked as if she might have dreams, she looked like 
a girl to whom Life would he tragic, eventful, nay, she looked 
as if tragedy had already crept into her life. The scene, the time, 
the situation was so altogether unconventional, that he looked up 
and asked her an unconventional question, ‘Is this place in the 
world ?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Her tone was brusque like her words, 

‘I mean, is there anyone alive here, except you and me?’ 

She answered this question by another. ‘ How did you come 
here ?’ 

‘I don’t quite know.’ He saw her puzzled look, but it pleased 
him to mystify her, and keep up the ‘ideal’ situation. He did 
not even get up, in an ordinarily polite way, and remove his hat, 
he gazed into her eyes, and waited for her to speak again. 

She did not, for some moments, and as he looked at her the 
fascination of her presence grewupon him. After that vivid blush 
she had not looked again at him, but stood with her eyes cast 
down, and a hundred emotions chasing each other across her face, 
He was compelled to question her again. 

‘What are you thinking of?’ he said. She answered in an 
undertone, that surprised him by its breathless eagerness. 

‘I was thinking, how wonderful it is that it should come—so 
soon.’ 

I have said that Geoffrey Mathews was not a young man; he 
had seen too much of the ‘shady’ side of life to be a very good 
one. Above all, he held love lightly now; his experience had 
rubbed off its bloom. He ran over some thoughts in his own 
mind, and came to a conclusion, a natural conclusion in his case. 

This girl was evidently a romantic little fool, and he (Geoffrey) 
was her ideal of a lover. She had thought of, perhaps in her 
girlish fashion prayed for, some romance to come into her life, 
and she had taken his unexpected appearance as a sign that he 
was the embodied hero of her dreams. To be sure, there was 
something extremely gauche in her confession; it amused him, 
and perhaps she thought he could not read her feelings, 
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She was so beautiful, that he would have perhaps been more 
than mortal if he had not yielded to the desire to play upon her 
weakness. So he began to speak, in a soft voice, pleading 
words. 

‘You will forgive me for having wandered in here, won’t you? 
And if it is your home, won’t you sit down and tell me something 
about it, and about yourself?’ 

The bewilderment that was upon her made her act almost like 
a person ina dream. She sat down by his side, but a few paces 
removed from him, and began to pluck at the long grasses. 

‘Ts this your home ?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes.” 

‘And whom do you live with ?’ 

A look of horror crossed her face for one brief moment—she 
twisted a thin ‘sword’ grass so tightly round one of her fingers 
that it cut into the skin, and made it bleed. ‘ Don’t ask me about 
my home,’ she said. 

He gave an exclamation—a drop of blood was trickling on to 
her dress, and he leaned towards her and took the slender hand in 
his, and put his handkerchief to the little cut. 

And as he held the hand, that dreamy, languorous sensation 
stole over him again; and as he looked at her, the actual realities 
of his life seemed to vanish, and leave—only himself and her— 
two beings alone in this fragrant land of sweetness and light. For 
a moment the sensation overpowered him, he really felt. Then the 
mood passed, and he began to think that it was rather pleasant to 
feel that emotion was not quite dead for him, that he could still 
be stirred, however faintly, by the touch of a woman’s hand, or the 
wafting of a woman’s breath across his cheek. 

He began to recall that old ‘young self’ again; he could 
imagine—from what he used to feel—how this young girl was 
thrilling with a vague excitement, in the belief that ‘a dream of 
her life was becoming the reality thereof;’ how she was perhaps 
arguing to herself that it did not need time for one’s fate to over- 
take one ; in all legends of love, the mystic thing came in a flash. 

He had believed so once! 

He held the little hand in his, and an amethyst ring that he 
wore on his little finger flashed and glittered, until it took a 
fanciful resemblance to her eyes, those eyes that were bent ear- 
nestly on that glittering object, and whose expression he could 
not see. He tried to make her raise them, by repeating a question 
he had asked before, ‘ What are you thinking about ?’ 

-¢ About your ring.’ 
The literal answer surprised him. He was surprised too at the 
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determined yet gentle action with which she drew away her hand. 
¢ My amethyst ?’ he said, ¢ it is the colour of your eyes!’ 

She took refuge in that baffling silence again; he was leaning 
now on one elbow on the grass, leaning towards her, studying the 
outline of her fair face. 

Presently he began to talk—what about ?—all things in heaven 
and earth. A craze to ‘express’ himself came upon him, and he 
talked of nature and art, of religion and philosophy, of all the 
things that go to make up the mental food of a clever, thoughtful 
man. He did not expect her to understand, but he expected to 
fascinate her by that wonderful flow of language, that was one of 
the weapons with which he made himself irresistible in the world. 
And he talked for his own pleasure too, and the girl sat silently 
listening, and the shadows from the tall cedars lengthened and 
lengthened, until they reached their feet, and the evening star 
came out and twinkled brightly in the pale clear evening sky. 

When he paused, she seemed entranced. She turned her 
beautiful luminous eyes to him, and the wonderful light in them 
dazzled him. ‘I hardly know what you have been talking about; 
I don’t understand,’ she said. ‘I have never learned anything.’ 

He rose—it was time he must go, unless he meant to sit on 
in this enchanted atmosphere all night. ‘I want to teach you— 
some things,’ he said. For a moment he really believed that he 
did. ‘I must go now, but I will come back.’ 

She had risen too, and they stood facing each other. Her 
face looked anxious and troubled. ‘ When will you come again?’ 
she asked. 

‘Not to-morrow—I must go back to real life—but next day 
I will come again, and talk to you.’ 

He stood looking down upon her—the ever-varying expressions 
that were crossing her face puzzled him—he would have given a 
great deal to divine her thoughts. They seemed too painful, too 
concentrated for so young a soul, and yet there was something 
very young, almost childish, in the petulant way she spoke next. 

‘You will not come back! I shall never see you again!’ 

Was she going to cry? Was this impulsive transparent young 
person going to lay her head on his shoulder, and weep out her 
grief and disappointment? He felt the situation more unreal 
than ever as he stood looking at her. Then again that curious 
fascination seized him—the subtle influence of her presence again 
overclouded every other consideration. It was growing so dusk 
that she seemed to be farther from him, her faint coloured drapery 
looked white—her eyes shone like stars. He lost his head again—- 
he seized both her hands. ‘ Iwill come back,’ he said ; ‘ you must 
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trust me. I will see you again—and see, I will leave you a pledge 
of my return.’ 

He loosened his hold of her, and drew off his ring. Perhaps 
because of her entranced gaze upon the brilliant stone, he felt as if 
it would convey to her the most impelling proof of his sincerity, 
As he did so, her eyes flashed again, and she put up her hand to 
hide them. His trembled as he placed the ring upon her finger— 
it was too large for any but the centre one—and having done this, 
he held the little hand tight, and said in a voice that sounded 
unlike his own :— 

‘You must keep it—till I come back—and now—give me— 
my pledge.’ 

He would have taken her in his arms. In that moment of 
supreme over-mastering passion he would have clasped her to his 
breast, and forgotten everything. 

But in that moment she seemed to awake as from a dream, and 
drew herself away out of his reach ; the hand was wrenched from his 
grasp, the slight form eluded him, there was an eager stifled cry 
—he felt as if one glance of fire was shot from those brilliant eyes 
—a strange, frightened, exultant glance—then she fled. 

Away across the dark shadowed lawn, behind the trees, Jike a 
scared thing, swiftly and silently. 

She was gone before he could recover from the stunned 
sensation—gone—and he was left standing there—awake? or 
dreaming ? : 

He looked at bis hand; only the absence of his ring bore testi- 
mony to the fact that it was not all a dream. 


He found a tiny inn where he could sleep, or where he might, 
at any rate, pass the night. 

Early next morning he was up and out, haunting that shady 
lane; wandering before that oaken door that was closed fast now. 

No shove of his shoulder could send it open; he could not see 
over the high wall. If the door and the wall had not been there, 
exactly as he remembered them, he would still have doubted the 
reality of last evening’s adventure, he might have fancied that he 
had dropped his ring. 

But no—he had been inside the garden—he would enter it 
again. He was obliged to be .back in London that evening; he 
must come back to unravel this mystery, to meet this strange 
love-lorn maiden. 

His pulses quickened at the thought of her, even though he 
had partly recovered from the spell-bound sensation of the night; 
it was all too romanee-like to be easily forgotten. 
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He paced again before the closed door, and as he paused by it 
he saw a tiny scrap of white paper lying underneath it, half-poked 
through between the ground and the bottom of the door. 

It was only a moment’s work to stoop and pick it up. It was 
a letter folded carefully ; without address, without beginning or 
end. He read it, with the colour rushing to his cheeks. 

‘I have taken your ring, but I do not want ever to see you 
again. I should be ashamed to see you, because you will wonder 
how I could do this. I will tell you. My father is a drunkard, 
he is killing himself, and I love him so that I must save him if I 
can. I have read that an “amethyst is a charm against this sin,” 
so I took yours. I think God sent you to me that you might give 
me it, for no one ever came with one before. I was wishing all 
the time—-so hard—that some way to get it would open to me. 
I never thought it would come so quickly and easily. You gave it 
me—so I have not stolen it—but I shall never give you it back. 
I hope I shall never see you again.’ 

The scrap of paper was rough, the words were ill written, and 
worse spelt. 

Geoffrey Mathews looked at them in a mist of uncertainty. 
Were the old days of witchcraft and superstition not really 
extinguished in the light of our nineteenth-century civilisation ? 

After he went back to London, and for many days—for circum- 
stances kept him chained to city life—he pondered this. He kept 
the scrap of paper, and once, in a queer old book, he came across 
the legend of the ‘ Amethyst’s Charm,’ and with it these lines: 

3y men of old this gem so pure 
Was held to be the drunkard’s cure. 


He fancied that the mysterious influence he had felt—that had 
ended in the loss of his precious stone—-was only another instance 
of that subtle influence of one mind over another, known by the 
modern title of ‘ thought-reading.’ 


Nevertheless, he sometimes felt as if he tad been made a 
fool of, 
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Christmas at Dunedin, 


Nor as in Northern lands, where, bright and homely, 
The hollies shine beside the frozen mere, 

Where frost makes rosy cheeks seem still more comely, 
And roaring faggots welcome to good cheer ; 

Not as in Britain, where the skates are ringing, 
Or curlers seek the Bonspiel on the lake, 

We keep our Christmas—yet our thoughts are winging 
Back to the land we left for living’s sake. 


Here through the forest bright-hued birds are crying, 
The broad stream glitters like a belt of gold, 
As the hot sun sinks down, in splendour dying, 
And sweetness flows from blossoms manifold ; 
We float along in languor of the summer, 
The grey-green leaves are whispering above, 
As though they softly said to each new-comer, 
* Also the South hath freedom, peace, and love !’ 


Listen! far laughters, as when man rejoices ; 
The bell-bird tolling in the distant grove ; 

The very silence takes to it fair voices 
That whisper to us of the home we love ; 

Our hearts go forth from this fair foster-mother, 
Warm with embraces of her sunny clime, 

To greet, with kindred warmth, each far-off brother, 
And with his carols join our simple rhyme. 
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Hiunphrep DHaliburton : 


27WO EPISODES IN HIS‘ LIFE. 


Everyone goes to Italy now, but a hundred and fifty years ago 
things were different. Travelling was serious then, and those 
who could afford the grand tour took their time about it, planned 
it before going, made the most of it while they had it, and lived 
generally upon the memory of it for the rest of their lives. The 
grand tour would seem somewhat limited to our notions to-day, 
when we can spin half round the world in personally conducted 
manner in a wonderfully short space of weeks, and can map out 
our expenses from steaming out of London to steaming back 
again to the very price of a cup of coffee at Cairo or a drive 
in Buen Retiro. But when the eighteenth century was still alive, 
few men travelled even in their own country, and very few com- 
paratively cared to face the troubles by sea and land which belonged 
to the traveller. 

So when in the spring of 1785 Humphrey Haliburton deter- 
mined to go to Italy, he was not merely obeying the fashion of 
an hour which insists that every well-educated young man must 
have walked in the Corso and stared upon the ruins of Pompeii ; 
it was in itself a proof of Humphrey’s originality that he wanted 
to go to Italy at all. He had just come in for a modest fortune 
by his uncle’s death, and instead of doing as every sensible young 
man of his time would have done, and settling down at his uncle’s 
hall, and riding his uncle’s horses, and drinking his uncle’s port, 
and following his uncle’s hounds as the Haliburtons had done for 
generation upon generation, this crack-brained Humphrey must 
needs think of making his way across the Alps into Italy. 
Humphrey, however, cared little for the life that had been the 
delight of old Nicholas Haliburton, now peacefully sleeping his 
last sleep beneath the quiet grass of the churchyard, where so 
many of the Haliburtons had tumbled to dust before him, from 
stout Geoffrey Haliburton, who held back the Roundheads for a 
little on the fatal day of Worcester, flickering further back to 
a Haliburton—Christian name indeed forgotten—who claimed to 
have struck at Richard on Bosworth field ; while vague memories 
of earlier bearers of the name, or of some form of it—friends of 
Earl Goodwin and liegemen of Harold the Saxon—floated in a 
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dim way about the old red hall, near which the rooks floated 
peacefully on summer evenings. 

In this old red hall, which had been more than once altered 
since the days when it sprang from the ashes in which Cromwell’s 
Tronsides had left it, Humphrey had no desire to settle down at 
once. Humphrey had been brought up abroad at Tours, whither 
his father Alexander had fled into exile after “45. Out in 
Tours the adventurous Englishman Alexander—he was a Catholic, 
like his King—had married the last daughter of a noble decaying 
house, and there, in the tenth year of his exile, Humphrey was 
born to him and his wife died. Humphrey’s youth was quiet and 
peaceful. He was educated by a then famous priest and scholar, 
Father Lilas, into a knowledge very far beyond that of most of 
the young Englishmen of his age and station who frequented the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and debated shrilly over 
Wilkes and liberty, and my Lord Bute, and scoured the streets at 
nights in defiance of proctors. Nor had he many companions 
among the young French gentlemen of Tours. To him life was 
not all drinking and dicing and loving, as it was to most of them; 
and he passed long hours reading and dreaming in a way that 
would have seemed silly enough to his gay compatriots had they 
known of it.. So Humphrey lived and learned in his own way, 
aud spent happy hours in the old library of Father Lilas—not, 
indeed, always over such of the studies as he was expected to pass 
muster in, in readiness for the days when his king might need 
the services of a Haliburton of the new generation. There were 
old books on music in that library from which Humphrey 
Haliburton was the first to remove the dust that seemed to have 
lain on them for Lord knows how many ages; and he had a 
musical instrument or two, a lute and a fiddle, and sometimes, on 
still summer evenings, he would sit at his open window and send 
clear notes of music out into the still hot air and quiet quivering 
leaves of the tremulous trees that seemed to hold the music as it 
flickered through them. 

While Humphrey was still a lad, Alexander the widower, tired 
of waiting for his King to come to his own again, took service in 
the foreign wars and died as a gentleman and a Haliburton should, 
at the head of his company, with his face to the foe, and a score of 
pike and gunshot wounds in his brave body. Before he had gone 
upon his last campaign he had written to his brother Nicholas 
—Nicholas the prudent had never declared against the House of 
Hanover, and was suffered to hold Haliburton Hall and live his 
jolly life, a peaceful, pleasant, deep-drinking, hard-riding, harmless 
old nullity—commending the boy to him. Old Nicholas actually 
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tnade a voyage to Tours to look upon his nephew, and was at first 
for bringing him back to Haliburton. But Father Lilas prevailed 
on him to leave the boy at Tours to finish his education, and that 
one visit of a few weeks was all that young Humphrey ever saw of 
his uncle Nicholas; though he got letters from him year after 
year about the date of his birthday as he grew to man’s estate, full 
of the soberest moral counsel, and the wisest advice against politics, 
and always enclosing a draft upon the agents of the great London 
house which had the honour of keeping the Haliburton accounts. 
At last the kind, ill-spelt letters with the faint perfume of Nantz 
about them came no more, and in their place came a dry and dusty 
document from a London lawyer. Humphrey found himself all of 
a sudden, and, indeed, to do him justice, not to his joy, the master 
of Haliburton Hall, and, as the formal letter of the dusty family 
solicitor told him, the owner of no inconsiderable sum in money. 
He resolved at once that now, while he was young and had his 
chance, he would go to Italy and see what its music could do for 
him and teach him. He said good-bye to Father Lilas, came to 
England, and, after he had seen his uncle laid to rest, he visited 
London, and busied himself about his preparations for departure. 
He knew no one in London—he felt truly like a stranger in a strange 
land. His habit, his very accent and manners were foreign; his 
ways were not London ways. He felt horribly lonely in the big 
noisy city. There was indeed plenty of political excitement, but 
the young man did not care for this, or for anything but his 
longing to be out of England and into Italy. 

So at last all was ready, and he started off quite by himself. 
He could have afforded a man-servant if he had pleased, but his 
education had been simple: in a dependent age he was inde- 
pendent, and he preferred to wander quite by himself. 

It was a bright sunny day when Humphrey first passed through 
the Porto del Popolo, and found himself in the sacred city. 
‘Prima inter urbes divum domus aurea Roma,’ he murmured to 
himself as he first entered. He had saved up these lines from 
Ausonius in his memory ever since he had left England, and now 
here he was at last in the House of the Gods. He found lodging 
which had been recommended to him within sight of the great 
Obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo and upon the Corso itself. 

While he waited for the meal which was being prepared for the 
traveller he flung open the window and stared out upon the new 
world below him. The most famous street in the world was 
crowded with that motley crowd which made up the Roman life 
of the day. Priests and princes, soldiers and beggars, peasant 
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carriages, wandering musicians and pedlars, with here and there 
some stranger struggling wonder-struck through the crowd, all 
made up a dazzling picture for the delighted eyes of the English- 
man taking his degree in foreign travel. Far as the eye could 
reach up the Corso the crowd went back and forward beneath the 
bright light of the summer evening, all seeming happy, light- 
hearted, contented with the beauty of the day, and the mere delight 
of existence. Suddenly a great gilded carriage, drawn by many 
horses and surrounded by any number of footmen, began to make 
its way through the crowd which was parting to left and right 
of it, while joyous shouts came from some of the humbler people 
about. 

‘ Whose carriage is that?’ asked Humphrey in his best Italian 
to his hostess, then still laying his table, which she had left to look 
out of the window when the noise and shouting began. 

‘ Viva il Principe, she laughed, in echoing answer to some of 
the crowd below, and then, to Humphrey, ‘That is the carriage of 
his Excellence the Principe Zuccatelli.’ 

She seemed surprised at the lack of intelligence which this 
important piece of information conveyed to Humphrey, and at the 
composed manner in which the Inglese, answering, asked her ‘ who 
is the Principe Zuccatelli ?’ 

‘Not know his Excellence, the greatest man in Rome? The 
greatest man in the world perhaps! Eh! it is easy to see that 
the English Milord has not been in Rome before.’ 

Humphrey shook his head in deprecatory admission of the 
fact. 

The Prince, she told him, in pity of his ignorance, was the 
most popular noble in Rome, and perhaps in Italy, the patron of 
all the arts, most of all patron of music. He employed more 
singers, patronised more writers of operas, gave more concerts, 
and owned a better theatre than anyone else in all Italy. But he 
was specially loved by the Roman people because of his band of 
musicians who played every evening for the delight of the world 
in the great piazza off the Corso. . . Such a Prince was almost 
more than a man to a music-loving people like the Romans. He 
bordered upon the divine, which was why the crowd always cheered 
and shouted when the great gilt carriage, with the sprawling cupids, 
lumbered through the streets, and the thin pale face of his Excel- 
lency was seen. faintly smiling upon the crowd from within it. 
The carriage lumbered down the Corso; the crowd closed again 
behind it as the waves close over the track of a great galleon, the 
cheers echoed fainter and fainter up the Corso, and Humphrey 
sat down to supper and to listen and to understand as well as he 
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could the cheerful chatter of the hostess, delighted with a stranger 
to whom her gossip was new and amusing. 

But though Humphrey had travelled far he was almost too ex- 
cited for hunger, so he despatched his meal as quickly as he could, 
and after a draught or two of Roman wine from the wicker-covered 
bottle, wine which, with all his wish not to be prejudiced, he could 
not for the moment cheat himself into the belief he liked as well 
as the generous Touraine vintages, he bade his hostess a temporary 
adieu, and hurried into the streets. It was close on sunset, and 
Humphrey’s good fortune led him into some public gardens. 
From a terrace he saw Rome lying before him in the last rays of 
the departing sun. Humphrey felt drunk with happiness as his 
delighted eyes followed the course of the Tiber and looked upon 
the great fortress of St. Angelo and farther on rested upon the 
pillared places of the Vatican. All he beheld was wonderful and 
sacred to him, and with a feeling of divine joy he rested his head 
upon his hand and feasted his gaze upon the scene, murmuring 
with the pedantical pleasure of a young man fresh from schooling 
the fragments of Latin verses that came into his mind in which 
the Augustine poets celebrated the city they loved so well, and the 
Cesar who made it marble. 

Not until the sun had fairly set and the last splendid stains of 
colour which served to record the completion of his pageant were 
passing from the sky before the cloudy approach of evening, did 
Humphrey turn away from the spot. He wandered about the 
garden grounds, gazing with delight upon the fanciful busts of 
great poets and philosophers of Classic days which the taste of the 
time had placed there. Then after a while he found his way into 
the Piazza di Spagna, and asked the first man he met where the 
Coliseum was. With a stare at the simplicity of the question, the 
man pointed to the left. 

The direction led Humphrey into the Forum, among the few 
pillars which then alone remained to tell Rome of what its great- 
ness had been. Humphrey stared and sighed, and murmured to 
himself some neatly turned reflections at vanished splendour, and 
then struck boldly along the sacred way which led to the Coliseum. 
A few minutes more found him within it. He kneeled awhile at 
the little chapels. Rising, he stared at the great walls which 
had beheld so many triumphs, and over which all the wonderful 
ancient world had looked down on slaughtered gladiators and 
martyred Christians. While he looked and reflected, darkness be- 
gan to come upon the place. Bats flitted with strange whirling 
about him, the last of the worshippers had turned and left the 
place, and Humphrey began to think it was time for him to go 
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too. There was no moon, and, though the evenings were then 
long, it was still somewhat dark when he got outside the Coliseum, 
and it behoved him to make his best speed to get to his lodging 
before the twilight had quite departed. He walked briskly to 
regain the city, but got somewhat confused in some of the outlying 
streets. 

As he looked about him to see anyone of whom he could ask 
his way, the faint sound of music not far off attracted him. Fol- 
lowing its sound, he turned down another street. The sounds grew 
clearer and clearer. He advanced till he perceived they came 
from a window of a house above him. The melody was soft and 
melancholy, and the sweet Tuscan words lingered lovingly among 
the chords that rippled about them and carried them off into little 
waves of sweet sound, and then died away in melancholy sighing 
and suddenly became still. It seemed to Humphrey that he had 
never heard such music before, that’ so sweet a song had never yet 
reached human ears, and he wished eagerly that it would begin 
again. He lingered in the hope of further strains, looking eagerly 
up at the lighted window. Suddenly he fancied he heard a foot- 
step behind him. He turned sharply round, saying in English, 
‘ Who is there ?’ 

As he did so, there was a gleam in the air, and he felt a sharp 
pain across his shoulder. The next instant a well-planted blow 
had sent his unexpected assailant rolling back upon the ground, 
with a heavy thud. Humpbrey sprang forward, but his antagonist 
was up again in a second. Humphrey had heard the knife fall 
upon the pavement at the first, so he quickly closed with the man 
before he could gain possession of it, calling as he did so lustily 
for help, for it was no part of Humphrey’s wish to die by the hand 
of an assassin on his first visit to Rome, and he knew not how 
many rogues might be within reach. 

The struggle was vigorous, for his opponent was a big and 
active man, but Humphrey’s training had been good, and he clung 
to the man’s wrists, keeping the foreign fingers well from his 
throat that they were striving hard to grip. 

His cries for help had seemingly some result. There was a stir 
in the sombre house above, the casement was opened and a head 
thrust out into the street. 

‘Help!’ shouted Humphrey again, and steps were heard 
descending the staircase of the house. Suddenly his adversary’s 
struggles seemed to lessen, then with a quick effort the enemy 
stooped down, and Humphrey felt himself stabbed again. With a 
desperate effort he flung his foe from him as the door behind him 
opened, and men bearing lights and weapons issued out. 
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* Help!’ groaned Humphrey, struggling towards them with his 
hand pressed to his side. Then he fell heavily to the earth. 
Down the street the flying feet of his assassin echoed, faintly dying 
away. 

When Humphrey recovered his senses, he found himself in a 
large panelled room lit by a deep window, through which the early 
morning sun was pouring brightly. At first he was too confused 
to feel surprised at his strange surroundings, but, after a little, he 
became feebly conscious that he certainly was not in that room in 
the Corso into which he had made his way last evening, nor was 
he sleeping in Haliburton Hall, or in the old room at Tours. 
His eyes wandered fitfully round the room, and encountered a 
great painting of Terpsichore upon the wall, opposite his couch. 
The goddess with the lyre was an appropriate patroness of the room. 
All around were musical instruments of many kinds. Quaint 
theorbos, fantastic lutes, simply stringed rebecs and mandolins 
hung upon the walls or stood in corners, and in one part of the 
room a handsomely painted harpsichord held imperial sway, upon 
whose open front lay several rolls of music. 

In moving to see this more clearly, Humphrey became con- 
scious at the same moment of a sharp sense of pain, but it passed 
quickly away, and he opened his eyes again on hearing some soft 
speech of pity, and feeling the touch of a woman’s hand upon his 
forehead. His open eyes looked upon one of the most beautiful 
women he had ever seen. For a moment, in his weak condition, 
he thought that the Terpsichore of the picture had suddenly 
quitted her canvas to stand by him and comfort him. For the 
face that looked down upon him, all instinct with youth and life, 
was certainly the same as that which his wandering eyes had regarded 
in a heavy golden frame, ornamented with climbing cupids and 
contorted foliage, some few moments before. For a moment his 
dreamy look wandered from the human face looking down upon 
him, and wearily sought out again the picture. Terpsichore was 
still there playing, ever playing upon her little lyre, with all the 
gold cupids tumbling about around her and the gilded flowers 
making heavy mockery of the natural plants they parodied. But 
it was the same face, the same cold clear complexion, the same 
deep red-gold hair, the same grey eyes looking out from under 
such dark eyebrows, the same tall and graceful figure and the 
same slender and wonderful hands as those which now softly 
touched his forehead. He looked faintly from one to the other in 
a kind of helpless bewilderment, then closed his eyes in a faint 
effort to think—to solve the problem of where he was, and why he 
was there, and who this golden-haired goddess was, whose touch 
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was so kind, whose face was so soft and sweet. Terpsichore saw 
his amazement and laughed; such a laugh! It ran through his 
soul like some of the old pieces of light-hearted music which sweet 
sixteenth-century singers had touched upon their lutes, and which 
had awakened in him strange thrills of pleasure when he read them 
over in summer evenings out of yellow old music books from cramped 
fantastic scores. 

Then Terpsichore spoke, and spoke not the language of Par- 
nassus, but in Italian. ‘He recognises} the picture. What a 
compliment for the painter! Are you better now?’ This was 
said bending softly over him, and looking into his face, with the 
same strange sad eyes which surveyed him with such musical 
devotion in the picture opposite. Humphrey understood her, 
She spoke slowly, the soft Italian syllables came clearly to his ears. 
He tried to rest upon his elbow, but failed most dismally, and 
answered; ‘I am much better. Where am I? What has 
happened ?’ 

‘You are English,’ said Terpsichore, laughing lightly at the 
broad hard pronunciation of Humphrey’s Italian. 

‘Where am I?’ Humphrey repeated again faintly. He stared 
with all his might at the fair face in front of him, thinking that, 
wherever he was, it was vastly pleasant certainly, and he could be 
well content to remain there for 1 most unlimited space of time. 

‘Never mind where you are now, said Terpsichore. ‘In 
Paradise, if you like. At least, there are many who would say so 
were they in your place. You must not ask questions. You must 
lie still and be good.’ 

‘But I want to know,’ murmured Humphrey, feeling painfully 
conscious, even at the moment, of the meaningless nature of his 
observation, and the melancholy imperfection of his Italian ac- 
quirements. 

Terpsichore shook her head. ‘You have got into trouble, I 
know not how,’ she said, ‘ and you have been brought in here. Be 
thankful that I heard your cries, and sent Domenico and Giacomo 
to your aid, before the knife had time to pay you another visit.’ 

The sensation of the stabs of last night came quickly upon 
him, for it was the first time he had ever received thrust of such a 
kind. Once indeed he did remember a duel at Tours with some 
fellow-student, when they sallied out into the fields by the pleasant 
river and flourished for a while with swords and vapoured stately 
speech at each other, but, after a few thrusts and no harm 
done, they both began to laugh, and so shook hands and all was 
peace again. In earlier quarrels than those the play of heavy 
fists upon the face was frequent enough, but no knife trick 
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was known to him till now. He lay still for a few seconds, unable 
to formulate any opinion or to be conscious of much else beside 
the fact that he was lying on a couch in a handsome room, with 
the soft Italian sunlight making fantastic patterns through the 
mullioned glass upon the floor, and with a very beautiful young 
woman looking down upon him. Then the natural curiosity of 
Humphrey’s nature began to again assert itself, and he once more 
inquired of his heavenly protectress where he was, and who she 
was. 

Terpsichore shook her head. ‘ You are at least safe, which you 
ought to be very glad of,’ she answered ; ‘ and as for me, you have 
discovered by this time that I am Terpsichore, and that ought to 
be enough for you—you must keep still fora while. You can 
hardly go yet, though you are not much hurt. I am rather a 
judge of wounds, and I have seen worse than yours, though you 
looked bad enough when they brought you in with the blood 
flowing from your side, and that healthy English face of yours 
paler than it ought to be.’ 

Humphrey raised himself on one elbow. ‘If you are Terpsi- 
chore,’ he said, ‘ sing me one of the airs that gladden the celestial 
choir.’ 

The muse laughed again, one of those soft musical laughs 
which seemed to run through his nature like the breathing of a 
rare instrument. 

Seating herself at the harpsichord, she ran over several bits of 
music without apparently being able to determine which she should 
choose. At last her voice ran out into one of the exquisite tender- 
nesses of Jomelli. 

Humphrey listened enchanted. This was indeed the music for 
which he had come across the Alps into Italy. 

When it was done she made a movement to rise, but Humphrey 
called to her and begged her to play again the air he had heard 
last night. Terpsichore smiled curiously at him. ‘ You are 
asking a great favour, Signor Inglese,’ she said; ‘ but there, you 
are a sick man, and sick men must not be trifled with, and, 
besides, you are my property for the moment, and it would be 
hard of me to refuse.’ 

She turned again to the harpsichord and played the first 
notes of the strange sweet music which he had listened to last 
night, and then her voice broke out into song. It was the wail of 
Orpheus for Eurydice. Humphrey listened delighted. If it had 
sounded beautiful to him on the previous evening, it sounded 
still more beautiful now. The soft Italian fell upon his English 
ears laden with the beauty of a poetry that stirred him with 
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indescribable delight. When she stopped he remained staring at 
her with wondering and admiring eyes. 

‘ The words are pleasing,’ she said, ‘and worthy of a love-sick 
poet who worshipped a shade. Orpheus would not be in fashion 
now, my Jnglese, nor Eurydice either, I suppose,’ she added, 
clasping both hands for a moment behind her golden hair and 
looking up at her pictured likeness on the wall. 

‘I should have thought otherwise,’ Humphrey stammered out, 
but she stopped him. 

‘Don’t compliment me, Signor Jnglese. You can scarcely 
‘nvent a phrase of which I am not already weary, and, besides, 
you islanders are rarely happy when you try it. I know from 
experience you mean well, but you don’t express yourself bril- 
liantly.’ 

Humphrey sprang to his feet, regardless of the risk he ran in 
doing so. ‘ You are the most wonderful woman in the world,’ he 
said, ‘and of course it is impossible to pay you compliments.’ 

She laughed a little sadly at his earnestness. ‘ Perhaps I an,’ 
she said ; ‘ who knows? If you are well enough to get up and tell 
me so, you are well enough to return to your own home, for in 
truth I must leave you now or you me.’ 

‘I think I could endure a wound all my life,’ said Humphrey 
seriously enough, ‘if I might just lie here and listen to your 
singing.’ 

She laughed joyously. ‘That may scarcely be,’ she said. ‘I 
do not know what Rome or Paris would say to you if they 
heard you express that wish. My music is for all men, not for 
one.’ 

Humphrey blushed. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, * but you 
have been very kind to me, and you have saved my life, and I am 
very grateful.’ 

‘Of course,’ she answered listlessly, ‘I am very glad to have 
saved your life. It is not my usual part, and so it has the charm 
of novelty if nothing else ; and now, Signor Jnglese, since you can 
stand so well, you shall go home. One of my servants will see 
you safely there, though I suppose you know your way.’ 

‘Indeed I do not,’ said Humphrey. ‘I was only in Rome for 
the first time yesterday evening.’ 

Terpsichore smiled again. ‘You have begun well then,’ she 
said, ‘to have entered Rome one day, to be nearly assassinated, 
and to have your life saved by ” She paused. 

‘By whom ?’ he said eagerly. 

‘No matter by whom,’ she answered. ‘You have certainly 
done well for your first appearance in the great city.’ 
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¢ At least let me know to whom I owe so much kindness.’ 

She shook her head. ‘ Perhaps you will know some time,’ she 
said; ‘ perhaps not.’ She called in a loud voice ‘ Brigitta.’ A door 
opened and an old woman came in, 

‘Tell Domenico,’ said Terpsichore, ‘to conduct our guest of 
last night safe to his lodgings, And now, Signor,’ she added, 
‘ good-bye.’ 

‘We shall meet again,’ said Humphrey. ‘I shall at least 
carry in my mind the most delightful memory.’ 

‘Do you think memories delightful ?’ asked Terpsichore; ‘ then, 
if so, it will perhaps be better for you not to know my name. 
However, that is as it may be. Good-bye.’ 

Poor Humphrey was longing to say something to express his 
gratitude, his thanks, and his devotion ; but the words would not 
come to him, and he could only stand staring at her as she stood 
there in all the wonder of her youth and her beauty and her 
golden hair. The door opened again and a man-servant entered. 
‘Go with him,’ said Terpsichore ; ‘ he will take you safely back.’ 
Humphrey bowed, turned, and followed the man downstairs and 
into the quiet sunlit street. 

Humphrey found himself soon at the door of his own lodgings. 
As he walked through the bright Roman streets he attempted to 
get into some conversation with his companion, and, if possible, to 
elicit from him who his hostess was, but the man was as discreet 
and taciturn as the most mysterious lady could desire, and 
Humphrey could get nothing out of him. When he arrived at 
the door of Humphrey’s lodgings the man hurriedly wished him 
good-morning and disappeared in the crowd, and Humphrey 
entered his lodgings alone. His landlady greeted him with a 
scream, partly of surprise and partly of delight at beholding him 
again. In voluble Italian she informed him of her wonder at 
his disappearance on the previous night, and poured forth fluent 
protestations of pleasure at his reappearance. Humphrey, who was 
really feeling not a little faint from the exhaustion of his wound, 
made but feeble pretence of answering. His hostess caught sight 
of the blood-stains on his coat, and pointed to them with a little 
cry of alarm. Humphrey explained that he had been wounded on 
the previous night, and as he was assuring her that it was really 
nothing, he gave the lie to his own statement by suddenly fainting 
away. But his brisk hostess was equal to the occasion, and after 
calling in the assistance of a couple of servants, she promptly con- 
veyed her English guest into his bedroom and summoned the 
illustrious Doctor Gonsalvo to come and look at the patient. The 
illustrious Doctor Gonsalvo skilfully rebandaged the two wounds, 
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which with a solemn smile he pronounced to be exceedingly trifling, 
and, after gravely recommending rest and quiet, he departed, pro- 
mising to call again in the evening. The Italian hostess closed 
the shutters to keep out the light and heat, and, looking with a 
look of pity at the good-looking young Englishman, left him alone 
to reflect upon the somewhat extraordinary nature of his adven- 
tures within the last twenty-four hours. As he lay on his back 
Humphrey began to think that, after all, foreign travel had 
occasionally its disadvantages. With this reflection there came 
the other, that if it had not been for the stab of his unknown 
assailant he would never have looked upon the sweet-voiced muse 
with the red-gold hair. Never have looked upon her ; should he 
ever look upon her again ? 

This thought filled his mind with wondering speculations till 
his inquiring fancies mixed themselves up somehow with a little 
sunshine that played upon the wall and wavered over the fantastic 
pattern of his bed-curtain, and so strayed out into quiet dreamy 
places filled with the faint sound of wonderful music and peopled 
with golden-haired muses, until at length, in a world of splendid 
sounds and sights, Humphrey fell fast asleep and dreamed that he 
tried to get into a paradise where Terpsichore sat and played, 
but that he could not break through the rose barrier which 
surrounded her. 

Though Humphrey’s wounds were exceedingly slight, they were 
sufficiently unpleasant to his unpractised body to throw him 
into a fever which compelled him to keep his bed for some days 
and to receive, with what patience his British dislike of lying on 
his back would permit, the visits of Dr. Gonsalvo. He was not, 
however, without some consolation. Every day about noon there 
arrived for him a magnificent bouquet of flowers left by a mys- 
terious servant who proved obdurate to all the efforts, and they 
were many and persistent, which Humphrey’s hostess made to find 
out who employed him on such graceful duty. Though the flowers 
varied from day to day, there was always a deep red rose in their 
midst, glowing, so Humphrey fancied, like the heart which Dante 
saw in his dream held in the outstretched hand of the love god. 
Somehow Humphrey could not help fancying that these flowers 
came to him from his fair Terpsichore, and it consoled him for 
his lie-a-bed sickness to think that so fair a being should bear 
him in memory. 

At last, after nearly a week of restlessness, welcome words fell 
from the lips of Dr. Gonsalvo. The Signor Inglese might get up 
and stretch his legs a little. Very feeble and much in want of 
stretching Humphrey’s legs seemed to him when he put them to 
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the ground for the first time on a bright summer morfing and 
endeavoured to pace the Corso with the dignity and stately bear- 
ing becoming to an Englishman and a Haliburton, making his 
promenade under the eyes and on the arm of an Italian doctor. 

Dr. Gonsalvo was a kindly, genial, cultured man whom some 
five-and-fifty years had rendered portly, rubicund, and grey- 
haired, without taking from him a certain comic appearance of 
perennial youth which sat cherub-like upon his pink cheeks and 
wide presence, giving him something of the air of an overgrown 
Rococo Cupid in black velvet knee-breeches, flowered coat, and 
flapped waistcoat. ‘The doctor was an enthusiastic musician, who 
had carried his love for, and his proficiency in, the art to some- 
thing more than mere amateur excellence, and his taste and 
appreciation had found him a way into the cultivated Roman 
society, where music was the master passion. At the altar ot 
music all men and women in Italy were delighted to offer sacri- 
fice; it was the very pulse of the people. High and low were 
linked in the common bond which a universal joy in exquisite 
sounds afforded. The doctor’s life was bound up entirely in 
his profession and in the art which he worshipped. His days 
were given to his patients, his evenings to his scores, to his 
musical instruments, and to the musical parties at which he was 
always a welcome guest. His fame as a physician stood very 
high ; but he was an eccentric man, and made no effort to obtain 
that position of fashionable doctor which he might easily have 
won if he had chosen. There was no person in Rome so poor 
that he could not feel certain of commanding the services of 
Dr. Gonsalvo as surely as could a prince of royal blood, like my 
lord Zuccatelli. So it happened that in his professional life Dr. 
Gonsalvo moved mostly among the humbler classes, whom he 
believed it was specially the duty of a follower of Aisculapius to 
look after, while his musical acquirements and tastes brought him 
into the stateliest society. 

Very kindly and amusing he was to Humphrey as he chatted 
to him of music and musicians, or told him little fragments of 
lively gossip about the persons they met in the street, or whose 
salutes the doctor acknowledged from the insides of the lumbering 
gilded carriages which waddled up and down the Corso. As they 
reached the Piazza del Popolo one of these heavy carriages, like 
an ammiral in full sail and drawn by six white horses, bore down 
upon them. The doctor raised his three-cornered hat to its 
occupant, who immediately thrust out his head from the window 
and called upon the driver to stop. The doctor hurried to the 
side of the carriage, asking Humphrey to wait a moment for him. 
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Humphrey saw a thin-faced, dark-haired man with eager eyes 
look out of the window and talk to the doctor. The doctor seemed 
to say something which caused the pale-faced occupant of the 
splendid carriage to glance one quick sharp glance to the spot 
where Humphrey stood. Then the doctor raised his three-cornered 
hat again, and the carriage trundled away down the Corso. 

‘That,’ said the doctor, ‘is his Excellence the Prince 
Zuccatelli, and I have rare news for you. There is to be a 
concert at his palace to-morrow night, and he has given me 
permission to bring you with me. I hear there are to be wonder- 
ful singers there and players, and I hear something—quite vague, 
of course—but something of a great surprise the Principe has for 
us, something that is wonderful among the wonderful in the way 
of a sweet voice. But we shall see; we shall hear.’ 

‘ You are very fond of music,’ said Humphrey. 

‘Fond of it!’ said the old doctor; ‘I love it. It is the only 
thing in life worth having—the most beautiful thing we can 
have, and I love it with all my heart. If you will honour me by 
coming to my poor dwelling and sharing my dinner—nay, no 
excuses ; I have told your hostess not to expect you home—lI will 
prove to you that I have at least a love for the royal art.’ 

The doctor lived in a quaint high-built house not far from the 
Corso, which had been the dwelling of a noble who somehow had 
come to grief. Altogether the doctor was a fairly fortunate man, 
if immense popularity, devotion to an art, pleasant society and a 
good housekeeper have anything to do with good fortune. 

The doctor led the way for his guest up the narrow stairs into 
a large room which looked out upon the street. Another room off 
it Humpkrey perceived to be entirely occupied by musical instru- 
ments, the sight of which recalled to his mind his wild first night 
in Rome, and the woman who was its heroine. In the front a huge 
harpsichord reigned supreme. On the walls some portraits of 
great musicians frowned down upon the intruder, and rolls of music 
lay everywhere in profusion. ‘This is the temple of the musical 
muse,’ said the doctor, laughing, ‘and I will be its Priest for you 
presently. You must be tired with your long walk, and I am 
hungry, so we will dine first, and then be musical.’ 

The Doctor’s dinner was as pleasant as everything connected 
with him seemed to be. He kept up all the time that inexhaust- 
ible flow of conversation which to Humphrey, who, like most of bis 
race, was not exceptionally loquacious, seemed to be not a little 
marvellous. 

When dinner was over the doctor went to a black cupboard 
which stood against the wall, and took from it a quaint Venetian 
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bottle of a delicate whitish blue tinge, and inside which a fluid of 
wonderful golden colour flashed and sparkled, responsive to the 
light. ‘Ah,’ said the doctor as he held it up between him and the 
window, and feasted his eyes with the bright reflection of the sun 
upon the yellow liquid, ‘here is a wine which, with all modesty, I 
may pronounce fit for the banquets of the immortal gods. A 
draught of this yellow liquid lulls the senses with sweetness, de- 
light, and a forgetfulness of past sorrows such as the famous 
wine lady Helen offered Telemachus could hardly have rivalled. 
‘Drink,’ he said, filling a glass and passing it to Humphrey; 
‘drink and forget your cares.’ 

Humphrey fancied there was a slight ring of mockery in the 
words, and he looked quickly up, but the doctor was engaged in 
carefully filling out another glass for himself and looked serenely 
unconscious of any double meaning. Having filled it to the very 
lips, the doctor raised it, and, looking keenly at his guest, said, 
‘Here I drink forgetfulness to all sorrows, whether those of debt or 
of love.’ 

There was a half-malicious light in his eye as he said this 
which touched Humphrey like the prick of a pin, and as he raised 
the glass the yellow liquid seemed to sparkle in playful mockery 
from its fantastic vessel. ‘By all means,’ said Humphrey, ‘ I 
drink forgetfulness of my debts, if I have any; as for love, I have 
nothing to do with that,’ and so he emptied his glass. 

It certainly was a glorious wine. It seemed to take possession 
of the body and the brain as the afflatus of the Delian god took 
hold upon the limbs and soul of the Pythoness. Like a celestial 
fire it seemed to course through the body, animating one’s sense of 
present existence to keen perfection, and lulling the memory for 
a while into treacherous forgetfulness of regret. As the doctor 
slowly drank his own glass he watched the effects of his elixir upon 
Humphrey. 

‘It is a rare draught,’ he murmured, ‘ rare and precious fluid, 
and Father Bentivoglio has my heart-felt gratitude, and I his, for 
some of the simples that make his brewage so heavenly were 
furnished him by me. Come, young sir, you shall now have 
music. A Greek poet said that it was best to sing when stirred by 
the divine intoxication of the wine god. There is a musical mad- 
ness in this mixture of mine which will, I trust, make my playing 
seem better to your English ears than it truly is.’ 

He sat at the harpsichord, and Humphrey set himself near the 
window prepared to listen. For a moment the doctor’s fingers ran 
uncertain up and down the keys, and then branched off into a 
fantastic fugue which bore Humphrey’s mind along its wonderful 
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convolutions of sound—strange arabesques of melody in which the 
yellow wine and the sunlight were strangely blended. 

‘Now,’ said the doctor, ‘I have something here that may per- 
haps please you. Alas! Greek song is dead and buried for ever, 
but there is one now living—living, too, far from here—on whom 
the spirit of the Grecian masters seems to have descended. It has 
been brought to me but recently by his Excellency the German 
Ambassador. It is from a German work, but it could not have 
been more beautiful had it come from the Attic soil itself. It 
is from the Iphigenia in Aulis of the Herr Gluck.’ The name con- 
veyed no impression to the mind of Humphrey, but the doctor 
played and Humphrey listened in spell-bound admiration. It 
seemed to him as if he had never heard such sound before, asif he 
had never yet understood the exquisite sadness and splendour of 
the old classic story until that hour. 

Suddenly, with a little crash, the doctor’s hands shattered the 
dream. Humphrey was back again in a sunny room in a wide 
street in Rome, and a pleasant little Italian was playing to him a 
piece of music he had never heard before. ‘That is very beautiful,’ 
murmured Humphrey, ‘ very, very beautiful!’ 

‘Is it not ?’ said the doctor, ‘is it not? It is truly beautiful ; 
and now one song more before we stop.’ 

Humphrey leaned out into the quiet sunny street, and looked 
far to right and left of him into the distant haze of the Campagna, 
while behind him the doctor was executing quaint little trills and 
roulades upon the harpsichord. Suddenly there came a sound 
that stirred him to the quick, and then the doctor’s voice rising 
in its quaint clear tones, and the music answering to his skilled 
fingers, in the sounds of the song which Humphrey had heard on 
his first night in Rome. With an inarticulate cry Humphrey 
turned back into the room. The doctor stopped his playing and 
looked at him. 

‘ What is that song?’ asked Humphrey. ‘ What is that song ?’ 

‘ Have you ever heard it before?’ said the doctor, looking at 
him with the same mocking expression. 

‘Yes,’ said Humphrey, ‘ that is, I think it is familiar to me.’ 

‘ Strange,’ said the doctor, ‘I should not have thought that 
you would have known it. That too is an air of the Chapelmaster 
Gluck’s, and very beautiful—but I have forgotten it,’ and his 
fingers ran off into a lively sparkling gavotte. 

‘ Play me the other again,’ asked Humphrey eagerly and in vain. 

Humphrey was pleased at the proposal to go to the Prince’s 
concert. There was an undefined air of interest attaching to his 
Excellence of which it was impossible for the Englishman wholly 
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to resist the influence. The grandeur of his name, his musical 
celebrity, his vast wealth and splendid tastes, gave him an 
authority in Rome which everyone was ready to acknowledge, and 
which could not fail to impress even the most unobservant of 
strangers. The Prince’s name seemed to figure in everything that 
was taking place. All the arts appeared to be under his special 
patronage, and nothing was well done of which he disapproved, or 
ill done which he deigned to honour with the faintest admira- 
tion. As the doctor laughingly said to him, the two chief objects 
of admiration in Rome then were the Prince and the Coliseum. 
Humphrey had certainly seen the Coliseum, and he had also seen 
and heard of the Prince, and now he was actually to be taken to 
the palace, where, as the doctor assured him, he would no doubt 
hear such music as could only be surpassed in that other and 
better world in which the Prince would some day find his place. 

My lord the Prince lived in a stately palace in the finest part 
of Rome. Humphrey felt strangely impressed by the contrast 
between the gloom of the heavy building as it presented its dark 
exterior to the world, and the cool, many-coloured beauty of the 
court into which they entered, with its soft green plants and 
gently trickling fountains. 

The visitors of the Cardinal were crowding in. Hand- 
some heavy carriages lumbered up and let out their occupants, 
stately gentlemen and great ladies, young and old, upon whom 
Humphrey looked with no small interest as he passed amid the 
crowd on the arm of the doctor through lengthy corridors, and 
anterooms. They entered into the reception room of the Prince, 
who was standing in the midst of a circle of friends. The doctor 
made his way towards the Prince, and, bending down, kissed his 
hand, after which he introduced Humphrey as a distinguished 
Englishman, and his particular friend. 

The Prince gave Humphrey a keen quick glance from his 
dark eyes, and bowed gravely to him, saying he was glad to be 
honoured by his presence on this occasion. 

Humphrey muttered something about his delight at being 
allowed to come, and then the Prince turned away to salute some 
new guests who were entering, and Humphrey was left free to 
look about him. 

A hush came over the company as the music began. Hum- 
phrey, seated by his doctor, listened with devout attention to the 
exquisite measures of the Prince’s orchestra. The first few pieces 
were over and Humphrey was looking vaguely around him until 
the next should begin, when something like a thrill seemed to 
pass through the assembled company, and Humphrey, with all the 
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rest, looked instantly towards the end of the room from which the 
music came. 

A woman was just coming forward from a room behind, led on 
by the Prince himself. She was greeted with a wild clamour of 
applause by every person present, except Humphrey, whose head 
fell back, and who seemed incapable of doing anything but stare 
in hopeless wonder and amazement. For the woman who had 
thus made her appearance was none other than the lady of his 
dreams, the Terpsichore of that first night of strange adventure, 
the woman whose golden hair had danced before his eyes ever 
since in delightful pain of memory, and who was now standing 
before him a living reality. 

Very slightly inclining her head to her enthusiastic audience, 
Terpsichore stepped forward at once, and began to sing the words 
which Humphrey now had always in his ears, words that were 
the sweetest in the world to him. Che faro senza Eurydice? 
What shall I do without my Eurydice, where shall I go without 
my beloved? these were the words that were burning in his brain, 
borne in upon his soul in all the beauty of Gluck’s immortal music, 
and as Humphrey listened the wail of the Thracian singer entered 
his soul, and he fancied himself wandering about in the meadows 
of Asphodel, seeking out the gates of Orchus, and the home of the 
deathless shades, and weeping for a Eurydice with the red-gold hair 
and starlike eyes of his lady. 

The song came toanend. The plaint of Orpheus seemed to die 
away among the Thracian trees, and lose itself in the stretching 
meadows where the shadows wander fitfully. The loud applause 
shattered like shattering thunder the charm of Humpbhrey’s dream, 
and he awoke from it as the beautiful singer bowed slightly to her 
distinguished audience, and sat down a little way from the rest, 
near the Prince. 

Humphrey fixed his eyes with an earnest intentness upon her. 
The Prince was evidently asking her to sing again, and she was 
decidedly refusing to do so. When the entreaties of his Excel- 
lence proved unsuccessful the Prince gave a sign, and the musicians 
played again some instrumental music. But its beauty and its 
meaning were all lost to Humphrey, who could think of nothing 
but the woman seated by the Prince, and could hear nothing but 
the memoried echo of her voice as it called on Eurydice. 

When the concert was over, the Prince led the fair Terpsichore 
into another room, where the rest of the guests speedily followed, 
to eat ices and chatter over the music they had heard. A favoured 
circle stood talking to the Prince and to the singer. For a 
moment, separated from his doctor, Humphrey, drawn by an 
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irresistible impulse, advanced towards the circle. As he ap- 
proached, she looked up and saw him. But to his intense surprise, 
no glance, nor the faintest glance of recognition, came into her 
face. She looked at him steadily, as if in answer to his inquiring 
look of wonder and pain, and then slowly and indifferently turned 
her head away. Humphrey felt as if he were about to fall. He 
cast again a despairing glance upon the woman. A hand touched 
him; a voice sounded in his ear. 

‘Come away,’ said the doctor; ‘the room is warm, and you 
are not looking well. Remember your wound, my young friend, 
remember your wound,’ and he gently drew Humphrey away to an 
outer room, dim, cool, and quiet. Then, looking at the young 
man with a certain mocking seriousness, ‘ You must be careful,’ he 
said, ‘my young friend. I fear music is almost too exciting a 
pursuit for you.’ 

Humphrey felt angry with the heartless deity. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘the room was warm, and I am a little tired. I shall go home 
and rest. Don’t let| me keep you away from the music. I can 
find my way very well by myself.’ 

‘Stop,’ said the doctor, almost sternly, ‘ you forget that you 
are under my orders and must do as you are bidden, not as you 
wish. Follow me. Humphrey felt too weary to refuse, and he 
followed the doctor through corridors and passages till they came 
to a room giving on a terrace, and overlooking the Prince’s stately 
stretch of gardens. The doctor went down the stone steps of the 
terrace, and plunged into the winding alleys and boscages of the 
park, Humphrey following. After they had walked a little way 
they came to an open space with a fountain in the middle, and 
round it in a circle ran stone steps. It was such a spot as the 
mind might easily fancy peopled with the fair lords and ladies of 
the Borgian court, listening to a Bembo luting the praises of his 
lady’s golden hair. The very rustle of the silken garments 
seemed to linger somewhere upon the tender grass, and the faint 
music to echo in the plash of the fountain. The doctor bade 
Humphrey to sit down in a corner of one of the stone steps, while 
he stood before him, and tapped the square toes of his shoes with 
his long black stick, keeping time, as he hummed a tune to him- 
self and looked down curiously upon Humphrey. 

‘You must stop here till I come for you,’ said the doctor, after a 
few moments of silence. ‘I promise you, you shall not be long 
left alone. Here isa companion for you the while ’"—and the doctor 
pulled a book out of his pocket—‘ if you want other companionship 
than the sunlight, which must be a novelty to you, for I am told 
the sun never shines in England.’ 
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Humphrey smiled faintly. 
answered, as he took the book. 

‘Well, I believe you, though it seems incredible, the doctor 
replied. ‘ Farewell, for a little,’ and turning he was soon out of 
sight. When he had gone, Humphrey looked languidly at the 
book which the doctor had lent him fora companion. It wasa 
volume of Bembo’s Sonnets, the sonnets which the poet had tuned 
to the music of the Borgian voice, and in which he had tried to 
paint the colour of the Borgian hair, and the glory of the Borgian 
eyes. 

The shady place in the pleasant gardens, with its statues and 
clipped hedges, the close companionship of some weather-beaten 
busts of poets and philosophers, the soft rustle of birds and lulling 
plash of water, were fitting surroundings for the muse of Bembo. 
He was murmuring to himself some lines which struck his moody 
fancy, and was looking before him in idle contemplation. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across the page, and a voice that made 
the blood run into his cheeks, said softly, ‘Do you not know me, 
signor?’ He looked up, and lo, Terpsichore was standing before 
him, with the sunlight falling on her golden hair and parted 
smiling Jips, and on the stiff brocaded dress. She held out her 
hands to him, and Humphrey sprang up, dropping Bembo idly 
upon the grass, and caught them and kissed them passionately. 
She withdrew them laughing, and sat down upon the stone bench, 
while he stood gazing at her, almost afraid to breathe for fear of 
waking. 

‘You must have thought it strange,’ she said, ‘ that I did not 
speak to you, even now.’ Humphrey made a deprecatory gesture, 
but she shook her head. ‘Oh, yes, you thought it strange, and it 
was strange, but I had my reasons. Some people might not have 
been pleased to see me salute you there, and it might have won 
you more enemies than friends, and so forgive me.’ She once 
more held out her hand, and again Humphrey caught it and 
kissed it. She did not withdraw her hand at once, as she said 
softly, ‘ You are poetic,my Englishman. Are all your race like 
you? If so I shall be fortunate when I go to London next year 
to sing before your King and all your great princes.’ 

‘No, we are not poets, many of us,’ answered Humphrey, ‘ but 
we have true hearts, and we love beauty, and we honour genius with 
all our souls.’ 

There was a sound of footsteps, and Doctor Gonsalvo appeared, 
looking rather frightened. ‘His Excellency, he gasped, ‘I am 
afraid His Excellency is displeased—’ he had not time to say 
more. From the mouth of another alley the Prince himself made 


‘Yes, it shines sometimes,’ he 
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his appearance. His pale face was paler with anger, but he spoke 
quite quietly, letting his words drop from between his fine thin 
lips like little bits of ice. 

‘You have found a new lover, lady, and you honour my poor 
gardens with your meetings. I am flattered beyond phrase.’ 

Terpsichore made no answer whatever, but looked at him over 
the edge of her fan and laughed lightly. Haliburton turned upon 
the Prince. ‘You insult a woman, Prince, and youinsult me. No 
man ever yet insulted a woman in the presence of a Haliburton 
unpunished.’ 

The Prince made him a frigid bow. ‘One of my people,’ 
he said, ‘came near to killing you the other night, in mistake 
for some one else who, like you, came too near my Rose. 
What is to hinder me from having you killed now, before the eyes 
of your lover? You deserve it and it might amuse me.’ 

Doctor Gonsalvo made an appealing gesture. Humphrey 
placed his hand on his sword hilt; only Terpsichore spoke. 

‘I will tell you what will hinder you, she said—and her voice 
was not angry but only lightly ironical; ‘because it would 
displease me, and you dare not displease me. I am as free as 
you are, Prince; I have no fear of your power, and you know 
well enough that if ever you used me ill I could kill you with 
a light heart. But what need of killing? It is only one 
word to another princely patron of the arts and we should have 
a new Iliad in Rome for a new Helen. Prince, prince! you 
cannot command me. As for this gentleman ’—she waved her 
hand very prettily towards Humphrey—‘ he is no lover of mine, 
only a brave Englishman whom it was my good fortune to save 
from death.’ 

‘Your pardon, lady,’ said Humphrey, ‘ but I am indeed your 
true lover. Iam an English gentleman of ancient race and un- 
sullied name. If you will be my wife, give me your hand and I 
will conduct you to my home beyond the sea, and we shall see who 
will dare hinder us.’ 

He looked fiercely at the Prince, who put up his laced 
handkerchief to his lips to hide the surprised smile which he 
was unable wholly to control. As for Terpsichore, she stared 
straight at Humphrey with her great eyes rounded in honest 
surprise. 

‘You ask me to be your wife,’ she said; ‘to come with 
you to your English home.’ Then she glanced up at the Prince 
whose countenance was composed again to gravity, and laughed ; 
then she looked back upon Humphrey’s puzzled, pained face, and 
the tears came rushing into her eyes. ‘Forgive me for laughing,’ 
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she said, very softly and kindly ; ‘ believe me, I would not offend 
you, but you do not know what you ask or what you offer. I am 
a singer, only a singer, and I mean to be famous throughout the 
world. What should I be as the wife of an English gentleman in 
a quiet English home among your meadows and trees and fogs? 
Why, I should tire of it in a week, and want my applause again 
and the old triumphs which would be impossible, for I suppose the 
wife of an English gentleman could not sing upon a stage. But 
believe me, if I laughed at your offer, I liked you none the less for 
it, and indeed if things were other than they are—’ she paused for 
a moment, looking full upon him with a tender pity. ‘ Leave 
Rome when you can,’ she said ; ‘and good-bye. Your arm, Prince.’ 
She held out her hand; Humphrey kissed it, but his eyes were 
blurred with tears, and he hardly noticed the gracious bow which 
the Prince gave him as he turned and led the woman away. For 
a moment Humphrey thought he would have fallen, but he felt an 
arm within his, and Doctor Gonsalvo, who had picked up the 


neglected Bembo, led him slowly through the winding paths to the 
garden gate. 


Some years later, Humphrey Haliburton was in Paris. The 
Revolution had reached its height ; the Reign of Terror had begun. 
Humphrey was one of the many gentlemen from England and 
elsewhere who had come to the capital at the risk of their lives in 
the hope of doing something to rescue the imprisoned Queen and 
had failed in their gallant efforts. Once in Paris it was not easy 
to get out, and Haliburton might have been in great danger but 
for the early training which enabled him to pass for a Frenchman. 
One morning, as he was walking listlessly through the streets, he 
heard a great shouting and singing, the rumbling of carts and the 
noise of many footsteps: he knew what it meant well enough—a 
procession of tumbrils—a sacrifice to the holy guillotine. Shud- 
dering, he thought to turn aside, but it was too late. The crowd 
was upon him, and he was compelled, if he wished to keep his legs, 
to go with it whither it went. It went, of course, towards the 
familiar place of death, surging and shouting about the carts in 
which the victims were huddled together. As they reached the 
place and the crowd at last stood still, Humphrey, who was thrust 
close to the first tumbril, endeavoured to disengage himself from 
its hateful embraces. As he did so he looked at the figures in the 
cart abovehim. One of them was a woman, and as she rose to leave 
the cart her face was turned full in his direction, and he saw once 
more, and for the last time, the red-gold hair and wide eyes of 
Terpsichore, just as he had seen them that summer evening as 
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they shone at him over her fan in the Roman garden. She did 
not see him. She did not seem to see anything as her glance 
wandered untroubled over the flood of furious faces. Humphrey 
gave a great groan and struggled to get nearer to the cart. In 
that shrieking mass his entreaties, his execrations, were alike un- 
heard and unheeded, but he succeeded half-frenzied in coming a 
little closer to the steps of the guillotine just as she ascended. 
Then, just for a moment, he thought, but he was never sure, her 
eyes met his; if they did, there came into them no look of recog- 
nition or regret. Then the gold head stooped; a great wave of 
blood seemed to flood the sky ; the air was full of horrid cries, and 
Humphrey lost consciousness. ‘ Bah,’ said the man who dragged 
him out of the press and waited till he came to, ‘ why in the devil’s 
name do you come out to see the fun, if you haven’t the heart to 
stand it!’ 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M’CARTHY. 





Bouth and Aye. 


Youtu, with the hopeful daring 
That speaks from eager eyes, 

Impatient to be sharing 

The battle-stress, forth faring, 

With free and joyous bearing, 


Beneath fair summer skies ; 


In that bright summer morning, 
When briskly runs the blood, 
With hope the years adorning, 
What recks such youth of warning 
From grey-haired wisdom, scorning 
The threat of storm and flood ? 


Give age its rest from moiling, 
Its haven after storm ; 
Youth is the time for toiling! 
No rust our swords be spoiling ! 
Desire will brook no foiling 


When hearts beat high and warm ! 
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‘Founded on Fart.’ 


I nap written a novel which, I may say without affectation, had 
been received, alike by the public and the press, with marked 
favour. Possibly the generous reception extended to it may, in 
some measure, have been the result of my own frankness in at once 
acknowledging the source from which I had drawn my inspiration. 
Nevertheless, I am, I think, justified in saying that the book owed 
its success less to the intricacy of its plot than to the adroit 
manner in which the incidents were handled, and, above all, to the 
subtle analysis of a mind gifted beyond the common. 

The volume has been so recently in the hands of readers, and 
by them so fully discussed, that I feel a not unnatural diffidence in 
referring to it here in anything like detail. If there is one thing 
I dislike more than another, it is the thrusting of my own person- 
ality before the public. But, unfortunately, I have no option in the 
present instance: I have given a solemn pledge under circum- 
stances of peculiar gravity, and the responsibility resting on me 
until that pledge is redeemed cannot readily be over-estimated. 
I have—unwittingly, it is true—perpetrated a serious wrong 
against a fellow-creature, and the only method open to me of 
undoing the evil thus wrought is to make my recantation no less 
public than the error which renders it necessary. 

Although, therefore, I do not feel called upon to enter with 
any degree of minuteness into the particulars of my story—a task 
peculiarly distasteful to one of my modest disposition—I am 
forced to recall to the reader’s memory one or two of the leading 
events set forth in its pages. It will be remembered that in the 
preface I at once, as I have said, disarmed hostile criticism on the 
score of originality by candidly declaring the basis of my tale to 
be the account of a certain‘trial for murder, which I had unearthed 
from an old newspaper. It would, however, be unfair to my own 
share in the work did I not add that the details there given were 
of the most meagre kind—a veritable skeleton in fact, from which 
not only every vestige of flesh had long since disappeared, 
but which, during those years of sepulture, had lost a goodly 
number of its original bones; and among these many of the 
most important. To me, then, fell the task of rehabilitating 
this time-worn structure—of clothing it again, so to speak, with its 
former wrappings—and of imparting to it such vitality as might 
prove acceptable to the public of the present day. 
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The newspaper report to which I have alluded was short, and 
to many might seem prosaic. It told in concise language how 
a certain Benjamin North had been tried and convicted of the 
murder of his wife, Hypatia, which crime no doubt, although the 
fact remained unrecorded, he in due course expiated on the 
scaffold. The evidence went to show that for many years previous 
to their marriage the union of these two had been looked upon as 
probable, and that only a series of malign influences had prevented 
the consummation of their hopes at an earlier period. Their 
happiness, however, wes fated to be of brief duration. Shortly 
after the wedding, Hypatia—no longer, be it said, in the first 
bloom of her youth—developed symptoms of ill-health. The 
circumstance did not pass unobserved by her husband, in whose 
favour it was urged at the trial that no one could have displayed 
greater patience or devotion. The haunts of his earlier days were 
forsaken, and old friends saw almost nothing of their former com- 
rade. On the rare occasions which found him absent from his wife’s 
side it was apparent, moreover, that he had changed greatly. His 
manner was more serious and at times even depressed. A certain 
gloom had settled upon his face, and his very gait betrayed a mind 
anxious and harassed. 

The sudden death of his wife followed soon after. OF its 
cause there never was the smallest doubt: a day or two pre- 
viously North had purchased a quantity of arsenic with the 
ostensible purpose of giving it to his horses to improve the 
appearance of their coats.- It was clearly proved, and indeed was 
never denied, that his wife’s death had resulted from a dose of this 
very poison. ‘ 

The defence appears to have been conducted on the most 
primitive lines. A plea certainly was advanced that the woman 
had, either by accident or design, taken the arsenic herself; but 
as no evidence was adduced in support of the assertion, the man’s 
case quickly fell to the ground. Nor, from what I could gather, 
did the result cause him either surprise or uneasiness. Like the 
Greeks of old, he seemed to see in his approaching doom the hand 
of fate, from which no mortal aid could save him. 

Such then was the framework upon which I had avowedly 
built up my story, carrying eandour even so far as to give chapter 
and verse for my authority. And although it may, at first glance, 
be thought that the narrative contained little either of an extra- 
ordinary or sensational nature, to me there was much both keenly 
pathetic and dramatic in it. I conjured up the early struggles of 
these loving hearts—the long, slow years of waiting until their 
hopes at last should be crowned with fruition, In Hypatia | 
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recognised a woman of a trusting and loyal disposition; in Northa 
man of lofty, if somewhat self-contained, character. And towards 
these two, just as the cup of happiness was raised to their lips, the 
hand of death was seen to stretch forth, and the inevitable end to 
approach. That North was convinced of his wife’s near dissolution 
I had no doubt, and that he felt the coming separation even more 
acutely than herself was no less clear to me. And so he had taken 
his determination. If they might no longer live together, death 
at least should not part them. Imbued with this resolve, he had 
purchased the poison, intending to make away with both his wife 
and himself. But, after administering her portion, his nerve 
had failed him ; and before he could summon up courage sufficient 
to complete his purpose, justice was on his track. Nevertheless, 
when his fate came, he met it calmly and heroically, conscious that 
if he had sinned in act he was at least innocent in intention. 

The character of the man had grown upon me with wonderful 
vividness, and I had taken the greatest pains to portray the motives 
by which he had been animated. The success of the book may be 
accepted as some indication that my efforts were not wholly in vain. 

Some few weeks after its publication I was sitting one evening 
alone in my study. It was close upon midnight, and I had already 
been writing for several hours, as it was necessary that the work 
I had in hand should be finished by a specified time, and I was 
anxious to keep faith. Just at that moment I found myself 
brought to a stop by the want of certain data, which I remem- 
bered were to be found in one of my reference-books. Being 
desirous to complete the article before retiring for the night, I 
accordingly laid aside my pen, and proceeded downstairs in pursuit 
of the volume in question. 

A few minutes’ search sufficed to provide me with what I 
required, and, taking the book in my hand, I returned once more to 
my work. Entering the room hastily, it was not until I reached 
my place at the table that I noticed the chair opposite to me to 
be occupied. 

I must confess to considerable surprise and even some little 
alarm at the apparition of a stranger in my house With the 
exception of the servants I live alone, and certainly I had no re- 
collection of having invited anyone of this gentleman’s appearance 
to call on me at so unseemly an hour as midnight. Besides, how 

had he contrived to enter without making himself heard ? 

‘ Good evening, sir,’ he said with a strong provincial accent, as 
I took my seat. 

‘Good evening,’ I replied, not very cordially, perhaps; but 
under the circumstances an absence of warmth might be excused 
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‘I fear, however,’ I continued, ‘I have not the advantage of 
knowing whom I am addressing.’ 

As I spoke I made a hasty survey of the stranger in the hope 
of recalling the occasion on which we had met before. But 
my efforts were vain. His features seemed wholly unknown 
to me. 

These, it may be observed, were sufficiently remarkable to leave 
a lasting impression upon a memory less retentive than my own. 
But what struck me most forcibly in this first examination was the 
old-fashioned air of the man; an impression, by the way, consider- 
ably heightened by his style of costume, which appeared to be 
modelled upon a pattern fashionable in the early years of this 
century, but curiously out of keeping with the present-day 
furniture of my room. Two other points in particular attracted 
my attention: the first, that he was a very small man—so small, 
indeed, that as he sat on a not inordinately high chair, his feet 
did not even touch the ground, but hung suspended in mid-air, 
oscillating backwards and forwards like a pair of pendulums; the 
other, that his face was exceedingly red and chubby. There was, 
moreover, a good-natured twinkle about his eyes which imme- 
diately suggested to the observer a power of appreciating a joke, if 
not of too subtle an order, quite equal to the average. 

Although I myself was unconscious of having given utterance 
to anything particularly humorous, he seemed to draw from my 
reply a considerable fund of amusement, for it set him laughing 
somewhat boisterously. ‘And yet,’ he answered, ‘ there’s nobody 
living knows—or thinks he knows—more about me and my doings 
than yourself,’ 

‘You must be labouring under some mistake,’ I rejoined 
gravely. ‘ Unless my memory greatly deceives me, we have never 
met before to-night, so that it is impossible I should be acquainted 
with your history.’ 

‘That’s precisely what I’ve come to complain about,’ said the 
little man, turning a shade redder, and with a touch of irritation 
in his voice; ‘you admit you have never seen me before—know 
nothing of my thoughts, actions, manners, or tastes, and yet, 
forsooth, you coolly constitute yourself my biographer! ’ 

* Your—your—what ?’ I queried. 

‘My biographer,’ replied the stranger. ‘My name, sir, is 
North—Benjamin North—and I’ve taken some little trouble, let 
me tell you, to come here to-night, that I may have the satisfaction 
of a personal explanation with the gentleman who has been good 
enough to write my life.’ 


I sat back in my chair speechless, overcome with the variety of 
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emotions which crowded upon me. But what perhaps oppressed me 
more than any, was the thought that I had been basely tricked and 
deceived. This Benjamin North—this red-faced, commonplace, 
fat little person, the prototype of that high-souled and gentle man 
whose career I had traced with so loving a hand! It was impossible ; 
or if it were indeed true, then I had been deeply wronged: robbed 
of what is dearest to the writer’s heart—a noble ideal. 

‘I thought I should surprise you,’ he resumed, ‘and I’m 
pleased to find that you have at least the grace to be silent. But 
don’t suppose I’ve come all the way from the other world simply to 
taunt you. No, sir, in so acting I had a definite object in view— 
an object, moreover, I intend shall be accomplished before I return.’ 
He paused here a moment, whether from excitement or want of 
breath I was unable to determine, but quickly continued in an 
impressive tone contrasting ludicrously with his appearance: ‘ You 
sir, have done me a serious injury.’ 

As he said these words I felt inclined to break into a hysterical 
laugh at the absurdity of the accusation, but with a strong effort 
I controlled myself. ‘I do not,’ I observed, ‘ quite understand 
what grounds you have for complaint.’ 

No sooner had I spoken than I would have given much to 
recall the sentence. The effect upon Mr. North was so decided 
as to cause me serious alarm. His face became purple, and I 
feared every instant to see him roll off his seat in a fit of apoplexy. 
The horrible thought forced itself upon me: what if I were left 
with the corpse of a ghost upon my hands? Fortunately, how- 
ever, I was to be spared that calamity, for, recovering himself, he 
again addressed me, this time almost savagely :— 

*“ Grounds for complaint!”’ he echoed. ‘ Why, sir, putting 
aside all question as to facts, regarding which, by the way, you’re 
about as far wrong as a man can be, where, may I ask, did you find 
authority for the character you have given me?’ 

The question certainly non-plussed me not a little. ‘I—I 
must allow,’ I answered, ‘I drew that from my imagination.’ 

‘«“ Tmagination !”’ he replied in an accent of the most profound 
contempt. ‘Exactly; you novel-writers seem to fancy that the 
moment you have uttered the shibboleth “ Imagination ” the last 
word has been said. It never occurred to you, I suppose, to think 
what my feelings might be on the subject ?’ 

‘I confess, I returned somewhat humbly, ‘I had not given 
that point the consideration it doubtless deserved. You must 
remember, however,’ I added in extenuation, ‘that you had been 
dead some seventy years. Moreover,I took the precaution of 
changing your name.’ 
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‘ That’s good,’ retorted the little man, swinging his lege to and 
fro with additional force. ‘ Really you are too considerate. And 
such a disguise too! Nobody, of course, could possibly recognise 
Benjamin North under the pseudonym of Benjamin South.’ 

‘The two names are at least as far apart as the poles,’ I 
suggested with a vacuous smile, vaguely hoping to turn the matter 
into a humorous channel. 

‘ Egad ! you’ve a pretty wit, he answered, ‘a most excellent 
wit.’ Then waxing warmer—‘ Damme, sir! I’ve known a man run 
through the body for a worse joke.’ 

I hastened to express my satisfaction that the quality of mine 
was not such as to call down upon me a similar fate. But I spoke 
to regardless ears, for, paying no heed to my interruption, Mr. 
North again proceeded to the attack :— 

‘Come, sir, let’s have a look at this precious book of yours. 
You’ve a copy under your hand, I see. There are one or two 
passages I'd like to have the pleasure of hearing you repeat aloud. 
Suppose we begin with page twenty-nine!’ 

The consternation visible upon my face at this proposal brought 
back my interlocutor to a pleasanter sense of things, and a look of 
marked content settled upon his features as he said, with a grim 
chuckle : ‘ It isn’t every day an author has the privilege of declaim- 
ing his own productions to so appreciative an audience.’ 

Recognising the futility of resistance, I took up the volume 
and opened it at the point indicated. As I read, the words 
seemed to take a new and unnatural meaning, and I could hardly 
realise that they were the same which, an hour ago, had appeared 
to me so full of power and descriptive insight. 

‘The laws which regulate Nature and Humanity,”’ I began in 
a hard, spasmodic voice, ‘“ while working towards the same ends, 
have each their different methods of attaining results. With the 
former the thing that is precious is too often hidden beneath a 
valueless husk; with the latter seldom or never. So it was in 
Benjamin South’s case. The noble soul within was adumbrated 
by the lofty expression of his face; the unconscious yearnings of a 
higher nature were traced upon every line of his features. Tall and 
meagre, almost to emaciation, his very person indicated a dis- 
regard of all sensual pleasures which, it was manifest, swept past 
shame-stricken and abashed, leaving him pure and unsullied as the 
soft white light of the crescent moon.” ’ 

‘Its a little mixed,’ said my listener, with a grin of malignant 
pleasure, ‘ but it describes me to the life. And your elocutionary 
style brings out the points with such vividness, that you really must 
allow me to congratulate you upon it. Pray continue, _ , for, 
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next to epitaphs on gravestones, it’s the most entertaining reading 
I’ve met with for a long time.’ 

Unwilling as I felt, there was nothing for it but to do as he 
requested. 

‘ “« He was gifted,” ’I proceeded, ‘ “ with a mind of a singularly 
analytical and introspective type, possessed, too, of an unequalled 
faculty of projecting itself into the future, and of bringing back 
thence much that would have proved elusive to a nature less 
liberally endowed. The potentiality of his presence was apparent 
under any circumstances ; it dominated all with whom he came in 
contact, and may perhaps be best described by the word electrical. 
It will not, however, surprise anyone that a mind so purely 
subjective in its action should have had its weak point, and it 
must be admitted that synthetically South’s was a comparative 
failure. .The creative faculty had been in a great measure denied 
to him, and herein he fell short of greatness. But in saying so 
much I do no more than allow that he was one of those who only 
just miss attaining the heights upon which men of the noblest 
genius and power of expression have walked and lived.” ’ 

‘Thank you!’ said my guest, whose face during the recital of 
the preceding had gradually become overcast and troubled. ‘I 
think I won’t ask you to go on. It’s very fine, no doubt, but I’m 
afraid I don’t quite grasp the meaning. Besides, it makes me 
sleepy, and I’ve one or two matters to set right before I leave.’ 

I laid aside the book with a sigh of relief. For the first time 
in my life I had found its pages dull. 

Mr. North’s next remark surprised me not a little: ‘ You're 
not married, of course ?’ he said. 

‘No, I answered, ‘ but why “of course ” ?’ 

‘Then,’ he continued, disregarding my question, ‘ in describing 
the relations existing between my wife and myself you drew, I 
presume, upon your imagination again ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied with some enthusiasm, ‘I pictured to myself 
the indissoluble union of two souls, bound together by no earthly 
tie, but merged the one into the other by the sublime alchemy of 
a divine hand.’ 

‘Thank you!’ he said drily. ‘When I want extracts I'll 
refer to the book itself. You certainly have a pretty powerful 
imagination.’ 

I looked down, colouring a little at the direct compliment. 

‘You hadn’t the pleasure of knowing Hippy, I think?’ he asked 

‘“ Hippy ?”’ I repeated interrogatively. 

‘I mean, the late Mrs. North?’ 

‘No,’ I replied. 
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‘ Ah!’ he went on in a dreamy way, ‘ you missed a great treat.’ 
Then, rousing himself, he leaned forward in his chair, holding the 
arms firmly so as to prevent himself from falling, and in a hoarse 
whisper addressed me: ‘ If ever there was a shrew and a termagant 
born into this world, it was my wife.’ 

- The intensity with which the words were spoken bore evidence 
to their truth. If other proof had been wanted, it would have been 
found in the expression of hatred and fear apparent on the speaker’s 
face. 

To me the shock, although painful, was not altogether un- 
expected. Already one illusion had been swept away, and now I 
could bear with a certain degree of calmness the loss of the second. 

‘ My dear sir,’ I said, ‘I beg that you will not excite yourself. 
I think I begin to understand the object of your coming here to- 
night. Let me assure you that any statement you may desire to 
make will be not only impartially judged by me but treated as 
wholly private.’ 

‘Private!’ he interrupted with an angry wave of his hand. 
‘ Egad, sir, the greater the publicity the better I’ll be pleased. 
You don’t suppose I came here merely to set myself right with you ?’ 

I thought it prudent to pass over in silence the slur implied 
by his words. ‘If I have injured you in any way,’ I said with 
chilling courtesy, ‘I am prepared to do whatever lies in my power 
to place the matter upon its rightful basis.’ 

My assurance appeared to give Mr. North profound satisfaction. 
He sat back in his place once more, and after a little preliminary 
cough began to speak. 

* That’s all Task for,’ he said, ‘and when I’ve told you the real 
facts of the case I shall expect you to make them as widely known 
as the imaginary details contained in that volume.’ 

‘It’s very disappointing for you, I admit,’ he went on, settling 
down to his story, ‘ but truth compels me to say that I never was 
anything but a very ordinary happy-go-lucky sort of a mortal. I 
don’t quite understand what is meant by “ projecting oneself into 
the future,” but in my case the nearest approach to the process, I 
take it, was when my father threatened to kick me into the middle 
of next week on account of some youthful escapade. As to the 
other complimentary things you have been good enough to say of 
me, I’m sorry to confess they’re quite beyond my comprehension. 

‘I was always a bit of a harum-scarum fellow; but I never 
wanted for friends. And these were the days, let me tell you, sir, 
when a man didn’t shrink from his second, or even his third, bottle of 
wine ; and when the nights were all too short for the fun and frolic 
we sought to crowd into them. Perhaps we weren’t so liberally 
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gifted with imaginations asthe present generation ; but, by gad, 
sir! we were ready enough to back up our opinions with solid facts 
if required. 

‘ I was barely thirty when my father died, leaving me a snuggish 
bit of property. It didn’t represent a fortune of course, but the 
income yielded by it was sufficient for all my wants and a few 
luxuries over aud above. Alas! my seeming good fortune was to 
prove the cause of my ruin, for from the day on which Hypatia 
learned the news of my altered circumstances she made up her 
mind that I should be her husband.’ 

At this point his voice sank to a deep and impressive tone :—- 

‘For ten long years she gave me no peace, following me from 
place to place with the tenacity of a bloodhound. From the 
beginning I knew that there was no hope for me, but I died hard. 
I racked my brain for excuses. I threw obstacle after obstacle in 
her way, yet all to no purpose. It was only a question of time, 
and she knew it. The moment at last came when I could struggle 
no longer, but found myself forced to yield up my freedom at the 
altar of our village church. 

‘Then began for me a life of unutterable misery. The late 
Mrs. North was a woman of noble proportions, while, as you have 
possibly observed, I am not myself a Hercules. When, therefore, 
as was her wont, she placed her back against the door protesting 
that I should no longer visit my old haunts and cronies, I could 
not but recognise how vain was the power of prayer to move her 
from the position. 

‘I became depressed and moody. All my former buoyancy 
deserted me; and when bychance I encountered an old acquaintance, 
I shrank away from his presence out of pure shame. 

‘ Two years passed and my wife fell ill. What the disease was 
can be of no interest to you, but by the village doctor it was pro- 
nounced to be deadly. It was my sad duty,’ continued the speaker 
with a curiously comic glance at myself, ‘ to communicate to her 
the terrible intelligence. 

‘The habit of obedience had by this time become so engrained 
in my nature that I did not even dare to take advantage of her 
helplessness, but remained constantly at her side. Upon this, 
indeed, she insisted ; and as her malady did not confine her to bed I 
acquiesced in her wishes with my usual alacrity. 

‘ As the end drew near she became imbued with a most unjust 
suspicion that her death would not be unwelcome tome. I cannot 
tell you, sir,’ said the little man with a break in his voice and 
making believe to wipe away a tear, ‘how deeply this delusion 
pained me. 
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‘And now, sir, what do you think the inhuman monster did? 
You are aware that I had purchased the arsenic to give to the 
horses. Impressed by the idea I have mentioned, and determined 
that I should not be left to rejoice in my new-found liberty, she 
resolved upon poisoning herself, well knowing how fatal to myself 
the consequences must prove. And, being a woman largely gifted 
with the courage of her convictions, she actually did it, 

Exhausted by the narration of his wrongs, Mr. North paused 
here. For my own part I hardly knew what to think of so extra- 
ordinary a story. In a moment or two, however, he resumed :— 

‘ That, sir, is the truth. Now are you convinced of the wrong 
you have done to me?’ 

‘Yes,’ I admitted ; ‘ your version certainly throws a new !" ~.t 
upon the incidents.’ 

‘ Be assured it is the correct one, and accordingly, sir, I cleir. 
the fulfilment of your promise, and ask that you will clear my 
character from the tissue of falsehood—don’t be offended, sir, for 
it 7s a tissue of falsehood—with which your imagination has inter- 
woven it.’ 

‘You mean,’ I answered somewhat reluctantly, ‘that I shall 
place before the public the particulars you have just communi- 
cated ?’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

I sighed as I thought of my lost ideal; but I had pledged my 
word. ‘As you will, I replied. ‘I promise.’ 

‘Good!’ he rejoined. Then suddenly changing the subject, 
*‘ By the way, have you ever noticed the peculiar conformation of 
that bust above your head ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, looking in the direction indicated ; ‘I don’t 
know that I have. Perhaps,’ I suggested, turning again towards 
him, ‘ it is the effect of. j 

I stopped. The chair before me was empty. 
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I caN never remember the time when I was not in love with Rita 
Ogilvie: we had played together as children and had met con- 
stantly as young people; Rita was always my divinity. As a boy 
I had taken her part and fought her battles; as a youth I was 
ready to lay down my life for her. We lived almost side by side 
in a small provincial town in Scotland; her father—a broken-down 
laird who had let his paternal acres to a rich manufacturer; mine 
—the somewhat strait-laced minister of the Presbyterian Church. 
Her parents were as proud as they were poor, and would, I was well 
aware, scornfully reject me as a son-in-law. And indeed I had no 
right to ask such a thing: I was nothing but a wretchedly-paid 
junior clerk in one of the Government offices. 

Yet I could not help loving Rita and sighing for the impossible. 
She was very beautiful, and every young man for miles round was 
flattered when she smiled upon him. As for me, my position was 
different ; she treated me as an old playmate. Sometimes I was 
proud of the distinction, sometimes I resented the almost brotherly 
rdle; yet anything was preferable to neglect. 

I spent all my small salary in rushing down to my native place 
for every holiday, however short it might be; spending my nights 
travelling backwards and forwards in order to enjoy an hour or two 
with Rita. She knew it, and scolded me for my extravagance ; 
but for such scoldings as she gave me, I would gladly have walked 
the whole distance barefoot, had it been necessary. 

And yet—and yet—I never could be certain of her feelings 
towards me. She never betrayed herself, she never gave me any- 
thing to take hold of, as it were. I was pretty sure that she liked 
me, but as to returning my love—ah, that was a different matter! 
She was friendly, coy, haughty, alluring, by turns; in short, every 
succeeding mood was the one you least expected, and yet it seemed 
to be the one which suited her best. Every time I left her I was 
more hopelessly in love with her than ever, but also more fearful 
of staking all my happiness on a word. The uncertainty was bad 
enough, what would the certainty of failure be? I dared not risk 
it. ‘Lhe mere possibility of such a thing made me feel a coward. 
And yet in some things I was brave enough, at least so people 
said. Rita, too, thought me courageous because when once—but 


T need not go into al] that ; I was a young fellow, and rash, Yes, 
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I was young, though it was only three years ago and my hair is 
quite grey, as you see—but I am not so old as you would think. 
To go back to Rita. 

There were many others whom she treated in the same way, 
good, honest young fellows, who adored her, but who never got any 
further than I did, though certainly they had a better chance of 
success, as far as worldly goods were concerned. Sometimes, when 
by chance Rita was alone with me, her manner was so soft and 
kind that I began to hope; but even then the cruel doubt always 
tortured me, was she as kind to others when left alone with them? 
At other times she treated them all alike; teasing, petting, 
tyrannising, and twisting them round her little finger. 

But there was one exception. A distant relative of her father’s, 
a dark, morose-looking man, David Durrant by name, seemed to be 
upon a different footing. Rita had not so many moods for him. 
She was always more quiet when he was present: either so sweet 
and gentle that it seemed almost like resignation, or so sad and 
silent that it seemed almost like despair. 

I hated the man; so did we all. He came from nobody knew 
where, and spoilt all our pleasure. Still, I could not think Rita 
loved him, though certainly Mr. Durrant often took upon himself 
the privileges of a favoured suitor. Love could surely never in- 
duce such despondency as she sometimes showed. For there was 
no doubt of her parents’ consent. It was patent to all the world 
that old Ogilvie was feverishly anxious his daughter should marry 
the gloomy stranger. 

Matters went on in this way for months. Mr. Durrant came 
constantly on short visits and Jeft again without anything definite 
being announced. Every time I ran down from London I found 
my Rita looking paler and sadder. At last I could stand it no 
longer. Whatever might be the result, I determined to open my 
heart to her. My holiday was late that year. Being a junior, I 
had to take the leavings of my superiors, and to be thankful for 
what I could get. The weather was cold and dreary, and every- 
thing seemed depressing. I waited days and days, hanging about 
the house and garden, hoping to come upon Rita alone. But I 
never saw her without her parents or David Durrant, who had just 
come to stay with them again. 

Then came a rumour that she was ill; nothing serious, but that 
she was out of sorts, and that old Ogilvie was going to take her 
away for change of air. Directly I heard it, I foreboded some 
misfortune. I rushed to the doctor and implored him to tell me 
the truth about her. He pooh-poohed my anxiety. 

‘Be off with ye, Archie Stirling, the bonnie bairn is just 
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nairvous; nae mair than that. What would the laird say to ye, 
if he caught ye creepin’ round here on sic an errand as yon?’ 

And I could get no more out of him. 

But why should Rita be nervous? The old man evidently 
knew more than the rest of the world. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, but the pleasant 
change gave me no joy. I was consumed with anxiety about Rita. 
My head was full of the wildest fancies. I had not slept all night 
for dread and apprehension of what was the matter with her. I 
imagined all sorts of horrors, and pictured David Durrant as the 
author of all. 

I stationed myself at our window, which looked into the High 
Street, hoping every moment to see my Rita’s sweet face. But in 
vain. The others came and went—dull, uninteresting figures—but 
the one I longed to see never appeared all the morning. 

After an early dinner, I sauntered into the garden. I was just 
in time as I turned the corner of the house to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogilvie, accompanied by Mr. Durrant, pass our front gate. Rita 
was at home alone! The other children were there, of course, but 
they didn’t count; the old people were out of the way! 

I did not saunter after that. I ran quickly down to a place 
where I could see into our neighbour’s garden. The High Street 
curved, and though the houses were close enough, the gardens were 
separated by meadows. A tiny stream ran at the bottom of ours; 
this was crossed by a plank, standing on that (which was not easy, 
as the wood was rotten and very shaky), you could see a corner 
of the Ogilvies’ lawn. Rita knew this, and would sometimes wave 
to me from there. 

Here I stood and watched, my heart beating in my ears like 
the dull thud of a drum. 

Yes! at last—at last she comes, my sweet love, all alone and 
looking towards our house. 

It was but a moment, and I had crossed the fields which lay 
between us, and had jumped the low hedge which bounded her 
garden, and stood by my poor, pale Rita. 

In spite of her sadness, in spite of the mystery and uncertainty 
which surrounded us, a feeling of delight stole into my heart. 
For I began to hope my darling loved me. She had turned so 
eagerly to meet me, and had stretched out her dear hands so 
appealingly to mine, while the eyes, misty with tears, had bright- 
ened at my coming. Still, I feared to startle her if I spoke of 
my love, so I said very gently: 

‘What is it, dearest Rita? Are you ill? Can I help you in 
any way?’ 
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She looked all round like a frightened deer before she answered. 
‘They are going to take me to Inverlochie to-morrow, and I am 
to marry Mr. Durrant, so I—so I—’ here the colour rushed over 
her face and neck as she faltered out, ‘so I wished to say good-bye 
to you, Archie.’ 

My heart sank like lead; all delight was crushed out of it. 

‘Oh, Rita, I began imploringly, ‘don’t say such a thing as 
that! surely you do not care for Mr. Durrant.’ She shook her head. 
I drew closer, and was going to put my arm around her, with an 
instinctive longing to protect and comfort her, but she retreated 
a little, and I went on: 

‘But why should you marry a man you do not love?’ 

‘ Love!’ she burst out passionately,‘ I hate him! I am afraid 
of him. Oh, Archie, I must tell you all about it. I have known 
it for months, but my tongue was tied. I have longed to tell 
you, but I have never dared, they are all so angry if I say a word 
about family matters. You know David Durrant is a kind of 
relation—some third or fourth cousin—well, poor papa was trustee 
for his property. He was well off then, I believe, but you know 
how unfortunate he has been. We kept on getting poorer and 
poorer, and he—poor papa—he lost David’s money as well as ours. 
He owes him 7,000/., and he will never, never be able to pay it. 
David always liked me, but he was so cross and gloomy that I 
did not care for him, and told him so. When he came of age he 
found out all about the money, and was very angry; but he pro- 
mised to give poor papa time, and to say nothing about it if I 
would marry him.’ ; 

‘The scoundrel! But why should you be sacrificed? Your 
father will surely 4 

‘Oh, Archie, I must, I must! Think of the disgrace, if it all 
came into court! And David would do that. Ah, I know him 
well, He would be glad to punish father. Oh, Archie, he is 
cruel. He is more anxious to marry me now he knows that I 
hate him. It is his revenge, for poor papa is so unhappy to see 
me, and so afraid of exposure, that he doesn’t know which way to 
turn. I am afraid the anxiety will kill him. And David is 
pleased to see it. He gloats over our distress. I know he does! 
And yet, when he comes, we have to be polite, and smile as if 
nothing were the matter, for fear of offending him, and tempting 
him to disgrace us.’ 

‘ How long has this gone on?’ 

‘Nearly two years. He is only just twenty-three, though he 
looks so much older. He asked me to marry him before he came 
of age, but I laughed at the idea then. It is no Jaughing matter 
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now. When the parents heard I had refused him they were very 
angry, even mother was vexed with me. I did not know why in 
those days, but now I do, and there is no hope—none.’ 

Yet even while my dear love said the words I knew she was 
clinging to me as a drowning man to a straw, and that in her 
despair she still prayed to me for succour. But what could I do— 
a poor clerk with nothing of a salary, so tospeak? Still, desperate 
cases need desperate remedies. 

‘My own darling Rita,’ I said, putting my arms around her 
now in good earnest and drawing her close to me, ‘ you know I 
have loved you for years; will you trust yourself to me? will you 
marry me instead of David Durrant ?’ 

Every vein in my body was throbbing and tingling. It was 
such a great question, you see, and I had loved her so long. But 
one glauce of her sweet eyes quieted and reassured me. It was 
such a trusting glance, that the fire in mine died down, and all 
my heart seemed full of reverence and high resolve. It is only 
three years ago, and I was young then, as I say (for all I look so 
old)—and youth and love will have a brief spell. When I look 
back on that eventful meeting, it is not the plans we discussed, 
nor the arrangements we finally made, that recur to my mind, 
but the moment I first saw the love-light in her eyes, and felt 
her lips touch mine. That second is burnt into my memory 
for ever, as a -flash of lightning leaves its mark upon a tree for 
all the rest of time. To think of all my Rita’s changing moods 
resolving themselves at last into this! Nothing seemed too 
daring or too difficult in order to rescue her from that black- 
hearted David. 

And then I saw how unreservedly my darling trusted me. 
She made no opposition to anything I suggested, though I felt 
I was making bold claims upon her. She put herself into my 
hands to do exactly as I told her. The only chance of escape that 
I could see was to run away and get married as soon as we could. 
Then, and not till then, would it be impossible for David Durrant 
to seize her from me. 

The strange thing was that, though she made no objection to 
this, if she decided to marry me, she kept going back incessantly 
to her first idea of marrying Mr. Durrant for her father’s sake. 
The name of an elopement did not scare her, but the thought of 
disgrace for her family did. So, in spite of my love for her—in 
spite of her love for me (which she had owned, God bless her!)— 
in spite of everything, she kept on saying she must keep to her 
word. 

‘Oh, Archie!’ she moaned, ‘think of poor papa!’ 
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I did think of him, but Mr. Ogilvie was not poor papa to me, 
He was a wicked old curmudgeon, as proud as he was poor, and 
as hardhearted as he was proud, sacrificing this young creature, 
full of love and life, to a morose, revengeful man—and what for ? 
Simply to save himself from exposure—well-merited exposure 
too! 

Poor papa, indeed ! 

But I could not say this to my darling, who clung to me and 
yet repulsed me, who confessed her love for me and yet declared 
she must marry another. I scarcely know what Isaid. I implored— 
I reasoned—I almost scolded. I showed her the grievous wrong 
she would be doing to herself—to me; but positively what con- 
vinced her at last was the idea of the grievous wrong it would be 
to David Durrant! She was willing enough to sacrifice herself, to 
sacrifice me as part of herself; but she hesitated to sacrifice the 
man she loathed! When I convinced her she would be doing that, 
my dear love gave way... . 

We had very little time to arrange matters, but at Inverlochie 
I was sure she would be left more at liberty, as she was quite a 
stranger there, and no lovers would be supposed to be hovering 
about. I had determined to start that evening, for I had a scheme 
in my head which I thought would make matters safer, and which 
must be arranged there; so I should be in Inverlochie before the 
Ogilvies arrived. I asked her to meet me, if possible, in the ruins 
of Inverlochie Cathedral at five o’clock, and then I would manage 
the rest. She promised, and we parted. 

What my darling felt during that intervening time I cannot 
tell, but I was in a fever of exultation and anxiety: exultation that 
the dream of my life was about to be realised, and anxiety lest 
David Durrant should in some unforeseen way discover all. I told 
my father that I had received a peremptory recall to London, and 
that I must leave immediately. The worthy man accepted my 
statement as gospel and hurried my departure. He had the 
provincial awe of anything connected with London. 

I arrived at Inverlochie before daybreak, and on leaving the 
station, which is a little out of the town, I turned aside from the 
road which led to the streets and principal thoroughfares, and 
went down a lane which led to the Cathedral ruins. In that 
neighbourhood I possessed a singular acquaintance. She was a 
deformed old body, commonly called Crookit Elspeth, a wise 
woman who was feared as a witch by all the country-side. In my 
boyhood I had been able to do her a kindness, and the weird old 
creature had never forgotten it. I knew that servant-girls con- 
sulted her in their choice of husbands, and, more than that, I knew 
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that clandestine marriages had taken place under her auspices, 
which had subsequently been pronounced binding. In fact, 
‘Crookit Elspeth’ was as much sought after in her way as the 
blacksmith of Gretna Green was years ago. She had a certain 
ceremonial of her own, and she entered the wedding in a large book 
duly lined and divided for the purpose. It was, in fact, a register, 
no doubt stolen from some parish church, but there was nothing by 
which to prove the theft or to trace the property, so Elspeth kept 
her treasure and used it for her own purposes. Rita had heard of 
the woman, and half believed in her occult powers. I thought 
that if we could go through some sort of ceremony before starting 
off together, it would make it more difficult for her parents to 
claim her, and also ease her own scruples, if she had any. I had 
a long interview therefore with Elspeth, and arranged everything 
to our mutual satisfaction. Then I went into the town. 

It was still early, but before I had my breakfast I found out a 
pawnshop, and there all the jewellery I possessed—which was un- 
fortunately very little—was turned into money. I kept enough 
for our travelling expenses (how the word made my heart beat !), 
and then I bought some wraps, a fur cloak and rug for Rita. As 
soon as people began to be. about in the streets I took myself off, 


fearing to run against the Ogilvies or some chance acquaintance. 


The hours passed slowly. I was very anxious. Would my 
darling be able to come to the trysting-place? So much depended 
on her judgment. Any delay would be better than running too 
great a risk, for discovery would be fatal. How was she to decide 
all this, poor child? Yet I did not see what else I could have 
done. 

I paced up and down the gloomy ruins, my feet entangled in 
briars or stumbling over broken tombstones, my mind a prey to 
innumerable apprehensions. The twilight stole over everything. 
It was nearly five o’clock. The lane leading to the ruins was dark 
and lonely, perhaps my poor little darling would be afraid. There 
was no moon, and a fine, cold rain was beginning to fall; how 
would she bear all these discomforts, and she so delicate ? 

At last I could stand it no longer, but went to meet her the 
way she must come. I was nervous lest even then we should mis; 
one another, and felt the wisest course would be to wait under the 
ruined gateway I had specified; but the thought of my poor little 
girl, so tender and so timid, coming out alone at nightfall to such 
a desolate spot, quite wrung my heart. 

So I set off down the lane. I had not gone far when I heard 
her step—the step that I could distinguish among a thousand— 
the step whose lightest footfall had for years given me a thrill of 
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delight whenever I had caught the sound of it—the step of those 
small feet that must be tired with walking so far. I ran forward 
and caught her in my arms. ‘ My sweet, my sweet, how good 
you are to me! I have grieved so to think of your lonely walk. 
Have you not been afraid ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she whispered hurriedly. ‘ Oh, Archie, let us be quick, 
I was allowed to go out with Tom ’ (he was her young brother), ¢ but 
I left him in ashop. — I said I was tired, and would gohome. He 
wiil be back in half-an-hour or less, and then they will miss 
me.’ 

I stooped and took her in my arms without a word. She made 
no resistance, either by word or movement. I carried her as 
quickly as I could to Elspeth’s hovel. I was full of misgivings ; 
our time was so short. If we missed the night express to London 
I had no plan ready. 

There was no light visible from the wretched little cabin, so we 
almost fell upon the door, and when it burst open, the smoke of the 
damp peat choked and blinded us. 

‘ Crookit Elspeth ’ was ready, and proceeded at once to business. 
She led us in front of a broken stone cross, which she must have 
found among the ruins. By the side was a table hardly strong 
enough to bear the enormous book upon it. That was the famous 
register, heavy with metal clasps and corners. On a stool near by 
was a guttering candle in an old ginger-beer bottle, and a stone 
inkstand with a pen stuck in it. 

A man, said to be her son, but who looked nearly asold as she 
did, touched his forehead as we came near to him. He was to be 
our witness. 

‘Archie Stirling,’ began Elspeth in a quavering voice which 
she tried to make solemn, ‘ is this the girl ye’re wishing to marry ?’ 

‘Yes, Elspeth.’ 

‘ And are ye willing, honey?’ she said more softly to Rita. 

My darling bowed her head. She was trembling from head to 
foot with cold and nervousness. 

‘Then kneel down.’ 

We knelt down before the stone cross, while we repeated after 
the strange old woman a declaration that we took one another for 
man and wife, and I slipped a wedding-ring on Rita’s finger. We 
then signed our names in the register. Suddenly, to our surprise, 
a figure emerged from the darkness and seized the pen as Elspeth’s 
son was about to sign it. 

So great was my dread of David Durrant that I almost expected 
to see his hateful features, though I was sure Elspeth would not 
have betrayed me; but it was merely my cabman, a young Irishman, 
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who was waiting to take us to the station, and who had been 
recommended by Elspeth as perfectly trustworthy in such a case. 

‘Sure I guessed your business,’ he said, showing all his white 
teeth, ‘and it’s meself that ‘ll be a raal witness, if ever ye require 
one, to say I signed your marriage lines. Good luck to ye and 
the pretty young lady.’ 

I accepted Pat’s signature with gratitude, only too pleased to 
have another well-wisher, but I put still greater reverence into my 
manner to Rita, lest my dear love should be pained by the fami- 
liarity of the young Irishman. 

‘ Wait a bit, my bonnie bairns,’ said Elspeth, ‘ ye shall hae your 
lines as well;’ and she hastily prepared our certificate, which I put 
into my waistcoat pocket. It might or might not be waste paper, 
but I did all this to ease my darling’s mind. I don’t think I need 
have troubled. She felt safe with me, and only longed to get 
away from David Durrant’s fury and the reproaches of her parents, 
poor papa’s especially. 

We were soon at the station; the distance was not much, and 
Pat drove with a will. I had already taken our tickets, and we had 
no luggage for the van. My small portmanteau and our wraps we 
took in the carriage with us. 

I had bought—not exactly all I could think of, but all I 
could afford—for my wife's comfort (that word was ever on my 
lips), and I wrapped her up as warmly as I could, and forced her to 
take some whisky to keep her from catching cold. Then we sat 
still and longed for the train to start. An obtrusive gas-lamp 
poured a glare into our carriage, and every official who passed and 
peered in at our window gave me a fresh spasm of terror. The 
waiting at the ruins was bad enough, but this was worse. Rita 
said nothing, but her pale cheeks and quivering lips gave evidence 
of the agony of apprehension she felt. The train was timed to 
start at 5.30, but it was 5.35 before we steamed slowly out of the 
station. Some trifling delay had occurred, which could easily be 
made up, as far as the engine was concerned, before we reached 
Inversheil, our next great stoppage. But to us, that five minutes 
might have brought consequences to ruin our lives. The strain of 
those three hundred seconds was awful. It was all very well for me 
to call my sweet Rita my wife over and over again, but if her parents 
dragged her away from me before we started, or even before we 
reached London, all would be lost. The ceremony in Elspeth’s 
cabin might have been pronounced binding in another case, under 
different circumstances, but if the Ogilvies recovered their daughter 
almost within an hour of her flight, not even the Scotch law of 
marriage would do us any good. 
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But when we were speeding swiftly along the iron road to 
London my spirits rose. All had gone well so far, and once in 
the wilderness of the great metropolis it would not be easy to 
trace us. I had still ten days more of my holiday, so inquiries 
made for me at my office would be useless, and by that time we 
could be legally married again by all the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England, and our position as man and wife would be 
a fait accompli. Still, as far as we two were concerned, I felt we 
were married already. I never tired of looking at the ring on my 
dear love’s finger, nor of saying over and over again the sweet 
name by which I now dared to call her, nor of looking into the 
blue depths of those shy, yet trusting eyes. But, as the hours 
wore on, we both realised how much we had done and how tired 
we were. We had neither of us slept for many previous nights, 
and we were both heavy with fatigue. So I laid my wife’s head 
upon my shoulder, put my arms round her, and listened to her 
soft, regular breathing till she went off to sleep. My heart was 
full of thankfulness and high resolves. How hard I determined 
to work to give her a comfortable home! How anxiously I would 
try and avert all trouble from her dear head! How carefully I 
would shield and guard her life! I even felt quite a glow of 
Christian charity towards David Durrant, and found myself making 
excuses for his behaviour; for, after all, wasn’t it pardonable to 
try every means to win such a prize as my Rita ?—my Rita whom 
I held in my arms—and I pressed her closer, even at the risk of 
waking her. But even with my joy to keep me awake I found 
my eyelids drooping. ‘Two or three times I shook off my drowsi- 
ness, but at last it overpowered me and I fell asleep. 

How the time went I do not know, but even in my dreams I 
appeared to be conscious of the difficulties we were in and the 
risk we were running. Once, I woke up with a start, and was only 
reassured when my darling looked up at me and smiled. Then I 
went off into a deep and lasting slumber... . 

When I again awoke a feeling of strangeness and awe was 
upon me. I roused myself and looked round. The train was 
rushing along madly as before. All outside the window was 
black darkness, the oil lamp in the roof of the carriage alone 
gave a feeble light. But everything round me was different. 
Was I still dreaming ? 

I stretched out my arms, and felt nothing. No Rita was there. 
The horror of this discovery roused me thoroughly. I became 
aware that I was lying at full length along the seat of the car- 
riage. How had I managed to stretch my feet out across the 
padded arms and divisions ? 
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Gradually, as my eyes became accustomed to the semi-darkness, 
I distinguished another form opposite to me, also at full length. 
What could have happened ? 

I sat upright and put my feet down to the floor, but I was 
conscious of a strange feeling of sickness as I did so, and if I had 
not clutched at the leathern strap of the window to steady myself, 
I should have fallen upon the floor of the carriage. Then I saw 
that I was in a third-class compartment, one of the old-fashioned 
kind, with divisions only half-way up. How had I got there? 
Who was this man opposite to me? Above all, what had become 
of my Rita? 

Was it possible that her parents had followed us? that they 
had seized her from me? I could not recollect any such thing. My 
last conscious feeling was that of an overpowering drowsiness, and 
the last sight I remembered was the pale face of my precious 
wife as she lay upon my breast. Where was she now ? 

And still the train rushed madly through the intense blackness 
of the night, shrieking and clattering through stations; thun- 
dering over bridges; roaring through timnels, I began to think 
of assaults in railway carriages. Had I been drugged and 
robbed? I felt in my pockets; the little money I possessed was 
all right. My watch still hung from my chain. I held it close 
to my eyes to see the time. It was two o’clock in the morning. 

Would the man opposite me never awake ? 

All inside the carriage seemed silent as the grave, with such a 
horror in the stillness that I felt benumbed. But I could stand 
this uncertainty no longer, and I bent forward to wake the sleeper. 
How quietly he lay there, not a finger moving! I listened, but I 
could hear no heavy breathing. He slumbered as quietly as if in 
his bed at home. Still, rouse him I must. 

I stretched out my hand and placed it gently upon his 
shoulder, so as to awake him gradually. But he did not stir. I 
shook him. He did not resist. He lay there, heavy—motionless. 
I crept towards him, while an awful misgiving curdled my blood 
with horror. I peered into his face, but in that dim light I could 
not see his features. I placed my hand full across his forehead, 
hoping he would start up and resent my familiarity. It was cold 
as ice, 

It was as I thought. I was travelling with a corpse. I 
looked in vain for help or explanation. As far as I could see, 
the other divisions were empty. No heads appeared above the 
wooden partitions. We were the only travellers—the dead man 
and I. ’ 

My knees shaking, my whole body covered with the clammy 
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sweat of terror, fearful lest some crime had been committed, and 
wondering how I had got mixed up with it, I tottered to my 
feet. I wanted to climb over the wooden partition, so that I 
might sit where I could not see the dead man. To my astonish- 
ment, I was so weak I could scarcely stand, and the same unac- 
countable giddiness and sickness came over me. Still, I deter- 
mined, if possible, to get out of that fearful compartment and 
clutched desperately at the wooden partition. But a sudden 
lurch of the carriage threw me forward, and I saw fresh horrors 
beyond. 

Two other men were stretched out upon the wooden seats of 
the next division—corpses, no doubt, laid out like the man with 
me—lI was in a charnel-house! I looked from one to the other. 
The light fell full upon the upturned face and staring eyes of the 
dead man immediately below me. I looked and saw the malig- 
nant expression of David Durrant ! 


After that I remember no more. When I woke up I was in a 
clean, fresh room, with every surrounding new and strange. All 
save one. Tor as I gazed in bewilderment, too weak even to 
think, a sweet face appeared from behind my white dimity 
curtains. 

[t was my own—my darling wife! 

The horrors I had gone through seemed no more than a night - 
mare when I felt her warm living arms round me and her warm 
living lips on mine. 

Tears and broken words of joy and thankfulness came next, 
but all was still mystery to me. She would not let me talk much, 
however, and it was long before I heard the details of our dread- 
ful wedding journey. There had been a terrible accident. The 
train in which we were travelling had run into another express, 
and several people had been killed. The poor dead passengers 
could not be left lying by the wayside, they were placed decently 
and reverently in a carriage apart. 

The compartment in which Rita and I had been sleeping so 
peacefully was one of those most injured. We were picked up, 
both unconscious, in each other’s arms. I was pronounced to be 
dead, and was laid out with the otner corpses in the third-class 
carriage. Rita was taken charge of by a surgeon travelling in the 
train, and had been kindly tended. 

_ When the train arrived at its next stopping-place I was found 
prostrate on the floor of the carriage. Doctors, who had been 
summoned, were crowding round, and I was soon rescued from my 
premature fellowship with the dead. Brain-fever followed, and it 
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was long before I recovered. My Rita nursed me devotedly. I 
owe my life to her incessant care. During that illness my hair 
became perfectly grey and has remained so ever since, though I 
am not yet five-and-twenty years old. The mystery of David 
Durrant was also explained. He was not in pursuit of us—he 
knew nothing at all about it. He was merely going up to London 
about some papers relative to money matters which had to be 
signed before he married Rita. Poor fellow! it was a shocking 
end, and I was glad my last thoughts of him as I fell asleep had 
been charitable and forgiving. 

The laird and his wife came round sooner than my own old 
father. He could not get over his horror at my telling a lie about 
being summoned to London. He forgave me at last, however, and 
is very fond of his daughter-in-law. Old Ogilvie pocketed his 
pride very affably, and is never weary of hearing the story of our 
flight and adventures. Poor papa! The death of David Durrant 
was a great relief to him, and made the most wonderful difference 
in his feelings with regard to us. Rita and I were married again 
in London, but we always keep the anniversary of the strange 
ceremony in Elspeth’s cabin as our real wedding-day. The ring 
I then placed upon her finger has never since left it, and the 
badly written ‘lines,’ signed by the young Irishman as witness, 


are locked away with our most cherished possessions. 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, 
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A Quakeress. 


Kats InGunsy stood at the drawing-room window in Curzon Street 
tapping the tip of her little Wellington boot impatiently with her 
riding-whip. A sharp summer shower was pattering down upon 
the street, and Kate was waiting until it was over to go out 
for ‘her daily ride. Not that a shower of rain made, as a rule, 
much difference to Miss Ingleby ; for she was accustomed to go out 
in all weathers. She waited to-day, simply because the friend she 
had promised to ride with declined to go out in a heavy thunder- 
storm, for which exercise of wise discretion Kate heartily despised 
her. She was getting very impatient. There seemed no end to 
the straight white rain shafts that came swiftly down from the 
heavy clouds. Miss Ingleby’s chestnut mare, led by a groom, was 
walking up and down outside. Kate loved her dearly; but there 
is a limit to equine affection, and at last she got quite tired of 
watching her. On the opposite side of the street was a book- 
seller and librarian, to whom she was accustomed to subscribe for 
the few three-volume novels which at odd times she skimmed 
through. It struck her all at once that her uncle was dining 
at his club that night, that she herself had no engagement, and 
that she had no book of an exciting nature wherewith to while 
away the solitary evening. She gathered up her habit in one 
hand, and sallied forth, picking her way gingerly across the muddy 
street. She went into the back part of the shop, and stood turning 
over a whole heap of works of fiction which lay piled together on 
the counter. 

Miss Ingleby had a tall, well-made figure, which looked its 
best in a riding-habit. She was a handsome girl, and yet her 
beauty was not of the order that is universally admired. She had 
bright brown eyes, a small retrowssé nose, a mouth that was full 
of decision and character, and a small head well set upon her 
shoulders. She wore her dark brown hair cut short all round her 
head, like a boy’s, and in a profusion of thick crisp curls, upon 
which her riding-hat now sat a little bit to one side, with a 
decidedly rakish air. Miss Ingleby had many accomplishments, 
but they were all of one character. She could ride, fish, and swim ; 
she was a good actress and a clever mimic; moreover, she could 
smoke cigarettes with enjoyment, and shoot rabbits with precision. 
In addition to all this, she was the actual possessor of fifty thou- 
sand pounds comfortably invested in Government securities. With 
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all these advantages, it was perhaps not wonderful that this young 
lady had a very high opinion of herself. Kate had heard it said 
that if you wish others to think well of you, you should begin by 
thinking well of yourself. She was determined to stand well in 
the opinion of other people ; to be liked and admired was a mono- 
mania with her; so she set a good example to mankind by ad- 
miring and liking herself immensely. 

As she stood in the far background of Mr. Adams the book- 
seller’s shop, there entered two gentlemen, who came running in 
for a moment’s shelter, and who stood in the doorway with their 
backs turned towards her, leaning upon their dripping umbrellas. 
Mr. Adams bowed obsequiously and addressed one of them as ‘ My 
lord,’ begging him to take a seat. ‘My lord,’ however, a slim 
young man of about twenty-eight, declined to be seated and went 
on talking to his friend. Kate glanced once at the two figures 
in the doorway, and she noticed that my lord’s friend was tall 
and fair, broad-shouldered and decidedly good-looking. She 
did not think, however, that she had ever seen either of them 
before, so she paid no particular attention to them, but went on 
turning over the novels and dipping into third volumes to see if 
she liked the look of them. The two young men talked. It did 
not occur to Kate to listen, yet, suddenly she heard one of them— 
the tall handsome man—-remark : 

‘That’s a goodish-looking chestnut walking up and down—I 
wonder who it belongs to.’ 

‘Oh, I can tell you,’ answered the other. ‘It belongs to that 
horrid girl, Miss Ingleby.’ 

Kate started, and shut up the book she was fingering with a 
snap. An expression of horror came into her eyes, coupled with a 
blank amazement that was almost comical. She listened in very 
earnest to what might come next. 

‘What makes you call her horrid?’ asked the tall man laugh- 
ingly ; ‘has she snubbed you, Kyrle ?’ 

‘Not she; I don’t know her, thank God. She has got fifty 
thousand, they say.’ 

‘I see nothing horrible in that. She ought to suit you down 
to the ground, you genteel pauper!’ 

‘She’d be dear at the price, or at any price, in fact ; why, she 
swims like a fish, climbs trees like a monkey, talks slang like a 
schoolboy, swears like a trooper, shoots like a keeper, and smokes 
—bah! like a chimney !’ 

‘What a category of crimes! ’ 

‘ After that, do you care to be introduced to this elegant heiress, 
Jack ?’ 
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‘Not if I know it, thank you! If I had a chance, I should de- 
cline the honour. A woman of that description is revolting. I 
would go a long way to avoid coming across her.’ 

The shower wasover. The two friends nodded to the shopman 
and took their departure. After a minute or two, Kate came into 
the front of the shop. 

‘Who were those two gentlemen ?’ she asked of the man. 


‘The slight dark one is Viscount Kyrle, miss, Lord Greyrock’s 
eldest son.’ 


‘And the fair one ?’ 

‘ Mr. Dormer, a great traveller, miss; he has just returned from 
the East.’ 

Kate coloured hotly. 

She mounted her horse and rode away; and it was character- 
istic of her that she utterly forgot to call for the friend she had 
promised to ride with. Instead of going anywhere near this lady’s 
house, she turned her horse southwards and rode impetuously up 


to a certain doorway in South Belgravia with which she was 
familiar. 


‘Is Lady Ellerton in ? ’ 

Her ladyship was in her room dressing for her drive, she was told. 

She bounded upstairs, two steps at a time, and burst like a 
whirlwind into the front bedroom. 

‘Good gracious, Kate! how you startled me!’ 

Lady Ellerton, a pretty little woman of some two-and-thirty 
years, whose delicate pink and white fairness, good temper, and 
prosperous circumstances generally, had somehow preserved her 
from looking her full age, sat before the toilet-table arranging the 
pale blue bows of her bonnet-strings. 

‘ Adela, I have seen him!’ cried Kate, sinking down on her 
knees by the side of her friend. 

Lady Ellerton looked nervously round to see if her maid was 


still in the room, but finding that that damsel had discreetly 
retired, she inquired— 


‘Seen who? not Jack ?’ 

‘Yes, Jack, as you call him—your brother, Mr. Dormer.’ 

Lady Ellerton continued to pat down the flaxen curls of her 
fringe with loving fingers, regarding her pretty face attentively in 
a hand-glass the while. 


‘Well?’ she inquired unconcernedly, turning her head from 
side to side. 


‘I hate him!’ said Kate, with tragic solemnity. 


Lady Ellerton jumped, and the glass fell out of her hand upon 
tke dressing-table. 
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‘Good gracious!’ 

‘And he hates me,’ continued Miss Ingleby, in a deep voice of 
horror. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you have met him somewhere, 
and quarrelled already ? What crushing bad luck! What did he 
say to you?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘What did you say to him, then?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she repeated gloomily. 

‘Then, what on earth—are you mad, Kate ?—for goodness’ 
sake, explain ‘ 

‘I was in a shop, they came in—your brother, and a dreadful 
friend of his, Lord Kyrle.’ 

Adela nodded ; the ‘ dreadful friend ’ was a particular crony of 
her own, but she let that pass. 

‘They began talking about me—Lord Kyrle said I was a 
“horrid girl ”-—he described me as a sort of wild animal, a tom- 
boy who climbed trees, a vulgar creature who swore and talked 
slang !—oh, it was shameful !’ 

‘Well, but, Kitty, people do say you are fast, you know,’ 
suggested her friend. 

‘What do they mean by “fast ”? what does anybody mean ?’ 
she cried passionately ; ‘they don’t know themselves. It is true I 
have high spirits, and I like bodily exercise, but I never did the 
dreadful things that brute said of me.’ 

‘ Cigarettes,’ murmured her ladyship. 

‘And where’s the harm! there’s no sin in a cigarette! But I 
haven’t told you half. After he had given this delightful and 
perfectly veracious sketch of my character to your brother, he 
mentioned the amount of my fortune (that was correct enough), 
and asked him if he would like to be introduced to me; and Mr. 
Dormer replied that he would go a long way to avoid coming 
across me! There—what do you think of that?’ 

‘Pooh! Jack willlike you when he knows you, Kitty, as I do.’ 

Miss Ingleby got up from her knees, and began pacing up and 
down the room; suddenly she stopped behind her friend’s chair and 
put both hands on her shoulders. 

‘Adela, you know you meant your brother to marry me— 
hush! don’t exclaim, and don’t deny it; I know exactly what 
you are going to say, so you needn’t say it.’ Lady Ellerton had 
got very red. ‘I don’t think you are at all to blame, my dear; if 
I had a great friend worth fifty thousand pounds, and a nice 
impecunious brother, I should do my best, too, to bring about a 
coalition of forces-—but, Adela—let me tell you, it won’t do!’ 
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‘Kate, how you do jump at conclusions!’ murmured Adela 
confusedly, for Miss Ingleby had stated the case exactly. 

‘My dear, it won’t do; I am not going to run the chance of 
being snubbed by any man, not even by the brother of my greatest 
friend. I refuse to meet Mr. Dormer, and I am not coming to 
Fosborough next week.’ 

Who could have believed that so simple a statement could have 
created such a storm ? 

Lady Ellerton sprang to her feet as though she had been shot ; 
she turned hot and cold, red and white by turns; she stormed and 
she raved ; she entreated and she coaxed ; she declared that without 
Kate she would be undone—her party be a failure, her house a 
howling wilderness, wherein everybody would be bored to death ; 
and, worse than all, her private theatricals would have to be put off 
altogether. Finally, she burst into a passion of angry tears, which 
threatened to end in a fit of hysterics. 

Then, suddenly, Kate relented. 

‘Very well, then, I'l! come, and I'll act in the theatricals—but 
on one condition only. None of the people you have asked for 
the week know me. I shall not come in my own name, but as 
somebody else.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I shall come, not as Miss Ingleby, the heiress, the fast, slungy 
girl ’—she jerked out the words spitefully—‘ but as Miss Rose the 
Quakeress, the daughter of your old governess.’ 

‘Miss Rose ?—a Quakeress— ?’ gasped Adela Ellerton. 

‘Yes, my name 7s Rose, Katherine’ Rose, so that will be true 
enough.’ 

‘But a Quakeress—how can you doit? Shall you say thee 
and thou?’ . 

‘No, that is out of date, they don’t do it now; but I shall wear 
drabs and greys and be demure—oh, very demure—your brother 
will think me charming !’ 

‘Don’t be so sarcastic ; but surely it can’t be done—somebody 
will recognise you.’ 

She tossed her hat off and seized a hairbrush. Away vanished 
all the crisp dark little curls that rippled all over her head, a 
straight parting, flattened locks falling back on either side, lowered 
eyelids, a little perked-up mouth that looked simplicity itself; the 
whole expression of her face, almost her very features, seemed to 
be changed. Lady Ellerton burst out laughing. 

‘My dear child, everybody says rightly; that you are the 
cleverest amateur actress in London! Why, I don’t believe even 
James would recognise you.’ 
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‘Sir James must be in the secret of course, but no one else; 
it will only be for four days, and then I go on to the Wigrams. 
You agree? All right, then I come!’ 

‘And if I don’t make that young man fall head over ears in 
love with me in four days,’ said Miss Ingleby to herself as she ran 
away downstairs, clenching her little fist as she went, ‘then shall 
I vote myself for ever unworthy of the name of Woman!’ 

A week later Jack Dormer stood in his sister’s little blue and 
white boudoir at Fosborough Court in the county of Wessex. He 
had just arrived and the dressing-bell had rung, but still Jack 
lingered chatting to his favourite sister—leaning with his back 
against the mantelpiece, to the no small danger of the china 
menagerie of wild beasts which were arranged thereupon. 

‘And whom have you got staying in the house, Ady ?’ 

‘Oh, not a very amusing party, I fear; old Lord and Lady Sale, 
Mr. and Mrs. Halket, Mrs. Ritchie and her daughter—rather a loud 
girl, you remember.’ 

‘Yes,’ shudderingly, ‘ her voice is a never-to-be-forgotten item 
of-her presence.’ 

‘A cousin of James’s, George Andrews, a clerk in the Board 
of Trade—and, let me see, who else—oh, only little Miss Rose.’ 

‘Who is Miss Rose, pray ?’ 

‘ An insignificant little person ; a daughter of an old governess 
of mine.’ 

‘Rose—Rose. I don’t remember the name.’ 

‘No; it was before your time, you were a baby then,’ replied 
Lady Ellerton tranquilly; for when a woman has made up her 
mind to tell lies, she is generally a thorough mistress of the art. 
‘She is a Quakeress,’ she added calmly. 

‘A Quakeress; how amusing! I don’t think I ever met one in 
society before ; does she say thee and thou?’ 

‘Oh no; that is out of date now,’ replied Adela, quoting her 
friend’s information on the subject; ‘but you are not likely to 
speak to her, Jack, she won’t interest you, poor little thing. And 
now really, my dear boy, we must go and dress for dinner; look at 
the time!’ 

‘By the way, Ady,’ said the young man, as he followed Lady 
Ellerton upstairs, ‘I hear an outrageous character of that friend of 
yours, Miss Ingleby; she is not here, I suppose ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no!’ 

‘Well, ’'m glad of it, for I am sure I shouldn’t have liked her.’ 

‘You will see her next week at the Wigrams’ ball.’ 

‘ Well—I shan’t dance with her, that is certain.’ 

‘Won't you, my friend!’ muttered between her lips a young 
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lady, who in the gathering twilight stood above them upon an 
upper flight of stairs. ‘ We will see about that!’ 

Jack Dormer took Mrs. Halket in to dinner—she was rather 
pretty, but excessively dull ; the lady on the other side of him was 
Miss Ritchie, with the loud voice—she on the contrary was lively 
—over-lively, indeed, to please him—and she was moreover singu- 
larly plain. Jack, who was a perfect epicure on the subject of 
women, felt intensely bored between the two. In the intervals of 
eating his dinner and keeping up a desultory and forced conversa- 
tion, his eyes wandered perpetually across the table to where, 
exactly opposite him, sat a young lady in a high grey silk dress. 
The dress was the first thing that struck him about her. There 
was all around him a great exhibition of bare necks and shoulders, 
and of fat arms displayed in all their unlovely length. Jack, who 
was fresh from a long residence in the East, where the charming 
mystery of veiled womanhood had exercised a strange fascination 
over his somewhat over-refined and sensitive mind, regarded these 
customs of modern English life with something akin to disgust. 
He looked up and down the length of the table: Lady Sale, sitting 
at Sir James Ellerton’s right hand, was enormously fat ; the dowager 
on the left was lean and bony; other women at the table were 
blessed with figures which from various causes were ill-suited 
to the fashion of the day. And yet all were unanimously lavish 
in the liberal display of their charms. 

‘It is a remnant of barbarism!’ said Jack to himself, and then 
his eyes rested once more with satisfaction upon the young lady 
opposite to him. 

Her dove-grey dress was softened at the throat by folds of 
white tulle ; her sleeves were long, only displaying the rounded 
whiteness of her wrists and arms up to the elbow. Then from 
looking at her dress he began to look at her face. Her long eye- 
lashes were for the most part downcast. If she looked up, the 
glances from her beautiful brown eyes seemed to him to be 
modest and intelligent. He noticed that when she talked to her 
neighbour her voice was low and gentle; how different she seemed 
_ from all the other women! How simple, how womanly, how good, 
was the expression in her quiet face! Who was she, he wondered, 
and then suddenly he recollected ; of course this was ‘ Miss Rose 
the Quakeress.’ 

After dinner, when the gentlemen joined the ladies, he went 
straight up to her and sat down beside her. _ 

‘My sister told me who you were, Miss Rose, so you must 
forgive me for introducing myself. May I sit here and talk 
to you?’ 
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‘Oh yes!’ Her eyes fell and a bright colour rose in her 
cheeks. 

‘I have been a long time out of England, travelling in Eastern 
countries, and you can’t think how odd English society seems to 
me now I have come back to it.’ 

‘Yes?’ still with downcast eyes playing with the dove-coloured 
folds of her dress. 

‘The women, for instance, they look so strange ; so—almost 
bold and unfeminine. I suppose it is because my eye is unac- 
customed. Now you, for instance, you remind me more, do you 
know, of the women of the East, than anybody I have seen since I 
have been home.’ 

‘Oh! Are they not very ignorant, poor things?’ Up went the 
brown eyes flashing into his a look of innocent surprise. 

Jack laughed. ‘ Ah—youhadmethere. I do not mean that it 
is in their ignorance and want of education that you remind me 
of them.’ 

‘Oh, I am very glad of that!’ with a little effusion that was 
complimentary ‘I should not like you to think me ignorant.’ 

‘I am swre you are not,’ answered Jack very fervently, although 
why he was so sure of it he would have been puzzled to say. He 
was, however, very certain that Miss Rose had the loveliest eyes 
and the sweetest manner of any woman he had ever met, including 
all the Eastern Houris upon whom his memory dwelt with so 
much fondness. 

He devoted himself to her the whole evening, and during 
the next day it was remarked that the grey frock—which by day- 
light was of cashmere instead of silk—was never without the 
attendant figure of handsome Jack Dormer in close proximity. 
Lady Ellerton and her easy-going husband, who had promised to do 
his part—which, as his wife said, was only to hold his tongue— 
looked on with amusement and with satisfaction. As to the 
Quakeress herself, it is difficult to explain exactly what was in her 
mind about the gigantic fraud she was perpetrating upon her 
innocent victim. She was very reticent upon the subject even 
when chance threw her alone in the society of her friend, and re- 
ceived the laughing congratulations upon her acting with an 
extraordinary quietness and a silence which was truly remarkable. 
It is, however, to be surmised that she threw herself into the part 
con amore, and that the character she was portraying was in no 
way unpleasant to her; for she evinced much willingness to be 
led into retired shrubbery walks, and showed no indisposition to 
unduly linger in distant green-houses and summer-houses; so 
that Mrs. Ritchie made spiteful remarks about the aptitude of 
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Quakeresses for flirtation, in spite of their charity-school-like 
personal appearance ; and Lady Sale murmured some not original 
allusions to those quiescent waters whose springs are supposed to 
run in the depths of profundity. 

Of course Jack never thought of taking his Quakeress into 
the stables—the only place for which Miss Rose experienced 
unhealthy longings, which she had some difficulty in suppressing. 
He was fond of horses, and would like to have gone to them himself 
and smoked his pipe there in peace and comfort. But it would 
have been a profanity to have subjected this sweet, old-fashioned 
blossom of a girl to the odours of stables and tobacco, and to the 
lowering atmosphere of a stable yard. It did cross Jack’s mind 
once to think that it might be a nuisance to marry so delicate 
and pure a creature, from whom the coarse influences of daily life 
must be for ever carefully guarded. But after all, one can’t have 
everything, and anything was better than the fashionable girl of 
the present day—such a one, for instance, as his friend Kyrle had 
described to him. 

As the days were away, Jack Dormer was obliged to confess to 
himself that he was over head and ears in love with Miss Rose. 

On the last evening of her visit there were to be private 
theatricals at Fosborough Court. A small farce was to be acted 
before a select but not a large audience, and the name of it was 
‘The Girl of the Period.’ 

‘Are you going to act, Miss Rose?’ asked Jack of his divinity. 

‘Oh no; I could not,’ she answered. 

‘vo-—acting is not in your line, I'll be bound; you are the last 
person on earth to care about making a public show of yourself,’ 

At this moment Lady Ellerton burst wildly into the room, with 
an open telegram in her hand. 

‘What am I to do?’ she cried. ‘I am in perfect despair. 
Here is a telegram from Miss Grey to say that she cannot come, 
her grandmother is dead. Oh, what shall I do!’ 

Now ‘ Miss Grey’ was supposed to be the ‘leading lady’ upon 
whom all the success of the night’s entertainment depended, and 
without whom ‘The Girl of the Period’ must needs fall to the 
ground. There was, however, no Miss Grey in existence. ‘Oh, 
what shall I do!’ cried Lady Ellerton, wringing her hands and 
almost in tears (after all, she was almost as fine an actress as Kate 
Ingleby). ‘ All the people are asked, and the supper and the stage 
and scenery have arrived, ard how can I put it all off! Oh, Jack, 
what am I to do?’ 

‘My dear girl, I’m awfully sorry, ’msure. I don’t know what 
can be done; can nobody else take her part?’ 
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‘No. Who is there? Miss Ritchie does the sprightly old 
maid, and Mrs. Halket the timid mother, and Colonel Spriggs the 
heavy father, and George Andrew the lover. He is the only one 
that can act a bit except Miss Grey ; the whole thing depended 
upon her, and who is there who can take her part ?’ 

Then Miss Rose said very hesitatingly, ‘Oh, Lady Ellerton, I’m 
afraid I should do it very badly; but if you are in such a difficulty 
I would do my very best, if you have really no one else; I, would 
try—I learn very quickly by heart, and you might show me.’ 

‘ My dear, you are an angel, a darling!’ cried Adela rapturously, 
clasping Miss Rose in her arms. ‘ How too dear and good of you! 
I can’t tell you how grateful I am.’ 

‘You are the first person in the world to do a kind and good- 
natured action,’ whispered Jack in her ear, almost flatly contra- 
dicting the very last remark he had made to her. But he was in 
that idiotic condition of mind with regard to her, when whatever 
a woman does or says, or leaves unsaid or undone, seems to be 
equally perfection in a man’s eyes. Nevertheless, when Miss Rose 
had been carried away by his sister to be drilled and coached, he 
could not help owning to himself that, amiable and good-natured 
as was Miss Rose, he feared that her acting would be a failure. 

‘ At such a short notice, and such a part, so wholly foreign to 
her nature! Poor little girl, how can she do it?’ 

It was with very nervous feelings that Jack watched the 
curtain go up before a crowded audience that evening. 

He saw upon the stage Miss Rose, and yet Miss Rose myste- 
riously transformed ; a wealth of dark curls over her brow, a red 
satin dress made in the latest fashion, and the glitter of diamonds 
upon her white smooth throat; and then the saucy glance of her 
laughing eyes, that seemed as if more than once they singled him 
out of the audience before her, the easy gestures, the perfect 
enunciation, the natural talent with which she went through a 
part in which she had acted many times before, filled him first 
with amazement, and lastly with admiration; she was more 
beautiful than he had ever conceived her to be, and her acting 
was so marvellous that it almost took away his breath. There 
came one scene wherein the ‘Girl of the Period’ had to smoke 
a cigarette. Miss Rose went through the performance with a 
graceful ease which, although it made his heart stand still, was yet 
very far from jarring against his taste ; the cigarette, as smoked by 
the Quakeress, became almost a poetical and feminine action. 
‘ Nothing,’ he said to himself, ‘ can vulgarise her ; she is the innate 
embodiment of a lady in mind.’ 

Nevertheless, he was glad when the play was over. Tle curtain 
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went down amid thunders of applause, and Miss Rose, in her grey 
silk Quakeress garb, came back presently and sat down among the 
audience, while some impromptu charades were being acted by the 
others. 

Jack made room for her beside him. 

‘ How did I do it ?’ she whispered to him. 

‘It was perfect. I am speechless with amazement at your 
acting. I had no idea you were so clever. This praise was 
grateful to her ; she was conscious of having acted her best. 

‘If you had studied the part for weeks, you could not have 
done it better.” She had studied it for weeks. She played with 
the buttons of her glove, and held her tongue. ‘It was dreadful 
to me to see you act that part like that,’ he went on in a 
whisper. 

‘Did it pain you?’ She lifted her dark eyes and fixed them 
upon him, with an earnest yearning look in them ; how different 
was now their expression from that which he had seen in them 
half an hour ago! 

‘Yes,’ he murmured back, ‘ because I love you, and you know 
it.’ The charades were going on upon the stage, and the audience 
was in semi-darkness. She lowered her eyes, and a faint smile 
hovered upon her lips; was it of joy or was it of triumph? a little 
of each, perhaps. ‘I love you as you are, and yet everything 
you say and do is right in my eyes, because it is you,’ he went on 
passionately. 

A twinkle in her downcast eye. : 

‘ Even the cigarettes ?’ she murmured. 

‘I forgave you even that; no other woman could have acted 
that, and yet produced no sensation of disgust upon me ; and yet, 
dearest, tell me that you love me, and that, for my sake, you will 
never smoke a cigarette again in your life?’ 

‘I will never smoke a cigarette again in my life,’ she answered ; 
and she kept her word. But she would. give him no answer to 
that other question, although he urged her to do so. 

‘Will you tell me to-morrow night at the Wigrams’ ball, 
then ?’ 

‘Do Quakers go to balls ?’ 

* How can I tell—you will go, will you not? You are going to 
stay with people close by, I hear; they will surely take you.’ 

‘In my grey frock?’ she asked with a smile. 

‘What does your frock matter? you are always lovely in my 
eyes. If you love me you will be there to meet me.’ 

‘Very well.’ She answered in her quiet Quaker-like manner, 
And he could get nothing more out of her, 
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The next morning, Miss Rose had taken her departure before 
the rest of the party assembled at a late breakfast table. 

The ball was crowded; the party from Fosborough Court 
arrived very late. As Jack Dormer edged his way through the 
block of people at the doorway, his eyes ran eagerly over the 
bright parterre of well-dressed women ; he saw there many beautiful 
faces, many brilliant dresses, much glitter of diamonds upon white 
necks and arms, but nowhere the little grey dress and the quiet 
demure face of the girl he looked for; a pang went through his 
heart ; she was not there, then! Then suddenly, through an opening 
in the crowd, he saw—what ? 

A lovely woman clad in white, but white that was not so much 
the garb of virgin simplicity as the imperial whiteness of a queen 
a white that shone with the lustre of rich satin softened by the 
fall of costly laces ; diamonds sparkled at her throat and ears, and 
glittered in shining circlets about her round white arms. 

Could this indeed be Miss Rose the Quakeress ? 

She was not dancing; when she saw him she smiled, and held 
out her hand to him. 

* }Tow late you are—-will you dance with me ?’ 

‘Will I not!’ he answered, passing his arm round her waist. 

‘What have you done to yourself, to-night ?’ he murmured in 
her ear, 

‘I have tried to make myself lovely in your eyes.’ 

* Because you love me ?’ 

‘ Because I love you,’ she answered simply. 

And that waltz straightway became as heaven itself to the 
infatuated young man. 

‘Hallo, old chap, you are making the running famously with 
the heiress!’ This was from Viscount Kyrle, who stood behind 
him, and slapped him playfully on the back. 

‘Heiress? what heiress? How do, Kyrle. I didn’t expect to 
see you to-night. Whom are you speaking about ?’ 

‘About Miss Ingleby, to be sure, the fast young woman I 
warned you against !’ said his friend, laughing. 

‘I really don’t know whom you mean, Kyrle!’ 

‘Oh ho! a good joke, my boy, when you have just been 
dancing with her, and she wouldn’t dance with anybody until you 
came !’ 

He looked across the room: Miss Rose stood talking to his 
sister; her face was glowing with animation and excitement ; the 
Quakeress in her little grey frock seemed to have vanished. 
Suddenly the scales fell from Jack*Dormer’s eyes, and he perceived 
the truth ; his sister’s greatest friend, whom she had written so often 
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about, telling him he must really marry her; the handsome, 
dashing Miss Ingleby, whom other people called ‘ fast,’ but whom 
Adela swore by, declaring that her good heart and her true sterling 
character amply made up for a little over-exuberance of spirit in 
her manner, the Miss Ingleby who rode, and fished, and swam, and 
acted, yes, and smoked cigarettes—Miss Ingleby the heiress, and 
little Miss Rose the Quakeress, were one and the same person! 

Jack walked straight across the room, and stood before her. 

‘ Miss Kate Ingleby,’ he said, looking her full in the face, * you 
have taken me in shamefully.’ 

She coloured deeply, all over her cheeks and throat, and up to 
the very roots of her hair. Then she raised her dark eyes to his, 
looking at him penitently with a little pucker on her brow, like 
a naughty child waiting to be scolded. 

‘What was I to do?’ she said deprecatingly. ‘I had the 
misfortune to fall in love with you at first sight, in a bookseller’s 
shop, one wet morning, and at the same time I[ had the mortifica- 
tion of hearing you say you did not wish to know me. I could 
think of no other way of persuading you to think better of me than 
the character your friend gave of me. Won’t you forgive me?’ 
she added softly. 

He tried to frown, but a smile was in his eyes. 

‘On one condition—will you be married in your Quaker’s 
dress ?’ 

‘Yes, if I am to be married to you, Jack!’ she answered, 
speaking his name for the first time with that sweet timidity which 
a man loves to hear upon the lips of the woman he loves. 

As to Lord Kyrle, he was made to feel that he had put his foot 
very much into it, on a certain wet morning, in Adams the 
bookseller’s shop. Nevertheless, Kate always declared herself to 
be under a debt of gratitude to him; for had it not been for his 
remarks concerning her, she would never, she declared, have been 
so bent upon proving to Jack that it was possible for him to fall 
in love with ‘ that horrid girl.’ 


E. LOVETT CAMERON. 
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An Arrobat's Mother. 


You must let me rest for a bit, Bill, 
I’m regular beaten and done; 
You’ve hurried the pace enough to kill, 
In spite of the scorching sun. 
Ah! it’s all very fine to nod and wink! 
I can't, I tell you, I’m like to sink! 
The folk may wait a little, I think, 
To pay for its yearly fun! 


What’s that? ‘The town so handy, 
And only a mile or so; 

The road so soft and sandy, 
And all the hedges a-blow !’ 

I tell you, lad, that in my poor heart 

The hedges’ thorns have bitterest smart, 

And the sand has dried what tears might start 
If it had not stayed their flow! 


‘We'll soon get into the market-place ?’ 
D’ye think I mainly care 

To stand up there with a raddled face 
In the lamplight’s smoky flare, 

And sing and smile at the noisy scene, 

And rattle the greasy tambourine, 

And think of what life might have been, 
If I'd thinking-time to spare! 


It’s not their fault! they’re kindly, 
But hungry after a show; 

They watch the mummers blindly, 
And the gentlefolks don’t know! 

Or, sure but there’s many a kindly heart 

Would ache for the mother who lives apart, 

And sees a hearse in each painted cart,— 

Well, well, perhaps we should go! 






































































































































































Captain Wrandyp’s Wet. 





Frew cargo-steamers were in the habit of making the passage 
between New York and Liverpool quicker than the ‘ Picayune,’ 
Captain Hosea E. Bartlett; and few men were prouder of their 
craft than was Hosea E. Bartlett of the ‘Picayune.’ Bartlett was 
a New-Englander, a typical long-legged, hatchet-faced, wiry- 
haired, keen- eyed New-Englander. 

‘ America,’ said he, ¢ bosses cre-ation, sir, and New England 
boys boss America, an’ that’s a fact.’ 

Upon July 10, 1883, the ‘ Picayune’ was announced to sail 
from the foot of West Tenth Street for Liverpool. Upon the pre- 
ceding evening Captain Hosea E. Bartlett was seated in the 
Oriental saloon, a famous house of call for skippers and gentry 
interested in shipping, smoking a very big cheroot, and occasionally 
sipping a ‘John Collins’ at his elbow. He had a contented ex- 
pression in his face, for he had a full cargo at a season when 
freight was going begging, he’d shipped his crew and did not 
expect to have to whistle for more than three absentees at the hour 
of starting, and he was going to see his English wife who had 
settled for a while in Liverpool. 

To him enter Captain Brandy, of the British steamer * Cockney.’ 

Just as the ‘ Picayune’ was famous for her smart passages, so 
was the ‘ Cockney’ celebrated as being one of the ‘ slowest of tubs 
on the pond.’ Hence it was that American Bartlett and British 
randy never met without exchanging some lively chaff and 
repartee, although they were the best of friends. 

‘Hello, Brandy! When’s the old m’lasses tub off?’ 
Bartlett’s greeting. 

‘The British steamer “Cockney,” Brandy master, sails to- 
morrow morning, July 10, as ever was,’ replied Brandy. 

‘ And d’ye reckon she'll make Liverpool this side 0’ Christmas ?’ 
asked Bartlett with a twinkle in his eye. 


‘To-day fortnit she brings up alongside o’ the quay,’ said 
Brandy. 


The Yankee skipper burst into a scornful chuckle. 
Captain ‘Brandy called for a ‘Bourbon,’ leisurely lit a clay 


pipe, took a few whiffs and a sip, rested his chin on his: hands as 
he leaned forward, and said : 


‘ Bartlett, you reckon yourself tol’ble spry, don’t yer?’ 
‘Wall, replied the American, ‘T guess J know the difference 
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between a jay bird and a caboose, an’ I ain’t likely to mistake the 
crowin’ of a shanty-town cock for “ Hail, Columbia,’ and that’s 
a fact.’ 

‘ There ain’t nothin’ as goes out of the port of New York as can 
whip the “ Picayune,” ’ continued Brandy. 

‘No, [ reckon there ain’t,’ said Bartlett. 

‘You wouldn’t like to put a hundred pounds on a little notion 
of mine, would you ?’ said Brandy. 

‘ Barrin’ the “ Cockney,” I don’t mind if I do,’ replied Bartlett. 

‘That's right, said Brandy. ‘ Look here; you’re always a- 
pokin’ fun at the “Cockney.” Well, I'll bet yer a hundred pound 
that I see Mrs. Bartlett before you do.’ 

‘You bet me a hundred pound British that you see the 
Missis in Liverpool before I do?’ repeated Bartlett. ‘ An’ the 
* Cockney ” sails by first tide to-morrer mornin’ ?’ 

‘ That’s so,’ said Brandy. 

‘ Barrin’ all mail steamers?’ said Bartlett. 

‘ Barrin’ all mail steamers,’ said Brandy. 

‘Done with you, Boss,’ said Bartlett. 

So the wager was cemented over a fresh supply of drinks, after 
which Captain Brandy walked out, wishing the American skipper 
‘ good night.’ 

‘ Derned fool, that Brandy,’ said the American to himself. 

In the mists of early morning the ‘ Picayune’ cleared out. So 
did the ‘ Cockney.’ 

Somehow or other, news of the wager had leaked out, and 
general opinion endorsed that of Captain Bartlett, although others 
guessed that Brandy wasn’t the sort to go slinging away a hundred 
pounds for a mere notion, and that he knew what he was doing. 

At seven bells—half-past seven in the morning — Captain Bartlett, 
on the bridge of the “ Picayune,” a cheroot in his mouth, and his 
hands plunged deep into his pockets, sang out to his first mate: 

‘Mr. Slope, send a hand up to the fore-top and report if ,the 
* Cockney ” ’s in sight.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ replied Mr. Slope. The man ascended to the 
fore-top, scanned the ocean for some moments, and bellowed out : 

‘ Cockney ” astern, sir; hull down.’ 

‘Brandy’s a derned fool,’ muttered Captain Bartlett, and 
rolled himself off the bridge to breakfast. 

During the second dog-watch in the evening, Captain 
Bartlett, reclining in his cane chair on the bridge, observed 
a commotion forward. The first mate and half-a-dozen of the crew 
were assembled around some object, and at intervals cast side- 
glances at the skipper. Bartlett had the eye of a hawk. 
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‘Mr. Slope, what’s going on forr’ard?’ he sang out. 

Mr. Slope came slowly aft with the air of a criminal. 

‘ Please, sir, it’s a stowaway.’ 

The effect of this announcement upon his superior officer was 
terrible and immediate: he jumped up from his chair as if 
agitated by an electric shock; his eyes glared like a couple of 
torches; his brow contracted into all sorts of frowns and furrows ; 
he foamed and spluttered, and at length roared out : 

‘ Chuck him overboard !’ 

‘Please, sir, it’s a she,’ said the chief mate. 

‘Chuck her—no! Great sakes! Bring her aft!’ roared the 
captain. 

So the mate returned to the group forr’ard, and presently re- 
turned, leading by the hand a fair-haired, blue-eyed child of about 
eleven. 

‘Well;’ said Bartlett after he had slowly surveyed her from 
head to foot and from foot back again to head, and noted that she 
was apparently of a very superior order of stowaway, her clothes 
being good, and her physical appearance that of a child well looked 
after, ‘who are you?’ 

‘Mary Jane Johnsworth,’ was the ready reply. 

‘Mary Jane Johnsworth,’ repeated the skipper: ‘wall, and 
what the tarnal does Mary Jane Johnsworth want a-hidin’ of herself 
aboard a craft as don’t belong to her ?’ 

‘T don’t know,’ was the answer. 

‘You don’t know. Got father and mother ?’ asked Bartlett. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the child. 

‘Then what are yer a-slopin’ from home fur ?’ 

‘I'm not. Tm going home.’ 

‘Then you're a Britisher, I reckon.’ 

‘Mary Jane is my name; England is my nation, 
Birkenhead is my dwelling place, and F 
said the child. 

Captain Bartlett filled up the rhyme with something which 
was not ‘salvation, then took a turn or two along the bridge, 
keeping his eye on the child all the time, as if she was some rare 
zoological specimen. 

‘Wall,’ he said, stopping suddenly, ‘if you wur a man, or a 
boy, do you know what I should do with you ?’ 

‘ Ask me if I could eat anything,’ was the reply. 

Captain Bartlett took his cigar from his mouth and locked at 
her with increased amazement. 

‘Great Scott!’ he ejaculated, ‘ you’ve got sass anyway. Mr. 
Slope, take her forr’ard and see that she has something to eat, and 
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—Mr. Slope, send a hand aloft and report the bearings of the 
“‘ Cockney.” 

The report presently came that the ‘Cockney’ was out of 
sight. 

‘ Brandy’s a derned fool,’ chuckled the skipper. 

In half an hour Mr. Slope reappeared on the bridge. 

‘She’s a queer ’un, that ther kid, sir,’ he said; ‘I left her with 
a couple o’ pounds o’ beef, an’ a loaf o’ bread, an’ potaters, an’ 
fixin’s, and I’m blest if she hadn’t stowed it away in a quarter of 
an hour. She’s a proper stowaway, she is, sir.’ 

‘Poor little cuss!’ said Bartlett, ‘I reckon I should like to 
have a ten minutes’ talk with her skunk of a father, or whoever 
her friend is. Thar’s one thing, Brandy’s hundred pound ‘ll pay 
for her passage, an’ that’s a fact.’ 

Three days passed, three days of glorious weather and calm sea, 
and the ‘ Picayune’ made her twelve knots regularly every hour. 
Mary Jane Johnsworth in this time established herself asa general 
favourite with officers and crew, and particularly with the skipper. 
She could sing any amount of old sea songs, could imitate to the 
life the noise made by the men as they ran round the capstan to 
the shanty of ‘ Johnny Franswaw’ or the ‘Shanandore,’ she could 
dance, and with all she had such pretty, piquant ways, that there 
was not a man on board who would not have done anything to 
please her, from the skipper to the steward’s boy. Her appetite 
continued huge; with ease she put away twice the ration of an 
ordinary seaman, although she had a whim of preferring to have 
her meals alone at all sorts of odd times. 

On the fifth day out, Marcus, the black cook, came aft with a 
long face to the skipper. 

‘Pleese, sah,’ he said, ‘I nebber seed such a ting in all my 
borned days, nebber !’ 

‘What is it, you vagabond ?’ demanded Bartlett. 

‘ Why, sah,’ replied the cook, ‘de steward he gib me beef, an’ 
mutton, an’ pork, an’ m’lasses, an’ flour’, and biscuit, ebery mornin’, 
and it go!’ 

‘What d’ye mean, it go? of course it go,’ said the captain, 
‘yer don’t reckon ship’s stores ain’t made to go.’ 

‘Dat’s jes’ what I sez to myself, sez I,’ replied Marcus. ‘Ship’s 
stores is meant to go, but dey isn’t meant to fly.’ 

‘ Wher do they fly to, you black-livered skunk?’ asked the 
skipper angrily. 

‘ Dat’s jes’ the oder ting I asks myself,’ replied the cook, ‘ wher 
does they fly to? Steward he gib me over ‘lowance, Dat ain’t 
no good worth a cent,’ 
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‘I reckon some of the boys rob you, Marcus,’ said Bartlett, ‘ jes’ 
you keep that weather eye o’ yourn open, an’ if you ketch any 
skunk prowlin’ around the galley when you ain’t thar, jes’ fetch 
him one over the head with anything handy, and then tell me. 
You can bet your bottom dollar he won’t do it a second time.’ 

Marcus took all possible precautions. After night-fall he would 
prowl about the galley with a marlingspike in hand ready to 
pounce upon any hungry foc’sle hand or fireman who should be 
tempted to tap the provision store in the galley. He and Mary 
Jane were the very best of friends, and in return for little delicacies 
he made her, she would offer to keep watch whilst he snoozed or 
joined the hands in skylarking. 

Still the provisions went, and the rum went, and the skipper’s 
whisky went, and neither Marcus, nor Mary Jane, nor anyone 
else could imagine how. Bartlett waxed furious, and held a consul- 
tation with his first mate; the result was that all hands were piped 
forward of the bridge, and the skipper addressed them as follows : 

‘Now, look yer, boys. I reckon, takin’ you all roun’, you're as 
smart a lot as ever shipped, but thar’s a derned thief amongst you, 
a low-minded cuss, what can’t content hisself with the regylation 
skinful, but must go sneakin’ an’ prowlin’ around, like a coyote, 
and freezin’ to things as don’t belong to him. I don’t suspect nary 
a man in pertikler, but he’s amongst you, an’ if I nab him, I set 
him afloat in the dinghy with a bit o’ hard tack, an’ an anker of 
water, as sure as my name’s Hosea E. Bartlettt, an’ that’s a fact.’ 

The men slunk off grumbling. 

That very evening a bottle of three-star Exshaw disappeared 
from the swinging shelf in the saloon, and a packet of Virginia 
from the captain’s own cabin. 

Bartlett was furious: he swore that the steward was in league 
with the crew: he swore that he didn’t trust a man in his ship, 
from the first mate downwards. 

More depredations occurred in the regions of the cooking 
galley. Marcus, the cook, was furious, and the only thing that 
prevented a row on board was the alternate intercession of little 
Mary Jane with the skipper and the cook. 

There was but one solution of the mystery. The ship was 
haunted. Strange stories were told with bated breath about 
spirits who lived on board ships, of which the skipper or an officer 
was a bad man; big, bearded men, who had braved danger in 
every part of the world, related all they had ever heard of gnomes 
and sea sprites with a spite against a certain craft, or a certain 
member of its crew, with serious nods and winks. 

Bartlett alone pooh-poohed these idle tales, and linked the 
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believers with Captain Brandy in his category of ‘derned fools,’ 
and almost got angry with the little girl for sharing the popular 
creed. 

Mary Jane enjoyed herself immensely. The weather was 
perfect, so that she could romp about as much as she liked; her 
appetite maintained its invariable excellence, although she 
generally had her meals alone, and nobody could swear that she 
ate all that was placed before her. 

This last fact gave Captain Bartlett an idea. She was the 
thief. He knew that she was a favourite with the men, and he 
knew from long experience that the men were up to any dodge to 
get an increase of rations and grog. They had got over the 
innocent little thing with their soft sawder. He watched her. 

The steward set before her for supper one evening meat and 
biscuit enough for three men, and left her. Bartlett from the 
bunk of an empty cabin saw her fall to with fair appetite for a 
while, although he remarked that she did not eat extraordinarily, 
for a healthy, growing child. 

When she had finished, she pulled out a linen bag from her 
pocket, and into it she put all that was left. Then she rose gently, 
got on to the seat, took down the whiskey bottle from the shelf 
swinging above her head, and poured half its contents into a flask. 

Then she stole away, Bartlett after her. Right forward she 
went along the deserted deck, and disappeared in the darkness 
under the raised foc’sle. 

‘Wall,’ said the skipper to himself, ‘ef this don’t beat ’possum 
trackin’, bust me ef I know what does, an’ that’s a fact. They’re 
a cunnin’ lot o’ rascals, they are! Jes’ think that they should 
come it over a poor invocent little kid like that thar, an’ then try 
an’ blarney me with a lot of yarns ’bout spirits! We're ten days 
out, anyway, an’ we'll make Liverpool to-morrer, so that it doesn’t 
signify wuth much, an’ Brandy’s hundred pound ‘Il pay; but it’s 
real mean, that’s what it is.’ 

Bartlett, who, with all his roughness, was a kind-hearted man, 
could not bring himself to tell Mary Jane what he had seen, but 
he became concerned with a new thought. What was to be done 
with her on landing? She lived in Birkenhead, she said, but how 
was he to find out in a huge place like Birkenhead where she 
lived and who her parents were? Take her to his own home he 
dare not; partly, because Mrs. Bartlett had five yqungsters of her 
own, and, partly, because she was a bit of a Tartar, and would be 
sure to be down pretty heavily on him for taking so much notice 
of a strange, stowaway child, when he was always complaining 
about the expense and worry of his own. 
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So this question as to the disposition of Mary Jane Johns- 
worth vexed Captain Bartlett all the next day, and until next 
evening, when Holyhead Light was sighted, and his attention was 
directed to other matters. 

Little Mary Jane was in a state of great excitement at the 
approach to her native land, now running to one side of the deck, 
now to the other, then scuttling up the companion ladder to the 
bridge, then darting into the galley to pester Marcus with all sorts 
of questions, to which the faithful negro had to invent answers, 
then dashing away into the foc’sle until it was dark and she could 
see no more. ; 

At midnight the ‘ Picayune,’ Captain Bartlett, was safe along- 
side the dock quay, and the captain himself, after a bothering day, 
was at liberty to turn in. 

‘ Poor little kid!’ he said as he caressed Mary Jane’s fair hair ; 
‘and what’s to become of you? I’m real sorry that the voyage is 
finished, as I’ve got uncommon fond o’ you, Mary Jane, an’ ef I 
hadn’t kids of my own, I’d like to change your name to Mary Jane 
Bartlett, and turn you out a real lady.’ 

‘Is your home here?’ asked the child, looking up in the 
captain’s face with an artless gaze. 

‘Yes, my sugar stick,’ replied the captain, ‘Nummer 12 
Providence Road, that’s where the Missis is located, but she’s a- 
goin’ back to New York, she is, next trip. But look yer, I reckon 
you're a bit tired ; you go an’ turn in, an’ to-morrer we'll see what’s 
to be done.’ 

So he kissed the child as he bade her good night, and she 
pattered off singing as if it were mid-day. 

‘Poor little kid! poor little kid!’ soliloquised the captain 
when she had gone, ‘ I should like to have ten minutes with them 
brutes as have sent her away like this, and that’s a fact!’ 

Early next morning, the captain sent a hand ashore to find 
out if the ‘Cockney’ had by chance arrived during the night. 

‘Not: that I reckon she’s more’n half way across the pond,’ he 
said to himself; ‘ but Brandy’s up to dodges, he is, although he is 
such a derned fool.’ 

The reply came that the ‘ Cockney’ had not arrived. 

‘Wall then, I reckon I needn’t hurry ashore,’ said Bartlett. 

He was in the saloon going over his papers with the Customs 
officers, when the chief mate appeared at the door with a broad 
grin in his face. 

‘Thar’s a gentleman an’ a lady come aboard an’ wants to see 
you, sir.’ 

‘A gentleman an’ a lady!’ repeated the skipper. ‘ Great 
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Thunder! who air they? Tell ’em—no, show ’em in—say, Mr. 
Slope, is the kid up yet?’ 

‘Dunno, sir, I'll see,’ replied the officer and disappeared. The 
skipper bent over his papers again, but was disturbed by the 
entrance of the visitors. He looked up and beheld Captain Brandy 
and Mrs. Bartlett. 

Had a bomb-shell exploded on deck, it could not have pro- 
duced a greater effect on Captain Bartlett than did this apparition. 

He jumped up, mouth and eyes wide open, utterly unable for 
some seconds to utter a word. 

‘Mornin’, Bartlett!’ said Captain Brandy. 

‘Wher the—How the—Almighty sakes !—Great Scott !—’ was 
all the American could ejaculate. He took no notice even of his 
spouse. 

‘The “ Cockney” ain’t in port!’ he almost screamed at last. 

‘No, but her skipper is,’ said Captain Brandy, ‘ an’ he’s brought 
this yer lovely lady to bear witness that Hosea E. Bartlett, master 
of the ship “ Picayune,” belonging to the port of New York, owes 
him one hundred pounds sterlin’. I say, Bartlett, your salt-horse ain’t 
by no means up to what it oughter be, an’ as for your Exshaw 

‘What the tarnal do you know about my salt-horse, an’ my 
whisky ?’ roared the American. 

‘Well, replied Captain Brandy, ‘ considerin’ as how I’ve been 
livin’ on it for ten days, I oughter to be a judge.’ 

‘ You’ve been livin’ on my salt-horse an’ whisky for ten days?’ 
exclaimed Bartlett, more and more amazed. 

‘Yes,’ said Brandy ; ‘ hand us the hundred pound.’ 

Bartlett stared about him as a man newly awakened from 
sleep; then he burst out into a roar of laughter which shook the 
little saloon, and which was the signal for everyone else, Custom- 
house officers, Mrs. Bartlett and all, to join, and for fully five 
minutes the united guffaw lasted. 

‘ Brandy,’ said Bartlett when he had recovered so far as to be 
able to speak, although the tears were running down his cheeks, 
‘I thought you wur a derned fool. But you ain't.’ 

‘You’re the derned fool, Bartlett,’ said his wife, speaking for 
the first time, ‘to go and throw away a hundred pound like this, 
when F 

‘Don’t ye fret yourself, marm,’ said Captain Brandy, ‘I ain’t 
a-goin’ to take the hundred pound, ’cos why? ’cos your husband 
has been so kind to my little daughter.’ 

The chief officer here came in. 

‘ Pleese, sir,’ the kid ain’t nowhere to be found; we’ve been all 
around, an’ we’ve ‘ 
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‘All right,’ said Captain Brandy, ‘she’s at home.’ 

‘Do you meenter say that Mary Jane Johnsworth’-—b2ei9 
Bartlett, with a renewed look of astonishment. 

*Ain’t no more Mary Jane Johnsworth, than I’m. Hosea FE. 
Bartlett,’ interposed Captain Brandy. ‘ Look here, old chap. You 
keep the hundred pound, but don’t go larfing at the master of the 
** Cockney ” no more.’ 

‘No, I’m blest if I do,’ said Bartlett, grasping his rival’s hand. 
‘ But the hundred pound, I’ve fairly lost that.’ 

‘Give it to the Seamen’s Hospital, an’ then it’ll be fairly spent,’ 
said Brandy. 

‘Bully for you!’ said Bartlett. ‘Great sakes! I kinder can’t 
help laughin’ agin to think of you fixed up thar in the foc’sle for 
ten days. And that’s whar all the ship’s tucker went, an’ my baccy, 
an’ my whisky. I did wonder how the kid managed to put away 
what she did, an’ that’s a fact.’ 

‘I was right enough,’ said Brandy. ‘I sez to myself, sez I, 
afore I sees you at the Oriental, I'll take a rise out of Bart- 
lett afore I’m a fortnight older, so I gets hold of your chief 
officer, an’ I fixes everything with him unbeknown to anyone 
else ; 





‘Dern that Slope!’ put in Bartlett. 

‘ Av’ he shows me an old sail bunk right forr’ard with a port in 
it, an’ fixes a bed an’ all that, an’ thar I was.’ 

‘An’ whar’s the “ Cockney” ?’ asked Captain Bartlett. 

‘Well, replied Brandy, ‘ you see she’s my own craft, so I trusted 
her to my first mate to navigate her over the pond.’ 

‘An’ she'll make port about Christmas time, I reckon,’ said 
Bartlett, with a grin. 

‘Hello! Now then! Avast there!’ said Brandy, shaking his 
great mahogany coloured forefinger at the American. 

‘ Right for you, sonny, I forgot,’ said Bartlett, * but say it’ll be 
kinder hard for me not to have the “ Cockney ” to laugh at.’ 

‘ Laugh at yourself, you old fool,’ remarked Mrs, Bartlett. 


Thus Captain Brandy won his bet, and the story may still be 
heard round the tables in the parlours of captains’ houses by the 
waterside in New York and Liverpool, told by weather-beaten 
gentlemen in stiff black cloth suits and tall hats, the positions, 
however, being generally reversed, according to the nationality of 
the narrator, 
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by CHarRLEs GREEN. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 

Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then, 
With Illustrations by A. Forestier. 




















BEsant (WALTER), continued— 
Herr Paulus: His 
ness, and his Fall. Witha New 
PREFACE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


For Faith and Freedom. With | 


Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. 
Wappy. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

To Call her Mine, &c. With Nine 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Bell of St. Paul’s. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, [Shortly. 

Fifty Years Ago. With 137 full-page 
Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
With Photograph Portrait. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


New Library Edition of 
Besant and Rice’s Novels. 


The whole 12 Volumes, printed from 
new type on a large crown 8vo page, 


and handsomely bound in cloth, ave now | 


ready, price Six Shillings each. 

1. Ready- Money Mortiboy. With 
Etched Portrait of James RICE. 

. My Little Girl. 

. With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

- The Golden Butterfly. With Etched 
Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 

- The Monks of Thelema. 

. By Celia’s Arbour. 

. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

. The Seamy Side. 

10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 

11. ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 

12. The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 


Betham-Edwards (M.),Novels : 
Felicia. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64, ; 
post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Kitty. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
Bewick (Thomas) and _ his 
Pupils. By Austin Dosson. With 95 
Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 

books. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1887, and 1889, each ls. 

Academy Notes, 1890. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 1s. [Preparing. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 500 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84, Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1885-89. Complete 
in One Vol., with about 600 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth limp, 7s. 6d, (Only a 
few Copies for Sale.) 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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] | BLAckBuRN (HENRY), continued— 
Rise, his Great- | 


Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1889, each ls. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1890. With nu- 
merous Illusts. 1s, [Preparing. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, I., 1877-82. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, II., 1883-87. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

The New Gallery, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 1s. 

The New Gallery, 1889. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 1s. 

TheEnglish Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. Is. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
Notes by H. Biacksurn, and 242 
Illusts, Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1890. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. 3s, [ Preparing. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Blind.—The Ascent of Man: 
APoem. By MATHILDE BLIND. Crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by : 


English Merchants: Memoirs in II- 
lustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. With numerous I]lustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

English Newspapers: Chapters in 
the History of Journalism. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 





Bowers (G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each. 
Canters in Crampshire. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 





Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, America. 
Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 
Trotter. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 
Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
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Brand’sObservations on Popu- 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 


the Additions of Sir Henry ELLIs. | 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 





Bret Harte, Works by: 


Lisrary Epition, Complete in Five 

Vols., cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 68. each. 

Bret Harte’s Collected Works: 

Lisrary Epition. Atranged and 

Revised by the Author. 

Vol. I. CompLeTE POETICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. II. Eartier Papers—Luck oF 
Roarinc Camp,and other Sketches 
—BoHEMIAN PAPERS — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 





Vol. II]. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS | 


—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
Vol. IV. Gapriet Conroy. 
Vol. V. 

NOVELS. «c. 


Stories — CONDENSED | 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in | 


Prose and Poetry. : 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait 


With Introduc- | 


of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical 


Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. 


Printed on hand-made paper and | 


bound in buckram. Cr, 8vo, 48. 6d. 
The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 originai Drawings by Kate 
GREENAWAY, Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmuwn Fvans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. 
The Luck cf Roaring Camp, and 
other Sketches. 





Californian Stories (including Tue | 


Twins OF TABLE MounrtTaAIN, JEFF 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) 


Post 8vo, i lustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Flip. | Maruje. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

A Waif of the Plains. [Shortly, 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18. each, 
The Twins of Table Mountain. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 
The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 


Twelfth Thousand, With Appendix, 


containing a COMPLETE ENGLISH 
BIBLioGRaPHY. Cr, 8vo, cloth 7s, 6d, 








BREWER (Rev. Dr.), continued— 


Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra 7s. 6d. 


Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives ot 
GALILEO, TycHo Braue, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits, 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. SMITH. 


Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
asa FineArt. By Britvat-SAvARIN. 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A, 
Post 8vo, printed on laid-paper and 
half-bound, 2s. 


Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. By Harotp Brypces. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HUGHES. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauziev. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas. 
Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poet!- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by FreD. BARNARD. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 


TheHelrofLinne. 
Rachel Dene: A Romance. 


Vols., crown 8vo, 














Two 
[Shortly. 
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Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 


from the Earliest Times. By Ricuarp | 


F. Burton. With over 4oo Illustra- | 


tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 





Surton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A | 


New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d, 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 


Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- | 


TON’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 28, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isle of Man. 


Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Lovett Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8&vo, cl. ex., 53s.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 





Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CARLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 


Carlyleand Ralph Waldo Emerson, | 


1834 to 1872. Edited by CHARLES 
Exrot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 


Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, | 


including the doubttul ones. Vol. IL., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. III, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s,; or separately, 6s. each. 








Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and ess Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Bonn; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 





Chaucer: 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64. 





Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarp Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 





Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. Macraren CosBan. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 

Coleman.—Players and Play- 
wrights | have Known. By Joun 


CoLemaNn, Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 


Collins (Churton).—A Mono- 
graph on Dean Swift. By J. Cuur- 
TON CoL.ins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. [Shortly. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLsTon 
Cotuins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 








Collins (Mortimer & Francés), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.64. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2g, each. 


Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust, by SirJonnGILBERT. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir Jonn Git- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. Iilustrated by Sir 
Joun GiLBerT and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

Queen of Hearts, 
Joun GILBERT. 

~*~ Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WuLkre CoLLINs. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHn GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurtrerand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and EpwarpD 
HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. FirpEs and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S. REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. _ Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Manoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. FrtpEs and SypNrEy Hatt. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HopkKINS. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 


Illustrated by Sir 


Illustrated by 





| 
| 
| 


Heart and Science: A Story of the | 


Present Time. 
“1 Say No.” 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 


The Legacy of Cain. Cheap Edition. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucksTone, 
and Frontispiece by HoGAarTH. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M, J. CorquHoun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan, Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s.6d. 








Conway (Moncure D.), Works 


y: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 
Edition. Two Vols,, royal 8vo, with 
65 Illustrations, 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. 
by W. J. HENnNEssy. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: ANovel. Cheaper 
Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.[Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright in 


Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated 
Square 8vo, 


Cornwall.—PopularRomances 


of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rospert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GrEorGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


| Craddock.— The Prophet of 


the Great Smoky Mountains. By 

CHARLES EGBERT CrAppock. Post 

8vo illust, bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Cruikshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of THackeErRAy, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RosBert Broucu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruIksHank, Hine, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 


Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
Inthe Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 
Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts, 


With a 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Demy 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 












































































































Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By WitLt1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel. — Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GeorGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost, Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. = 4 ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s, 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 
Foods for the Fat : A Treatise on Cor- 
pulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo., cloth boards, 12s. 

Daylight Land: The Adven- 
tures, Humorous and Otherwise, ot 
Judge Joun Doe, Tourist; Cepnas Pep- 
PERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorre, 
and others, in their Excursion over 
Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. 
Murray. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 











De Maistre.—-A Journey Round 
My Room. By XAviER DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post | 


8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
By James De MILve, With 
cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. | 


A Novel. 


a Frontispiece. Crown &vo, 


With 140 Illusts. in colours. 
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Sketches by Boz. 
Pickwick Papers. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


| Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Nicholas Nickleby 
Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarp HERNE SHEP- 
HERD, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68s.—Also 
a SMALLER EpITION, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RrMMER, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Dictionaries: 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of re United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport ADAmMs. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, Cr, 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographica 
Dictionary. ByFrances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth exira, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. Crown vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 
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Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s ‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien, * by WatTerR HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Pretace by HENRY 


Irvine. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. | 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 
Conovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6a. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with BrEewer’s 
“ Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
hali-bound, 12s.6d. [I preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wo. Girrorp, 
Edit. by Col, CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.SwinBurne; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CUNNING- 
HAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WiLtIAM GirrorD. Edited by Col. 
CuNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. THisELTon 
a M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

8. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R. Pearce EpGcumBE. 
With 41 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 














Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edwardes (Mrs.A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tintedand plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. RicHarvson. Fourth Edition, 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 


600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
= BrowninG,F.R.A.S.,&c. Seventh 

dition (Twelfth Thousand). With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SAMUEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 


by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners.” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 































































Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WiLtt1aM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 


Papers: Observations on the Art of | 


Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By Tuomas Kentisu. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
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| 


vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from 
Letters of Cuartes Lams, 

8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
Franceand Belgium. Witi Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, ls. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems:, Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


the | 
Post | 


Frederic. — Seth's Brother's 


Wife: A Novel. By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 64. each. 








Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. a 


Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 

King or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 
by D. H. Friston. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 





Frenzeny.—Fifty Years on the 
Trail: The Adventures of Joun Y. 
NELSON, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HarrincTon 
O’ReItLy. With over roo Illustrations 
by Paut FrRENZENY. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 





Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo, With a Preface 
by Sir H. BartLe Frere, G.C.S,I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 
By Hain FriswEtvi. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. 

Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 





Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited byJoun Lang. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, $d. 


Gardening Books: 

Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl, limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 

house: Practical Advice to Amateur 

Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 
By GeorGE GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JeRROLp. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heatu. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 

Novel. By Epwarp GarreTT. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
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Gentleman's Magazine (The) 
for 1889,—1s, Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by SyLvANuS URBAN 
appears monthly. 

*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 
each ; Cases for binding, 28. each. 





Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover. Demy 8vo, Is. The 
Annual for 1889 is written by T. W. 
SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,” andi is entitled “ There- 
by Hangs a Tale.’ 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun RuskIN, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIFSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Robin Gray. | The Braes of Yar- 
What will the | row. 

World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 
Queen of the|_ lem. 

Meadow. | The GoldenShaft. 


The Flowerof the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. | Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart’s Delight. 
Blood- Money. (Preparing. 
In Honour Bound. “Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. Ss. ), Original Plays 
: In Two Series, each complete in 
Ye price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp Series contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 





Gowing. 



































































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


1 Guse RT (Ww. Ss. » continued— 

Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GILBERT. Containing : 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny. —A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden, By GroRGE 
GLenny. Post 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WILLIAM Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 28. 





Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 2s. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Crir,D.D 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
_troductory Essay by SAInTE-BE UVE. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLopzpia oF Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 








— Five Thousand 
Miles in a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
Journey Across Siberia. By LioneL 


F. Gowinc. With a Map by E. WEL- 
LER, and 28 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 
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Graham. — The Professor’s | ‘Handwriting, The Philosophy 


Wife: A Story. By LEonarp GRAHAM. 
Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 








Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuuHL and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F, Huerrer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by KaTE GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 





Greenwood (James), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: 
Strange Fish to be Found There, 
Greville (Henry).—Nikanor: A 

Novel, From the Frenck of Henry 


GREVILLE, Author of “Dosia,” &c. | 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 





Habberton (John), Author of | 


“Helen’s Babies,’”’ Novels by 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s east 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Brueton’s Bayou. 

Country Luck. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. a 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 








Malden aeaty. Small 4to, cloth 


extra, 





An Account of the | 


| 





Hall. | —Sketohes « of Irish Cha. | 


racter. Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 


pire llustrations on Steel and | 


Wood by Mac tise, GILBERT, HARVEY, 
and G. CruIKsHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 





Halliday. —Every- day Papers. 


By ANDREW Hatuipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Fe.ix pre 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.64. 


Hanky- Panky : A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, & 
Edited by W.H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown he: cloth extra,4s. 6d. 





| Hardy (Lady. Duffus). — Paui 


Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By Lady 
DuFFus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. bs., 28. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,”? With numerous I]lustrations, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

| Harwood. colitis Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illusts. 








The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous I!lustrations. 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 


Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts, 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, ls.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





| Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 


Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
RusseLtt Loweti, ARTEMUS WARD, 
Mark Twarn, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. HAwEIs, M.A. Cr.8vo, 6s. 





| Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Crown $Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’ s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 



















































































































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Hays. —Women of the Day: A| | Holmes (0. Wendell),' Works by: 


Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G). — My ; Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GEORGE Heatu, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. ailt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Sccial Pressure. 





Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson. _Agatha Page: i. 
Novel. By Isaac HENDER son, Author 
of “The Prelate.” 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 





Herman.—One Traveller Re- 


turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 


MAN and D, CurisTIE Murray. Crown | 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 


lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- | 


duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
= First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 

. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


—< Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy §8vo, cloth extra, 
14s, [In preparation, 


Hindley (Charles), Works by: 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHARLES HInDLEy. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 62. 


Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. CasHet Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 














Cheaper Edition. | 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomsON. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sava. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manua: tor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Houtmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Hlus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom). _—From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: . Noah’s Arkz- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hoop. 
With 25 Illustrations by “W. BrRuNTON 
and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoa xes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Hooper.—T he House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Georce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THorMANBy.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hopkins—“ ’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By Ticue Hopkins. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, 


Horne.—Orion ; An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp HeEn- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
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Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Epmunp OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PasTEur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasTEUR'S new Treatment in Paris. 

Vith 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Indoor Paupers. 


THEM. _Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 


Novel. By Jean InGeLtow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. Prer- 
CEVALGRAVES. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 23.6d. 

James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 18, 6d. 

Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CaTHeERINE A, 
JANvViIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 

The Queen of Connaught. 
Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex , 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown &vo, cloth 
extra, 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. Gd. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By WattTeR Besant. Second Ed, 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 

Curiosities of Criticism. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 





Household Horticulture: A Gossip | 


about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: 


we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa. | 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp | 


Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





By ONE OF | 


The Plants 
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| Jeux d’ Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, 


cloth li imp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred I)lustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in ali Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred IIlustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
Girrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately,6s. each, 

Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “The Antiquities of the 
es >” and “The Wars of the Jews.” 

wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and h Maps, ‘cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 

Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprert 
Kempt. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 23. 6d. 


Keyser.—Cut by the Mess: A 





Novel. ey Sores KEYSER, Cr, 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cl. 1s, 6d. [Shortly 
King (R. Ashe), ids by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: 
post 8vo, il llustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green” 


Three Vols. Crown 
(Shortly. 
Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Oakshott Castle. Post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d 
Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knicut, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Passion’s Slave. 
8vo. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion: A 
Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Margvess of Lorne, K.T. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra. 6s. 


Lamb (Charles): 
Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 78. 6d. 
The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 








Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. By CuHarLes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 


monly called, in England, “ THE 
ARABIAN NiGuHrTs’ ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS.” A New Translation from | 


the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
EpwaArp WILLIAM Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, irom Original Designs by 
Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY Poor. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LaneE-Pootre. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. | 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. | 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 

paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 





Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited | 


by Henry S, Le1Gu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- | 


mance of Scottish Life. By Jonn K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
eee SS 


Life in London; or, The History | 


of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crutk- 


SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after | 





the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. | 








Linskill—In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary LinskiLt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine I]lustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 2s.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencw Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 
Hennessy. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
froin the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 






































































by: 

A History of Our Owr. Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EpITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each, 
—And a JuBILEE EpiTiIon, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end otf 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. II. nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 


A Fair Saxon. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarrny, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MacColl.— Mr. 

Sealed Packet: A New Story of 


Adventure. By 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 


and Imagination. By GEorGE Mac- | 


DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WiTHOUT. THE HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THe Discrete. THE 
GosPeL WomeEN. A Book oF SONNETS, 
OrcaAN Soncs.—Vol. 3. VIOLIN SONGS. 
Soncs OF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor Dreams, ROADSIDE POEMS, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol, 4. PARA- 


BLES. BaLLaps. ScoTcH SONGS.— | 


Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PORTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Giant’s HEART. SHADOWS.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN Key. 
Tue Carasoyn. LitTLE DAYLIGHT.— 
Vol. 10. THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. THe CastLe, THE 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray WOLF. 
UNcLE CorRNELIUS. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d. cath. 





Stranger's 


HuGH MacCo tt. | 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works 





Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 


A Novel. By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Macgregor. — Pastimes and 


Players. Notes on Popular Games, 

By RoBert MacGREGOR. Post 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 64. 
Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight, By 
CuHarLes Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 


of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WituiaM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 


In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R, Macguorn. 


Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy ano Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by Tomas R. Macguorp, 


Through Normandy. With go Ilius- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 


About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 





Magician’s Own Book Li i 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac. 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
Hepworth. With 1o Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 





Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 65s. 
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| Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith | 


and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 


Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. | 


The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 


tivism on an Island. Post 8vo,cloth | 


limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s. 
is Life worth Living? Crown bvo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 


d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur | 


and ot the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man - Hunter (The) : Stories | 


from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous I]lustration:. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. FRASER, 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHartrs DuptEy Warner. 


With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. | 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 250 Illustrations by 
T. Bearp. Shorily. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (il] rated), 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Ill s- 
trations), illustrated boai ds, 28. each. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘‘ MARK TWwain’s 
PLEASURE TRIP.” 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E, W. KemBte. 





The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 

NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. 
Open! Sesame! 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witt1am GirForD. Edited 


by Col. CuNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTER- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By Branper MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume, 


A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport ADAms. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Atice Cray, 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson, 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GiILBerT. 
First Serirs. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Char'ty— The Princess— 
The Palace ot Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GiLsert. 
Seconp SErIEs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PercEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEtps, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Howmes. _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon TuHomson. 
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MAYFAIR Lrprany, eentianelion. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Pencil and Palette. By R, Kempr. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 

ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FiIrzGERALD. 
Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. (LeI1cH, 
deux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 


True History of Joshua Davidson. | 


By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

E. Lynn Linton. [MACGREGOR. 
Pastimes and Players. By RoBEertT 


The New Pauli and Virginia. By | 


W. H. Mattock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 


Puck on Pegasus. By H.CHOLMONDE- | 


LEY-PENNELL,. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GerorGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. PaGe. 


Puniana. By the Hon. HuGcu Row ey. | 


More Puniana. By Hon. H. Row.ey. 


The Philosophy of Handwriting. By | 


Don FELIx DE SALAMANCA. 


By Stream and Sea By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 


Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 


Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 
Mayhew.—London Characters 


and the Humorous Side of London | 


Life. By HENRY MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 





sand Medical Maxims and Surgical | 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle | 


Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Daviess, 
L.R C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.;cl., 1s. 6d. 


Menken.—Infelicia: 
Apau Isaacs MENKEN, 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, By A. E.Sweet and J. ARmoy, 
Knox, Editors of “ Texas Siftings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 


By E. Lynn Linton. 





Poems by | 
A New Edi- | 





Miller.— Physiology for the 
ee or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. k. FENwIck 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth h limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. LJ, Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules tor 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 
Minto.—Was Sne Good or Bad ? 
A Romance. By WILLIAM MINTO. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrIeEFF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PETTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHARDSON, - 
MacWuirteEr, A.R.A.,CoLIn HuNTER, 
A.R.A., R. MAacsetH, A.R.A., and Tom 
GRAHAM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas).—Prose and 
Verse, Humorous, Satirical,and Senti- 
mental, by Tuomas Moore; with Sup- 
pressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.6d. 


Muddock.—Stories Weird and 
Wonderful. By J.E. Muppock. Author 
of “A Wingless Angel,” &c. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Murray (D. Christie), ‘Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. |A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. \Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea.| Hearts. 
Val Strange. | Cynic Fortune. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

The Way of the World. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
CuriIsTIE Murray and Henry HEr- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY and Henry Her- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

(Preparing. 
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Novelists. — Half-Hours with | Ov1pa—continued. 


the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38.60. [Preparing. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18. ; cl., 18.6d. 





O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 


A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. | 


Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Unforeseen. 
Chance? or Fate? [Preparing 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 


Novel. By GzorcEs Ounet, Author of | 


“The Ironmaster,” &c. 
by Mrs. CasHEL Hoey. 

trations by E. Bayarp. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Translated 
With 9 Illus- 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


O’Reilly.—Phcebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 








O’Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. 


Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. | 





Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 





Strathmore. Signa. 

Chandos | In a Winter City. | 

Under Two Flags. | Friendship. | 

Cecil Castle-|Moths. | Bimbi. 
maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 

Idalia. In Maremma. 

Tricotrin. i\A Village Com- 

Puck. mune. 

Folle Farine. Wanda. 

TwoLittleWooden | Frescoes. [ine. 
Shoes. Princess Naprax- 


A Dog of Flanders. | Othmar, 


Crown 8vo, | 


With Illustrations by | 


| Ariadne. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
[ Preparing. 


Guilderoy. 
3s. 6d. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by : 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s.6d. 

Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle, Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 58. 


| Parliamentary Elections and 


Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoszrpH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,’’ &. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 1oo Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 





Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. KnicutT, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut, L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: why he Killed his 
Wife. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
Walter’s Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.| Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 

The Talk of the Town. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
For Cash Only. 


What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. | 


Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s /engeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 


| 
| 
| 


Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. | 


Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. With a 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 





Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By | 


MARGARET AGNES PauL, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the ‘“ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and Witiiam Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEongE 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), | 


Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With I)lustrations. 


Pegasus Re-Saddlied. With Ten full- | 


page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 
Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 64. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. REEp., | 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. | 





Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 








Men. Translated from the Greek, | 


with Notes Critical and H:storical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
Witiiam LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s, 6d. 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MacKARNESS. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGArR ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAuDELArrE, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 





Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and Justin McCarty, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Princess Olga—Radna;; or, The 

Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 

Princess OLGA. Cr. vo, cl. ex., 68. 
Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 








Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
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Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

— Woffington. Illugtrated by S. L. 

ILDES, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated. by 
WILLIAM SMALL, 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Jon GILBERT, R.A., and C, KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FILDEs, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust, by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBert BarnNEs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S.L. Firpes, A.R.A., 
C. GreEN, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. (CouLDERY. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tuos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY, 
Percy Macguoip,and JoserH Nasu. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Joseru Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A, VANDERHOOF, 











Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Robinson (F. W.), Noveis by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 
The Poets’ Beasts. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
BeEvuvE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 
and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
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Sala —Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GeorcEe AuGustus Sata. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 





Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman.|Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 

extra, 3s. 6d. 

Science-Gossip for 1889: An 

Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d. Monthly; or 58. per year, 
post free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be 
had at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XX. to 
date, at 5s. each. Cases for Binding, 
1s. 6d. each. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
The Country of the Passicn Play, 
and the Highlands and Highianders 
of Bavaria, With Map and 37 Illusts. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 


“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 64. each. 


The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘* White 
Magic.” By W.H.CreEMeER. 300I lusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks,Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank BELLEw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CrREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 








! 





| 
| 





} Sheridan — 


“ SecrRET Out” SERIES—continued. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 





Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.Senror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 





Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 


Author of ‘‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IAGGARD 
and Ep. Biount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smitu. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 


Sharp.—Children of To-mor- 
row: A Novel. By WiLLtamM SHARP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


| Sheridan(General).—Personal 


Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in hisOwn Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

raphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Coieerk Mattuews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and ro full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 
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Shelley.—The CompleteWorks | Sister Dora: A Biography. By 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe | 


Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols,, cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 3s. 6d. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 
Vol.I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 


Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- | 


son; Shelley’s Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, 


Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originall 
lished, instead of the emasculated “ 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 


Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library | 


at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. 


Prose Works, in Two Vols. 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozziand St. | 


Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 





Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete | 


Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 





Signboards: Their History. 


With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 


and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacos Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 
HoTtTen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 


[Shorily. 

Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.ea,; cl., 18.6d.ea, 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 

Being Readings and Recitations in 

Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible 

London. In One Volume, 


and other Poems; Rosalind and | 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. j 


pub- | 
evolt | 


Society 


MarGaret LonspaLe. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations.. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 





Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. ByArtTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 


mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 


The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


By A 


Crown 8vo, 1s. ; 


in London. 


ForEIGN RESIDENT, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 


ForeiGn RestpEnT, Author of ‘ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. { Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVASILI. 
Trans. by RapHaet LEpDos DE BEAvu- 
ForT. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 63. [Preparing. 





Somerset.—Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry SoMERSET. Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38.6; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 

A Barren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 

A. SpaLpinG, LL.B, Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 

Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WALTER J. Morcan. Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 
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Stageland: Curious Habits and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. By JERoME 
K. JERome. With 64 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD ParRTRIDGE. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 4to, illustrated cover,3s.6d. 


Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- | 
cal Birthday Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Roeuns B. WorMALp. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 
Sterndale.—T he Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By RoBeRT ARMITAGE STERN- 


DALE. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 








Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey 
Cevennes. Seventh Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 
WithFrontispiece by WALTERCRANE. 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 68. each. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Third Edition, 

The Silverado Squatters. 
Frontispiece. 

The Merry Men. Second Edition. 

Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 

Memories & Portraits. Second Ed, 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fourth Edition, 


With 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 68. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 
New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 
Prince Otto: Sixth Edition. 





Stoddard. —Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHARLEs 
WarREN STopparb. Illust. by WALLIS 
MAckay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6a. 





Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HeLen and ALice Zin- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6a. Post 8vo, illust. . bds., 2s. 





Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
pa ge Illustrations by GitBertT GauL. 

hird Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


| 
| 


| 


In the 


Suburban 
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Strange Secrets. ‘Told by 
Percy FITZGERALD, FLORENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES GRanT, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
DutTon Cook, and others, With 8 
Illustrations by Sir Joun GrLBert, 
Wittram SMALL, W. J. HENNESSY, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


| Strutt s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 


Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo, cl.ex.,78.6d, 


Swift (Dean) : 

Swift’s pve A “Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 

Cuurton Cottins. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 88. [Shortly 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIEs. 
Cr. 8vo, 9s. Fcap. 8vo, same price, 

Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Tuirp SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s, 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 10s.6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. Il. of Geo. CHapmMan’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo,6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
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Symonds. —Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in ~~ 
and a Life of the Author by J. 
Hotten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6a. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EpITIon, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 
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| Thomas (M. ). —A Fight for Life: 


A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, 


Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Thomson's Seasons and Castle 


Translated by Henry | 


The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 | 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s, 


Taylor's (Tom) . Historical 
Dramas: “Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’“*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘“‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 


Tennyson (Lord): A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGs. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ot 
Sketches by WitLtiamM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characiers in the books of 
his every-day reading. 
Frontispiece. Cr. 3vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards. A Book for all Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 Illusts. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 64. 


With Coloured | 


Thomas (Bertha), ‘Novels by: | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


| 


' 


of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


| Thornbury (Walter), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD Wa trorp, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous IIlusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. ! Anne Furness, 


Trollope(T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 


A Novel. By J. T. TrowsripcGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Turgenieff. — Stories 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TuRGE- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Tytier (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Buried Diamonds. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFaniily 


The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 


Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. Sarees. 
Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 
Villari.—A Double Bond. By L. 
ViILLARI. Feap. 8vo, Picture cover, ls, 
Waltord (Edw.,M.A.),Works by: 
The County Families of the United 


Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices | 


of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 


dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 
The Shilling Peerage (1889). 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling House of Commons 
(1889). Containing List of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, their Town and 
Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl., 1s, 
The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
Haunted London. ByWaLTERTHORN- 
BURY. Edit. by Epwarp WALForD, 
M.A. Illusts. by F, W. FarrHort, 
F.S,A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. 


from 


Con- | 


Walton and Cotton's Com plete 


Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by 1zaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotron. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoxas, and 
61 Copperpiate Illustrations. Large 
crown &vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witx1aM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Freperick Boye. 

Savage Life. By Freprerick Boye. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe DaniEL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
THomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londen Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JaMES GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hressz-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey, 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinvvey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
KEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executlioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. Warren Stopparp, 
Illustrated by Wattis Mackay. 


By James 
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Warner.—A Roundabout Jour. | 
ney. By CuHarLtes DupLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 
Warrant to Execute Charles 1. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
teet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 
Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at in- 
tervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Ocr., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R. Met. 
Soc., &c. With 10 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List or | 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By | 
ABRAHAM S. WiLks and CuHar.es F. 
Parpvon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o'Clock.” | 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown | 
paper, ls. | x Ane Be 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. | 

The Chemistry of Cookery. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Crown | 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Witch, Warlock,and Magician : 
A Popular History of Magic and Witch- 
craft in England and Scotland. By 
W. H. Davenport Apams, Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. [Shortly 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Wood (H.F.), Detective Stories: 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong ; 
or, Love and Theology. By Ceria 
PARKER WooLLeEy. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By E.Lrezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHoit,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Castaway. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 

















ee 
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Besant. Three Vols, (Shortly. 
An Ocean Tragedy. By Ws Crark 
RussEtyt. Three Vols. [Shortly. 
Passion’s Slave. By RIcHARD ASHE 
Kinc. Three Vols. [Shortly. 
Rachel Dene. By RoBert BUCHANAN. 
Two Vols. [Shortly. 


The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, &c, 
By W. Crark RusseEtt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [ Shortly. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. CurisTIE 
Murray and Henry HERMAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. By WALTER | 


[Shortly. | 
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Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, &c. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Doctor Rameau. By Grorces OHNET. 
Nine Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Children of To-morrow. By WILLIAM 
SuHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Nikanor. From the French of Henry 
GREVILLE. With Eight Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. By 
HuGu MacCoti. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s, 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors, Lisrary Epitions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “f0OHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’ Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
The Tents of Shem. 
BY WALTER BESANT & j. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


BY MRS. H, LOVETT CAMERON. 
Jullet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 





BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Law and the 
Basil. Lady. 

Hide and Seek. TheTwo Destinies 
The Dead Secret | Haunted Hotel. 
Queen of Hearts. The Fallen Leaves 
My Miscellanies. Jezebel’sDaughter 
Woman in White. |The Black Robe. 
The Moonstone. Heart and Science 
Man and Wife. “1 Say No.” 
Poor Miss Finch. | Little Novels. 
Miss or Mrs. ? The Evil Genius. 
New Magdalen. The Legacy of 
The Frozen Deep. Cain. 

BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY #AMES DE MILLE. 
ACastle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 

Circe’s Lovers. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS., 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. 
One by One. King or Knave ? 


Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 
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Piccapitty Novets, continued— 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
in Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY #ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance 


The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 


Seif-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


BY EAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

BY F7USTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 


| 





PiccapILLty NovEts continued— 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame! 


| Life’s Atonement. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 


| First Person Singular. 


Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 

BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 


| Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 


| Cecil 


| Folle Farine. 


Idalia. Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 


Castle- 

maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 


ADog of Flanders 
Pascarel. Frescoes. 
Signa. |In Maremma 
Princess Naprax- |Othmar. 
ine. Guilderoy. 
BY MARGARET A. PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY F#AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 


| By Proxy. 


| A Confidential 


| From Exile. 


| Valentina. 


berd. | Thorn. 
Less Black than|Some Private 
We're Painted. | Views. 
TheCanon’sWard. 
| Glow-worm Tales. 
In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 
Holiday Tasks. 
The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 
BY £. C. PRICE. 
| The Foreigners. 


High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 


Agent. 


| Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


|} Hard Cash. | 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Peg Woffington 


| Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 


| The Double Marriage. 


| The Wandering Heir. 





| Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
| The Course of True Love 


The Autobiography of a Thief. 


| Put Yourself in His Place. 


A Terrible Temptation 

ASimpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

The Jilt. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 
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PiccaDILty NovELs, continued— 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY #OHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The te a Sebastian. 

8 ° 


W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | 
The Violin-Player. 


Cressida. 


| Frau Frohmann. | 


| Anne Furness. 


} 


PiccapILtty NovEts, continued— 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 


Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 


| Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 


The Land-Leaguers. 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
| Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOROF“ MEHALAH.” 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantiey Grange. 
BY WALTER BESANT & f. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT, 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack, 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 





BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of | The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 

AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. | The HeirofLinne 
The Master of the Mine. 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. My Miscellanies. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret.|Man and Wife 
Queen of Hearts, | Poor Miss Finch. 
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CueEap PorpuLar Novara, continued— 
WILKIE CoLLINs, continued, 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. | The Black Robe. 





The Law and the | Heartand Science 


Lady. i“) Say No.” 
TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Genius. 
Haunted Hotel. | Little Novels. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me Mey 

BY M. }. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Incha Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
BY AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 


Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. | 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 

BY DICK DONOVAN, 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Felicia. Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 

Polly. | Fatai Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 


Filthy ——e 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


th’s Brother's Wife. 
* BY HAIN FRISWELL, 


f Two. 
— BY EDWARD GARRETT, 


The Capel Girls. 


| The Fallen Leaves. 
| Jezebel’sDaughter 





Cueap PopuLar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. | Forest. 
What will the} Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say? _—_| The Golden Shaft. 
In Love and War./| Of High Degree. 
For the King. | Mead and Stream. 
In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream. 
— of the Mea-| A Hard Knot. 
do | Heart’s Delight. 


lA Heart’ s Problem | Blood-Money. 


The Dead Heart. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 

Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


| Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 

The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
’Twixt Love and Duty. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. | That other Person 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT FAY, 

The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

BY R. ASHE KING, 

A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle 

BY f7OHN LEYS. 

The Lindsays. 

BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul, 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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CueaPp Poputar NovELs, continued— 

E. Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the ie 
“My Love.” 

BY HENRY we Lucy. 
ones YF Cir 
Y #USTIN McCARTHY. 


| 


Near LedOtodain MissMisanthrope 


The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 


Neighbours. *~ Comet of a} 
My Enemy’s Season. 
Daughter. | Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola, 


Linley Rochford. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 
BY }. enero 
Half-a-dozen Daughte 

BY BRANDER MA i TTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY pond MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 
BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY 7. &. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
BY D.CHRISTIE MURRAY, 





ALIife’sAtonement 
A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 


| Hearts. 
Way of the World. 
|A Bit of Human 


Coals of Fire. Nature. 
By theGateofthe | First Person Sin- 
Val Strange {[Sea. | _ gular. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. 


Cynic Fortune. 


BY ALICE O’ HANLON 
The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate? 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Whiteladies. 


| The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 


Phosbe’s Fortunes. 
BY 


OUIDA, 


Held In Bondage. 


, TwoLittleWooden 


Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. | Ariadne. 
Under Two Flags. | oo 
idalia. LP 

Cecil Castle- Pipietretto. 


maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 


lA Village Com- 


mune. 


| Bimbi. | Wanda. 


A Dog of Flanders. | Frescoes. 


Pascarel. 
Signa. 

Princess Naprax- 
In a Winter City. 


In Maremma. 
[Ine. | Othmar. 
Wisdom, Wit, and 


Pathos. 


| The Hands of Justice. 
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Cueap Poputar Nove ts, continued— 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle one ae 
Y JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing 
berd 


APerfect Treasure 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Ven- 

geance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 


The Family Scape. 


grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 


What He Cost Her | 


Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 

£200 Reward. 

Like Father, Like 
Son. 


BY C.L. 


Lady Lovelace. 





Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, 
Won. 

Less Black than 
We're Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 


but 


|A Confidential 


Agent. 


| Some Private 


Views. 
From Exile. 


|A Grape from a 


Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Glow-worm Tales 


PIRKIS, 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald 














































BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. The Jilt. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. | 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
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Cueap Poputar NoveEts, continued— 
BY 7AMES RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells.| Mary Jane Married. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE., 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.| John Caldigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


Cueap Poputar NoveLs, continued— 
BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
APleasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 
Life on the Mississippl. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 


What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass.| Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared 
The Huguenot Family. 


BY F. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


BY LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or. Love&Theology. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
BreET HArRTE. 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITZGERALD, 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuLt1an HawTHORNE,. 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Prrxis 
The Professor’s Wife. By L.GraHam. 
A Double Bond. By LinpDaA VILLar1. 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHerps. 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. Puetps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHELps. 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PHELPs. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartny, M.P. 
Dolly. By ditto. ,. (WORTH. 
That Girl in Black. By aie MOLEs- 
Was She Good or Bad ? ByW.MinrTo. 
Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R, Sims, 
How the Poor Live. By G. R, Sims. 
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